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THE UNIVERSE. 


CHAP. LV. CONTINUED. 


XXXIV. Hiruerto have we declared the sense 
of the Pagans in general, those also being in- 
cluded, who supposed God to be a being ele- 
vated above the world, that they agreed in 
’ these two things: First, the breaking and crum- 
bling, as it were, of the simple Deity, and par- 
celling out of the same into many particular 
notions and partial considerations, according to 
the various manifestations of its power and pro 
vidence in the world; by the personating and 
deifying of which severally they made, as it were, 
so many gods of one. The chief ground whereof 
-was this: because they considered not the Deity 
according to its simple nature, and abstractly 
only, but concretely also with the world, as he 
displayeth himself therein, pervadeth all, and 
diffuseth his virtues through all. Foras the sun, 
reflected by grosser vapours, is. sometimes mul- 
- tiplied, and the same object beheld through a, 
polyedrous glass, by reason of those masiy super- 
VOL, III. B 


2 OF THOSE PAGAN THEOLOGERS WHO MADE 


_ ficies, being represented in several places at once, 
is thereby rendered. manifold to the spectator ; 
so one and the same supreme God, considered 
concretely with the world, as. manifesting his 
several powers and virtues in it, was multiplied 
into several names, not without the appearance 
of so many several gods. Whereas zodvwrvpov 
' with those ancient Pagans, was the same thing 
with zoAvSsveyoy, that which hath many names, all 
' one with that which hath many powers: accord- 
ing to this of Callimachus* Concerning Diana, 


Aés pans wapbaviay cloner, inna, purdoosy, 
Kal Tlojueevupelnye 


And this of Virgil concerning ‘Alecto, ' 


eet THE Romina inille, 
. Mille nocendi artes, 


Awd accordingly the many Pagan. gods are, jin. 


Plato’s Cratylus, interpreted as the many powers 
ef one God diffused through the world. And 

. the Pagan theelogers seemed to conceive this to 
' ‘be more suitable to the pomp, state'and grandeur 
of the supreme God, for him to be considered 
diffusively, and called by many names, signifying 
his many several virtues and powers (polyonymy 
being ‘by them accounted an honour) rather than 


to be contracted and shrunk all up into one gene- | 


tal notion of'a perfect mind, the maker or creator 
of the whole world. The second thing, in which 


‘the Pagans agreed, is their personating and deify- — 


ing also the parts of the world, and things of 
hature themselves, and so making them so many 
. gods and goddesses too. Their meaning therein 
being declared to be really no ‘other than this ; 


8 Hymn. i in Dianam, ver. 5, 6. b Eneid. lib, vii. ver, 324. 
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‘that God, who doth not anly pervade all things, 
but algo was the cause of all thiags,.and therefore 
himself is ia a manner all things, ought to be 
‘worshipped in ajl the things of nature and parts 
of the world: as also, that the force of every thing 
was Divine, and that in‘all things, that were bene- 
ficial to mankind, the Divine goodness onght to 
‘be acknowledged. | 
We shall now - observe, how beth those fore- 
‘mentioned priaciples, of. God’s pervading all 
things, and his being all things, which were the 
chief grounds of the seeming Polytheism of the 
‘Pagans, were improved and carried on farther by 
those amongst them, who had no higher notion 
of the supreme Deity, than as. the soul of the 
world. Which opinion, that it feund entertain- 
ment amongst so many of them, probably might 
be from hence, becanse it was go obvious for 
those of them, that were religions, to conceive, 
‘that as themselves consiated of body and. sgal, 
-s@ the body of the whole world was not without 
-ite soul neither ; and that their humaa souls. were . 
as well derived from the life and soul of the 
world, as the earth and. water in their bodies was 
from the earth and water of the world. Now 
‘whereas the more refined Pagans, as was before 
-observed, suppose God to pervade and pass 
through all things auyoc, unmixedly—these con- 
cluded God to be (according to that definition of 
-him in Quinctilian, taken in a rigid senae) “. Spi- 
ritum omnibus parlibus immistum;” a spirit im- 
“mingled with ali the parts of the woUe= or Bee 
-in Manilias’s language, , 


Infusumque Deum coelo, térrisque fe inine, a 
B2 | 
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priticipally dct in sothe one part‘of the bodf, 
which therefore hath been called the hegémoni- 
con and principale, some taking this te be the’ 
brain, others the heart, but Strato in Tertullian“ 
ridiculously, the place betwixt the eyebrows; 80 
the Stoics did suppose the — Soul or Mind of 
the world, to act principally in some one ‘part 
thereof (which what it was notwithstanding they 
did nét-all agree upon), as ‘the hegethonicon or 
principafe} and this was sotnetimes called by 
them emphatically God. -But nevertheless they’ 
all acknowledged this mundane soul, as the souls 
of other animals, to pervade, animate, or enliven 
and actuate, more ox less, its ‘whole body, the 
world, This is plainly declared by Laertiue in 
the life of Zeno :> Tép &n Koopoy Stoueiobat kard. vouv 
Kat H mpovoway, eit dav avrov péooe Suiovros rod vou, ka0d- 
wip maby The Yoxnc’ Ar’ Wn 8 Ot. ov pev puddoy, Xe 

wy pty "yao ‘we eEuc Kexvipnned, wr Sic ray vorwr Kat TOY 
vevpon’ oe wy 8 WC VOUS, We dia Tov iryefovikad” ovrw 81 
nat ‘réy ddov snseaid twov ovra kat Empoxov Kat ovens, 
Exe wyetevikéy | juev rov ailipa, 7 Tov ovpavdy, 7] Tov HAtov" 

6 Kat spore Ocov Ak yous ‘aro Py ikwe @ WOTED Kexwonclvar, 
cua Tw év tg, Kat Sta‘ rav Coov aravrey Kal porwr, du. 
3 TC ‘ye dvrne xa? iw: The Stoics affirm, that the 
world is goverted by mind and: providence, this 
tind passing through all the parts of it, as the 
soul doth in us: which yet doth not act in all 
parts alike, but in some more, in some tess; it 
passing through some parts only as a habit (as 
through the bones and nerves), bat through others 
4s mid or understanding (as through that which 
is called the hegemontcon ot principale). So 


* De Anima, cap. xv. p. 169. 
b Lib. Vii. segih. 138, 139.: p. 452. 
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the whole world being a living and rational api- 
mal, hath its hegemonicnn or principal part too, 
which according to Antipater is the ether, to Pos- 
sidonius the air, te Cleanthes the sun, &c, And 
they say also, that this first God is, ag it were, 
sensibly diffused through al] animals and plants, 
but through the earth iteelf anly as a habit.— 
Wherefore the whole world, being thug acted 
and avimated by one Divine Soul, is itself, accord- 
ing to these Stoics, also: the supreme God. Thua 
Didymus i in Ensebias, ddov Sé rev xoougqy  P. Ev, |.xv, 
aposvyoosioua: Ov, the Stoics call the 93731. [P- 
whole world God ;—and Origen against ?- *5-. 
Celsus, aapag Si Tov Sroy Kdguey A-yopoyh elvac Ocov, 
Srwixal stv tov wowrev’ The Greeks universally 
affirm the world to be 9 god, byt the Stoics, the 
first and chief God.—And accordingly 7 


Qua pateat mundum divino numine verti — 
Atque ipsam esse Deum: 


- Whereby it may appear the world to is governed 


by a Divine Mind, and also itself to be God.—Asg 
likewise Seneca, * the philosopher, ‘‘ Totum hoe, 
quo continemur, et unum est, et Deus est ;” thig 
whole world, within which we are contained, ig 
both ene thing aad Ged-~-Which is not to be 


. understood of the mere matter of the world, as it 


is nothing byt a heap of atoms, or as endued with 
a plastic and: senseless nature only ; but of it as 
animated by such a soul, as besides sense was 
originally endued with perfect understanding ; 


and as deriving all its godship from thence. For 


* Lib. i. ver. 484, 485, - ; 
> Epistol. xcii. p. 323. tom. ii. opera.. Vide etiam Hpist. xcv. _ 
p- 356. : / 
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Gp. thus Varro i in St. Austin. declares both 
«vi . his own and the Stoical sense concern-. 
ing this point, “ Dicit idem Varro, adhuc de 
naturali theologia  preloquens, Deum se arbi- 
trari esse animam mundi (quem Greci vocant 
xospov) et hunc ipsum’ mundum esse Deum. Sed 
sicut hominem sapientem, cum sit ex corpore et | 
animo, tamen ab animo dici sapientem ; ‘ ita: mun- 
dum Deum dici ab animo, cum sit ex animo et 
corpore.” The same Varro discoursing concern- 
ing natural theology, declareth, that, according 
to his own sense, God is the soul of the world 
(which the Greeks call Cosmos), and that this. 
world itself is also God. But that this ‘is so to 
be understood, that as a wise man, though con- 
sisting of soul and body, yet is denominated wise . 
only from his mind or soul; so the world is de- 
nominated God, from its mind or soul only, it 
consisting both of mind and body. 

Now if the whole animated world be the su- 
preme God, it plainly follows from thence, that 
‘the several parts and members thereof_must be 
the parts’ and members of God; and this was 
readily acknowledged by Seneca;* “ Membra 
sumus corporis magni ;” We are all members of 
one great body :—and ° “ Totum hoc Deus est, 
socii ejus et membra sumus’;” this whole world 
_is God, and we ere not only his members, but 
- also his fellows or companions—as if our human 
souls had a certain kind of fellowship also with 
that great Soul of the universe. And accordingly, 
the Soul of the world, and the whole mundane 
animal, was frequently worshipped by the Pagans, 
. In these its several members; the chief parts of 
* Epist. xcv.p. 356, => Epist. xcii. p. 323, 
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the world, and the most important things of na- 
ture, as it were by piece-meal. Nevertheless it 
doth not at all follow from thence, that these 
were therefore to them really so many several 
gods; for then not only every man, and every 
contemptible animal, every plant and berb, and 
pile of grass, every river and hill, and all things 
else whatsoever, must be so many several gods. 
And that the Pagans themselves did not take 
them for such, Origen observes against that asser- 
tion of Celsus, ‘‘ That if the whole were 
God, then the several parts thereof must 
needs be. gods,” or divine too: we-civar Bea ov povov 
dvOpwirovc, aAXd Kai wavra ta adoya Coa, pton Ovra Tov 
Koopov, roog 8 rovroc Kal ra pura’ a 82 péon Tov KOopOV 
kat ot worapol, ‘kal rd Opn, Kat ai Oadacoat’ Gp eet DAog 
0 Koopoc O:0¢ tor, Hn Kal ot rorapuot Kai ai Oaraseat Ocol 
siow’ aAX’ ovde ‘rovro dycovow "EAXnvec’ rove 5 exusra- 
rovvrac (ci doa -Saipovac, 4 Oeovc, we extivor ovopaZovar) 
worapoic kai OaXaacaic, rovrove av Aé-youev Ocovc. Kat 70 
xafloAudv Kédoov ‘yiverat cat xa? “EXAnvac yevooc, ore 
édvri OAov GY Ozoc, wavrwe ra pton rovrov tort Gea’ kara 
tovro yap Oia torat Cwd, Kat piu, Kat oKvidec, Kat oKWAN- 
Kec, Kal Tay To TwWY Odewy Eldoc, aAAd kal TO Tw opviwy, 
Kai TO rwv tyOvwy" amrep ovd of Aéyovrec Osov eivas rov. 
Kospov, gycovew* From hence it would follow, that 
not.only men must be divine and gods, but also 
all brute animals too (they being parts of the 
world) and plants to boot. Nay, rivers, and 
mountains, and seas, being parts of the world 
likewise (if the whole world be God), must, ac- 
cording to Celsus, needs be gods also. Whereas 
the Greeks themselves will not affirm this; but 
they would only call.those spirits or demons, 
which preside over these rivers and seas, gods. 


L. v. p. 234. 
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Wherefore this universal nasertion of Celsus is, 
false, even according to the Greeks themselyes ; 
that if the whole be God, then all the parts there- 
of must needs be divine, or gods. It following 
. fram thence, that flies, and gnats, and worms, 
aud all kinds of serpents, and birds, and fishes, | 
are all divine animals, or gods: which they them- 
selves, who assert the world to be God, will not 
affirm .— 

Wherefore, though it be true, that the Pagans 
did many times personate and deify the chief 
parts of the world, and things of nature, as well 
as they did the several powers and virtues of the 
raundane soul, diffused through thé whole world 3 
yet did not the intelligent amongst them therefore 
look upon these, as so many true and proper 
gods, but only worship them ag parts and mém- 
bers Of one great mundane animal; or rather, 
worship the Soul of the whole world, their su- 
preme Deity, ia them all, as its various manifesta- 
tions. This S¢. Austin intimates, when writing 
- against Faustus, the Manichean, he prefers even 
the Pagan gods before the Manichean;* “ Jam 
vero coelum, ét terra, et mare, et aét, et sol, et 
luna, et cetera sydera omnia, bec manifesta ecu- 
lis apparent, atque ipsis sensibus presto sunt. 
Que cum Pagani tanquam deos coluat, vel tan- 
quam PARTES UNIUS MAGNI Dei (nam universum 
mundpm quidam eorum putant maximum Deum) 
ea colunt, qne sunt. Vos autem, cum es colatis, 
que omnino non sunt, propinquiores egsetis vera 
pietati, si saltem Pagani essetis, qui corpora ¢co- 
Innt, etsi non colenda, tamen vera.” Now the 
heaven, earth, sea, and air, sun, moen, and stars, 

. * Lib. xx. contra Faustum, cap. v. p. 238. tom. viil. oper. 
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are things all manifest and really present to our 
senses ; which, when the Pagans worship as pods, 
Or 46 PARTS OF ONE GREAT Gop (for some of them 
think the whole world to be the craavest Gop), 
they worship things that are; so that you, wor- 
shipplag things that are not, would be nearer to 
true piety than you are, were you Pagans, and 
worshipped bodies too; which though they ought 
not to be worshipped, yet are they true and real 
things. —-But this is further insisted upon Liv. «. x. 
by the same St. Austin, in his book [7%! 
De C. D. where after that large enumeration 
of the Pagan gods before set down, be thus con- 
vinces their folly in worshipping the several di- 
vided tembers, parts and powers, of. the one 
great God, after that manner personated: ‘“ Hee 
omnia qua dixi, et que¢unque non dixi (non enim — 
omaia dicenda arbitratus sum) hi omnes.dii dex- 
que sit unus Jupiter; sive sint, ut quidam volunt; 
omnia ista partes ejus, sive virtutes ejus, sicut eis 
‘videtur, quibus eum placet esse mundi animum ; 
qua sententia velat magnorum, maltoramque 
doctorum est. Hec, inquam, si ita guot, quod: 
quale sit, nondam interim quero, quid perderent, 
si unum Deum colerent prudentiori compendio? 
Qaid enim ejus contemneretur, cam ipse colere- 
tur? Si autem mietuendam sit, ne pretermisse 
sive neglecte partes ejus-irascerenturs non ergo, 
wt volunt, velut unius animantis hee tota vita esf, 
qué omnes simul continet deos, quasi suas vIR- 
TUTES, vel MEMBRA,. vel PARTES: sed suam 
queque pars. habet vitam a ceteris separatam, 
si preter alteram fasci altera potest, et alia pla- 
cati, alia concitari. . Si autem dicitur omnia simul, 
id est, totum ipsuin Jovem potuisse offendi, si 
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PARTEs ejus non etiam sifgillatim minutatimque . 
colerentur, stulte dicitur. Nalla quippe earum 
pretermitteretur, cum ipse unus, qui haberet 
omnia, coleretur.” All these things, which we 
have now said, and many more, which we have 
not said (for we did not think fit to mention all), 
all these gods and goddesses, let them be one 
and the same Jupiter: whether they will have 
them to be his parts, or. his POWERS, and VIR- 
TUES, according to the sense of those, who think 
God to be. the soul or mind of the whole world; 
which is the opinion of many and great doctors. 
This, I say, if it be so, which, what it is; we 
will not now examine; what would these Pagans 
lose, if in a more prudent compendium, they 
should worship one only God? For what of bim - 
eould be despised, when his whole self was wor- 
shipped? But if they fear, lest his parts preter- 
mitted, or neglected, should be angry, or take 
offence ; then it is not, as they pretend, the life - 
of one great animal, which at once contains alk 
the gods, as his. virtues, or members, or parts, 
but every part hath its own life by itself, separate 
from the rest, since one of them may be angry, 
when another is pleased, and the contrary. But 
‘if it should be said, that altogether, that is, the 
whole. Jupiter might, be offended, if his parts 
were not worshipped all of them severally and 
singly; this would be foolishly said, because 
none of the parts can be pretermitted, when he, 
that hath all, is worshipped. 

Thus do the Pagans in Athanasius* also de- 
clare, that they did not worship the several parts 
of the world, as really so many true aud proper 

* Orat. contra Greecosz, p. 3), tom, 1. oper. 
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gods, but only as the parts, or members, of their 
one supreme God, that great mundane animal (or 
whole animated world) taken all together as one 
thing ; aAr’ i lowe Biarpovjeeva piv, xat xaO éavta Aap Pave 
eva, émdey aura Kat avrot cuvopodcyovow, 0 op0v ‘8 wavra 
| cuvdrrovrec, kal we ty amoreAouvrec péya owpa, TO é\ov 
Qtov civar dycover’ But the Pagans themselves will 
acknowledge, that the divided parts of the world, 
taken severally, are but indigent and imperfect. 
things ; nevertheless do they contend, that as they 
are by them joined all together into one great body 
(enlivened by one soul), so is the whole of them 
traly and properly God.—And now we think it 
is sufficiently evident, that though these Pagans 
verbally personated and deified, not only the se- 
veral powers and virtues of the one supreme God, 
or mundane soul, diffused throughout the whole 
world, but also the several parts of the world itself 
and the natures of things; yet their meaning 
herein was not to make these in themselves really 
80 many several true and proper gods (much less 
independent ones), but to worship one supreme 
God (which to them was the whole animated 
world) in those his several parts and members, as 
it were by piece-meal, or under so many made- 
quate conceptions. 
The Pagans therefore were plainly divided in 
their natural theology, .as to their opinions con- 
‘cerning the supreme God; some of them concetv- 
ing him to be nothing higher than a mundane soul: 
whereas others of them, to use Origen’s language, 
did vireo Batvev wacav my atoOnrny goa, Kat pndapov 
avrg vouiley Wovaba Tov Orov, a avw Kai oe v uTrip Cont. Celis. 
ra swuara Corey avrov, transcend all the sen- ” ae 
sible nature, and thinking God not at all to be | 
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seated. there, looked for him above al] corporeal 
things--Now the former of these Pagans. wor- 
‘hipped the whole corporeal world, as the body 
of God; but the latter of them, though they had 
higher thoughts of God, than ag a mundane soul, 
yet supposing him to haye been the cause of all 
things, and so at first to have contained all things 
within himself, as likewise that the world, after it 
was made, was not. cut-off from ‘him, nor.sub- 
. sisted alone by itself, as.a dead thing,. but was 
‘clesely united to him, and livingly dependent on 
him: these, J say, though they did not take the 
’ world to be God, or the body. of God, yet did 
they also look upon it.as Mov, as that which was 
Divine and sacred ; and supposed, that God was 
to be worshipped in all, or that the whole world 
was to be worshipped as-his ‘image or temple. | 
'Thas Plutarch, * though much disliking the deify- 
ing of inanimate things, doth himself nevertheless 
approve ef worshipping God in the whole corpo- 
‘real world, he affirming it to be tsocy aywraroy.xat 
. Osomperésraroy, a most holy, and most god-becoming 
‘temple.—And the ancient Persians, or magi, who 
-by no means would allow of worshipping God in 
‘any artificial temples made with men’s hands, did 
notwithstanding thus worship God, sub dio, and 
apon the tops of mountains, in the whole corpo- 
real world, as his natural temple, as Cicero tes- 
De Leg..ii. tifieth: “‘ Nec sequor magos Persarum, 
.p- 33 quibus auctoribus Xerxes inflammasse 
templa Gracie dicitur, quod parietibus include- 
rent:deos, quibus omnia deberent esse patentia ac 
libera, quorumque hic mundus omnis templum 
esset et domicilium:” Neither do I adhere to the 


ie * De Iside et Osir-p. 982, 
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Persian magi, by whose suggestion and persua- 
sion Xerxes’ is said to have burnt all the temples 
of the Greeks, because they inclosed and shut up 
their gods within walls, to whom all things ought 
to be open and free, and whose temple and habi- 
tation this whole world is.—And, therefore, when 
_Diogenes Laertius* writeth thus of these magi, that 
they did @covc arodeivesfar wep Ket yqv Kai Vdwp, rwv oe 
Eod ve KaTuyiweoKay, make fire and earth and water 
to be gods, but condemn all statues and images 
—we conceive the meaning hereof to be no other 
than this, thatasthey wershipped God in no tem- 
ple, save only that of the whole world, so neither 
did they allow any ather statues or images of him, 
than the things of nature, and parts of the world, 
such as fire, and earth, and water, called there- 
fore by them, in this sense and ro other, gods. 
‘For thas are they clearly represented by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and that according to the express 
| testimony of Dino; Ove ‘av vraibpy rove Protrept. p. 
Mayouc o o Alwwy lye, feov eyaAuata mova ro bg eh 
wvup kat idwe vouilovrac. “Que ‘amexpupapny Potter.) 
avdt rey rovrav dyvouv. Ey ydo xai ra pddsora arogav- 
<yuv olavrai rac mavnc, add’ ate stipay KaroAwfaivovew 
ararny. "AyéApara piv Oswy av Evra wat ABouc viredyhace, 
Doren “EAAnvec’ cud: pity "IBWac Kai ‘Iyveqzovac, keBarep 
Atyrrien aAAd wup re kat tdwp wc fidccopar =Dinon. 
affirmeth, that the Persian magi sacrificed uader 
‘the open heavens, they accounting fire and water 
to be the only statues and images of the gods. 
For I would not here conceal their ignorance nei- 
ther, who, thinking to avoid one error, fall into 
another; whilst they allow not wood and stanes 
to be the i images of the gods, as the Greeks. do, 


* Proém. oper. segm. 6. p. 5, 
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nor Ichneumones and Ibides, as the Egyptians, 
but only fire and water, as philosophers.—Which 
difference betwixt the Pagan theologers, that some 
of them looked upon the whole world as God, or 
as the body of God, others only as the image, or 
the temple of God, is thus taken notice of by Ma- 
crobius upon Scipio's dream, where the world 
Lib.i.ecxiv, - W2S Called a temple. “ Bene autem uni- 
_ -versus mundus Dei templum vocatur, 
propter illos, qui estimant, nihil esse aliud Deum, 
nisi celum ipsum, et celestia ista que cernimus. 
Ideo ut. summi omnipotentiam Dei. ostendereét 
posse vix intelligi, nunquam posse. videri, ‘quic- 
quid humano subjicitur aspectui templum ejus 
. Yocavit; ut qui hec veneratur ut templa, cultum 
tamen maximum debeat conditori; sciatque quis- — 
quis in usum templi hujus. inducitur, ritu sibi vi- 
vendum sacerdotis.” The whole. world is well 
called here the temple of God, in way of op- 
position to those who think God to be nothing else 
but the heaven itself, and those heavenly things 
which we see (or the whole sensible world ani- 
mated): wherefore Cicero, that he might shew the 
omnipotence of the first supreme God to be such 
as could scarcely be understood, but not at all 
perceived by sense, he calleth whatsoever falleth 
under haman sight, his temple; that so he, that 
worshippeth these things as the temple of God, 
might in the mean time remember, that the chief 
worship is due to the maker and creator of them ; 
as also that himself ought to live in the world 
like a priest or mysta, holily and religiously.— 
_ And thu8 we see, that the Pagans were universally 
Cosmolatre, or. world-worshippers, in one sense 
or other; not that they worshipped the world as 
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a dead and ‘inahimate thing, but either as the 
body of God, or at least as the temple or image 
of him. Neither of which terminated their wor- 
ship in that, which was sensible and visible only, 
but in that great Mind or Soul, which framed 
and governeth the whole world understandingly ; 
though this was called also by them (not the na- 
ture of things, but) quoi cown, the common nature, 
and guaic rov ravroc, OF rwy oAwy, the nature of the 
universe, because it contained under it the sper- 
matic reasons, or plastic principles, of the whole 
world. | 
Reahniatin. these Pagan Theists aniversally 
acknowledging the whole world to be an animal, 
and that mundane animal also to be a god ; those 
of them, who supposed it not to be the first and 
highest God, did consequently all conceive it, 
as hath been already observed, to be either. a se- 
cond, or at least a third god. And thus Origen," 
cagwe Sn rov 'OAov KOojov Aéyouow eva. Qcov, Vrwixos 
pev Tov Towrov, o« 8 aro IlAarwvoe rov Asvrepov, rivic 
& aurwy rov Totrov’ The Greeks do plainly affirm 
the whole world to. be a god; some of them, as 
the Stoics, the first God; others, as the Plato- 
nists, (to whom may be added the Egyptians also) 
the second god; though some of these Plato- 
nists call it the third god. ‘Those of the Plato- 
nists,, who called the mundane animal, or ani- 
mated world, the. second god, looked upon -that 
whole Platonic trinity of Divine hypostases (Ta- 
yabov, Nove and Yuyn) all but as one first. God; 
but those others of them, who called it a third 
god, supposed a great distinction betwixt those 
. three hypostases, and made so many several gece 


* Contra Celsum, lib. i. p. 235. 
VOL. III. Cc 
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of them ; the first, a monad, or simple goodness ; 
the second, mind or intellect ; the third, Psyche, 
or the universal soul, which also without any 
more ado they concluded to be the immediate 
soul of this corporeal world, existing likewise 
from eternity with it, New this second god, 
which was the whole animated world, as well to 
the Egyptians as the Platonists, was. by them 
both said to be, not only: the temple and image, 
but also the Son of the first God. That the 
a S29, 980, Egyptians called the animated world 
oa the Son of God, hath been already 
proved ; and that the other Pagans did the like 
also, is evident from this of Celsus, where he 
pretends, that the Christians called their Jesus 
the Son of God, in imitation of those ancient 
Orig. contra Pagans, who had styled the world so: 
Cels. p. 308. ‘Orobev S$ kat avro rovro exndGev avroig, Gecov 
‘ vlow KaXeiy, onpatves® “Avopec waauo, raves O& Tov Koopov, 
we ex Geo yevousvon, maida Te avrou kat nt0cov mpoceirov. 
Flavy ya dpotoe ovrog Te KaKeivoe wale Ocov' Whence 
these Christians came to call their Jesus the Son 
of God, I shall now declare; namely, because 
our ancestors had -called the world, as made by 
God, the Son of God, and God. Now is there 
not a goodly similitude (think you) betwixt these 
_ two sons of God, theirs and ours?—Upon which 
Gri: contes words of his, Origen writeth thus : On 
Cels.p. 208. 8 yidy Osov nuac Nees Tapamovjoavrag ra 
wept TOU KOopov, we ex Beov yevouevou, Kai viou Ovroe avrov 
kai Mou" Celsus supposed us Christians to have 
borrowed this appellation of the Son of God from 
the Pagans, they caNing the world, as made by 
God, the Son of God, and God.—Wherefore 
these Pagans, who looked upon the whole ani- 
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mated world only as the second God, and Son of 
Ged, did unquestionably also worship the first 
God, in the world, and that probably by person: 
ating and deifying his several parts and members 
too. Thus do we understand, what that was, 
which gave occasion to this mistake of late wri- 
ters, that the Pagans worshipped the inanimate 
parts of the world, as such, for true and proper 
gods; viz. their not perceiving, that they wor- 
shipped these only, as the parts or living mem- 
bers of one great mundane animal, which was to 
them, if not the first God, yet at least the second 
God; the temple, image, and Son, of the first 
God. _ ) 

And now have we, as we conceive, given a full 
account of the seeming Polytheism of the Pagans, 
not only in their poetical and fabulous, but also 
their political or civil, theology; the former of 
which was nothing but fancy and fiction, and the. 
conforming of Divine to human things ; the latter 
nothing but valgar opinion and error, together 
with the laws and institutes of statesmen and 
politicians, designed principally to amuse the val- 
gar, and keep them the better in obedience ahd 
subjection to civil laws: Besides which, the in- 
telligent Pagans generally acknowledged another 
. theology, which was néither fiction, nor mere 
opinion and law, bat nature and philosophy, or 
_ absolute truth and reality; according to which 
. hatural and philosophic theology of theirs, there 
was only one unmade self-originated Deity, and 
many other created gods, as his inferior minits- 
ters. So that those many poetical and political 
gods could not possibly be looked upon other- 
wise, than either as the created ministers of one 

c2 
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supreme God, whether taken singly or collee- 
tively; or else as the polyonymy and various de- 
nomination of him, according to several notions 
and partial conceptions of him; and: his several 
powers and manifestations of the world perso- 
nated and deified. Which latter we have already 
proved to have been the most generally-received 
opinion of the Pagan theologers; according to 
that of Euclides* the philosopher, év Taya@cv rod- 
Aoig Ovopaci KaAouuevoy, there is. one supreme Good 
(or highest Deity) called by niany names :—and, 
according to that.of Antisthenes before cited, 
That the many popular gods were but one and 
the same natural God, viz. as Lactantius adds, 
‘“ Summe totius are ‘The maker of 
the whole world. 

_ We shall conclude with repeating what hath 
been already suggested, that though the intelli- 
gent Pagans did generally disclaim their fabu-. 
lous theology ; St. Austin telling us, that when — 
the absurdities thereof were urged against them, 
they wcule commonly make such replies as these: 
c.p.hiv.c. “Absit, inquiunt, fabularam est ista 
x [P75]  garrulitas;” and again, “ Rursus, inqui- 
unt, ad fabulas redis;” Far be it from us (say 
they) to think so or so,.this is nothing but the 
garrulity of idle fables; and, You would bring - 
us again to fables—And though they owned 
another theology besides their civil, which was 
the natural and philosophical, as the only true; __ 
yet did they notwithstanding acknowledge a kind 
of necessity, that, in. those times at least, there 
‘should be, besides the natural and philosophical 
theology, which the vulgar were not so capable 


_ * Apud Diogen, Laert. lib. ii; segm. 106, p. 142. 
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of, another theology framed and held forth, that 
might be more accommodate to their .a pprehen- 
_ sions. Thas that Roman pontifex, Scevola, in 
St. Austin, declareth,* “ Expedire existimat falli 
in religione civitates,” That it was expedient (as 
he thought) that cities and commonwealths should 
be deceived in their religion, or have something 
false or fabulous intermingled with it ; —he giving 
this reason for the same, because the natural and 
philosophic theology contained many. things in it, 
which, though true, yet would be burtful for the 
vulgar to know; as, for example, ‘‘ Quod verus 
Deus nec sexum habeat, nec etatem, nec definita 
corporis membra ;” That the true God hath nei- 
ther sex, nor age, nor bodily members ; and that 
Hercules and A‘sculapius, &c. were not gods, 
. but men, obnoxious to the same infirmities with 
others—and the like. And the learned Varro, 
in his book of religions,’ publicly maintained the 
same doctrine: ‘ Varro de religionibus loquens, 
evidenter dicit, multa esse vera, que vulgo scire 
non sit utile; multaque, que tametsi falsa sint, 
aliter existimare populum expediat : et ideo Gra- 
cos teletas-et mysteria taciturnitate parietibusque 
clausisse,” &c. That there were many things true 
in, religion, which it was not convenient for the 
vulgar to know; as likewise many things false, 
of. which it was expedient they should think 
otherwise: and that for this cause, the Greeks 
inclosed their telete or mysteries within walls, 
and kept them under a seal of. secrecy.—Upon 
which of Varro St. Austin thus noteth: “ Hie 
certe totum consilium yrodidit, sapientium, per 
* De Civit. Dei, lib. iv. cap. xxvii. p. 84. tom. vil. oper.- 
> Apnd Augustin. ubj supra, p. 88, : 
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quos ¢ivifates et populi regerentur::” Varro here | 
plainly discovers and betrays the whole counsel 
and secrecy of statesmen and politicians, by 
whom cities and nations were.governed, and their 
very arcanum of government, namely this, That 
people were to be deceived in their religion, for 
their own good, and the: good of their govern- 
ors.—The same fathér there adding, That evil 
demons were much gratified with. this doctrine, 
and liked this frand and imposture very well, 
which gave them an advantage.to ryle and tyran- 
nize, as well over the deceivers as. the deceived .—- 
Lastly, Strabo also,’ though otherwise a grave 
and sober writer, speaks freely and breadly to 
the same purpose . ov yap dyAov TE yuvanwy kat Tav- 
ToC yvdaiov 7Anfouc erarya-yew oy Suvarov grrocegy, Kal 
mpockadicas0a mooc evotBaav Kal omornta’ Kal wiortv! 
aAXa det kat Sea SerotSaruoviac, rovro 88 ovK avev pvOoroiiag 
at repateiac’ It is not possible, that women, and 
others of the vulgar sort, should. be conducted 
and carried on towards piety, holiness, and faith, 
merely by philosophic reason and truth; but this 
must be done:by superstition, and that not with- 
out the help of fables and prodigious or wonder- 
ful narrations.—From whence it is plain, that 
Strabo did not only allow a necessity of a civil 
theology, besides the nateral and philosophical, 
but also of.a fabulous and poetical.one too. And 
this is a thing the less to be wondered at in these 
Pagans, because some Christians also seem to 
acknowledge a kind of truth herein; Synesius 
himself. writing after this manner :° ro & paorov xa- 
gayeAaserat o Snpog’ Sarat yee reoaretac’ ‘That, which is 
*. Lib. i. p. 18. ; . 
® In Encomio Calvitiei, p. 73. oper. edit. Petavii. 
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easy and ordinary, will be contemned by the vul- 
gar, or common people; and therefore there is 
need of something strange and prodigious in 
religion for them. Flavius Josephus ¢, 4, 1.4. 
making this free acknowledgment, con- [f, x" P 
cerning the wise men among the Greeks, edit. Haver- 
rauta mept Qeov ppovey oi coperaros Soxover ome 
mapa roig"EAXAnet, That they held the same things 
concerning God which the Jews did-—adds. not- 
withstanding afterwards, tig wANDog Sobac TpoKarei- 
Anuptvov, ry adnfeav TOU. Sd-yparoc eEeveyKety ovK éroA~ 
pnoav, that they were afraid to declare the. truth 
of this their doctrine to the vulgar, prepossessed 
with other opinions.—And indeed they did not 
think it safe to declare the natural and true the- 
ology promiscuously to all; Plato* himself inti 
mating as much in these words: rev wowrny Kai wa- 
‘Tépa TOVOE TOU TavTOC, EC wavrac aduvarav Aéyerv’ That as 
it was hard to find out the maker of this universe, 
so neither, being found out, could he be declared 
to the vulgar.— Wherefore.since God was so hard 
to be understood, they conceived it necessary, 
that the vulgar should be permitted to worship 
‘him in his works, by parts and piece-meal, ac- 
cording to the various nianifestations of himself; 
that is, should have a civil theology at least, dis- 
tinct from the natural and philosophical, if not 
‘another fabulgus one too. 
xxxv. We have now dispatched the first of 
‘those three heads proposed to be insisted on, viz. 
that the Pagans worshipped one and the same 
supreme God, under many personal names, so 
that much of their Polytheism was but seeming 
and fantastical, and indeed nothing but the 


>In Timzo, cap. xiii. p. 236, edit, Fabricii, 
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polyonymy of one supreme God, they making © 
many poetical and political gods of that .one 
natural God; and thus worshipping God by 
parts and: piece-meal, according to that clear 
acknowledgment of Maximus Madaurensis* -be- 
fore cited: “ Unius summi Dei virtutes, per 
mundanum opus diffusas, nos multis vocabulis 
invocamus; et dum ejus quasi quedam membra 
carptim variis supplicationibus prosequimur, to- 
tum colere videmur.” ‘The virtues of the one 
supreme’ God diffused throughout the whole 
world, we (Pagans) invoke under many several - 
names; and so prosecuting, with our supplica- 
tions, his.as it were divided members, must needs 
be thought to worship him-whole, we leaving out 
nothing of him.—We shall proceed to the:second 
head proposed, that hesides this polyonymy of 
one supreme God in the poetical and civil theo- 
logy of the Pagans, which was their seeming and 
fantastic Polytheism, they had another real 
Polytheism also; they acknowledging in their 
natural and philosophic theology likewise a mul- 
tiplicity of gods, that is, of substantial under- 
standing beings, superior to men, ‘really existing 
in the world. Which though they were ¢alled 
by them gods, yet were they not therefore sup- 
posed ‘to be a a-yevunror and avroyeveic, ‘unmade and 
self-existent, or independent beings—but all of 
them {one only excepted) yevnrot Got, generated 
gods—according to the larger notion of 
‘that word before declared; that is, 
though not xara Xpovon, yet at least, ax’ les yevun- 
rol, though not as made in time, yet as produced 
from. a superior cause.—Platarch propounding 
* Apud, Augustin. Epist. xvi. p. 15, tom. ii. oper. 
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this for one amongst his Platonic questions, why 
0 avwrarw Oroc, the highest and supreme God— 
was called by Plato, both the father and maker 
of all things, gives this reply to it in the words 
before cited; 7 rev piv Dewy tev yervnrwrv Kat Tov 
avOpwrwv marnp torw (we"Opnoog ewovouater), romrnc 8 
rwyv adoywy Kat ayvywv, that perhaps he was said to 
be the father of all the generated gods, and of 
men (as he is also styled in Homer), but the 
maker of all other irrational and inanimate 
beings——From which passage of Plutarch’s it 
plainly appears, that the o avwrarw Orde, the one 
highest God—being every way ayivynroc, unmade 
and unproduced—was thought to be the maker or 
father of all the other gods, therefore called yev- 
yyrot. Which is further plainly declared elsewhere 
by the same Plutarch in these words : Sympos. I 
Tarwvoc wartpa Kai mrourriy Toure kOopHov Kat aed ; i. [p. 
rev &dXAwv yevuntwr, rov ayévynrov Kal atoov 

Orov érovonalovroc’ Plato calleth the one unmade 
and eternal God the father and maker of the 
world, and of all other things generated.—And 
though some of those many gods of .Plato’s were 
by him also called aixo, or eternal—yet were they 
likewise yewvnrot too, in another sense, that is, 
produced and derived, by way of emanation, 
from that one, who is every way ayévynroc, jude: 
rived and independent upon any other cause.— _ 
And thus Proclus universally PFO- Theol, pt 

ee eol. p. 

nounces: To svat Oeot, wavrec ot Deol Sua iii. ©. vii. [p. 
rov mowrov txovct Gov? All the gods owe a 
their being gods to the first God—he adding, 
that he is therefore called rnyn ‘rhe Oeornroc, the 


- foantain of the Godhead.— 


Wherefore the many gods of the intelligent 
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Pagans were derived from one God, and but 
vrovpyot Suvauec (as Plutarch somewhere calls 
them), the subservient powers, or ministers ‘of 
the one supreme, unmade Deity.—Which (as 
hath been before observed) was frequently called 
_ by these Pagans ec, God—xar soynv, or In way 
of eminency; as likewise were those other in- 
ferior,.or generated gods, in way of distinction 
from him, called 60, the gods.—And accordingly 
am the sense of Celsus is thus represented 
eiv. p.200. . ; ; ee 
. . . an Origen: Geove Sniovpyoug evar Tavrwy 

owLAaTwY, BONE yoync Epryov ovon¢g Qsov’ | That the 
' gods were the makers of the bodies of .all ani- 
mals, the souls .of them only being the work of 
God.—Moreover, these inferior gods are styled 
by Ammianus Marcellinus, stbstan- 
tiales potestates, substantial powers— 
probably in way of distinction from those other 
Pagan gods, that were not substantial, but only 
sO many names and notions of the one supreme 
God, or his powers severally personated and 
. deified, which substantial powers of Am. Mar-. 
cellinus * (as divination and prophecy was, by 
their means, imparted to men), were all said to 
be subject to that one sovereign Deity called 
‘Themis; ‘ whom (saith he) the ancient theolo- 
gers seated en cubilt et solto Jovis,” in the bed- 
chamber and throne of Jupiter—as indeed some 
of the. poets have made her to be the wife of 
Jupiter, and others his sister. And Anaxarchus 
Vit. Alex. 10 Plutarch styles her zapeSpov rov Awe, 
[P 5 gas Jupiter's assessor—though that  philo- 

". + gopher abused the fable, and grossly 
depraved the meaning of it, as if it signified ray 

* Histor. lib. xxi. cap. i. p. 263. 
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vo wpayGiv wwe tev Kparouvroc Oeueray civ: xat Sixcsov, 
that whatsoever is done by the sovereign Power, 
is therefore just and right—whereas the true 
moral thereof was this, that justice or righteous- 
ness sits in council with God, and in his mind 
and will prescribes Jaws to nature and the whale 
world. Themis therefore was another name of 
God, amongst the Pagans, according to his uni- 
versal consideration, besides those beforemen- 
tioned: and when Plato, in his book of Laws, * 
would have men to swear by the names of those 
three gods, Jupiter, Apollo, and Themis; pe Dea The 
these were but so many several partial ™#* ? 5? 
notions of the one supreme Deity; the meaning 
thereof being no other than this, as Pighius ob- 
serveth, ‘“‘ Timore divino, veritate ipsa, ac equi- 
tate sanciri debere juramenta. In Jove enim 
summi numinis potestatem, falsi ac perjurii vin- 
dicem.; in Apolline veritatis lamen; in Themide, 
jus, fas, atque licitum esse intelligitur. Est enim 

hemis ipsa lex eterna atque universalis, mundo 
ac nature prescripta;” or, according to Cicero, 
¢* Ratio recta summi Jovis.” And Ficinug, in 
his commentary as to the main agreeth herewith. 
So that, when the Pagan theologers affirmed the 
Numen of Themis te preside over the spirits of 
the elements, and all those other substantial 
powers, from whom divination was participated 
to men; their meaning therein was clearly no — 
other than this; that there was one supreme 
Deity ruling over all the other gods, and that 


- the Divine Mind, which prescribeth laws.to na- 


ture and the whole world, and contains ali the 
fatal decrees in it, according to the evolution of 
: * Lib. xii. p. 685. oper. 
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which things come topass in the world, was the 
fountain, from whence all divination proceeded. ; 
as these secrets were more or less imparted. from 
thence to those inferior created spirits. The phi- 
losophy of the Pagan theology amongst the 
Greeks was plainly no other than this; that there 
is one unmade self-existent Deity, the. original of 
all, and that there are many other substantial 
powers or spirits, created by it, as the ministers 
of its providence in the world: but there was 
much of poetry, or poetic fancy, intermingled 
with this philosophy, as the flourish to. it, to. make 
up their Pagan theology. 

Thus, as hath been before declared, the Pagans 

held both one God, and many gods, in different 
- senses;- one unmade self-existent Deity, and 
many generated or created gods; Onatus* thé 

Pythagorean declaring, that they, who asserted 
- one only God, and not many, “: understood not 
' what the dignity and majesty of the Divine tran- 
scendency consisted in, namely,.in ruling over 
gods;” and Plotinus coriceiving, that thesupreme 
God was most of all glorified, not by being “ con- 
tracted into one,” but “by having multitudes: of 
gods, derived from him, and dependent on him ;” 
and that the honour done to them redounded 
unto: him. Where there are.two.things to be 
distinguished ; first, that, according to the Pagan 
Theists, God was no solitary being;.but that there | 
were multitudes of gods, or substantial powers, 
and living understanding natures, superior to 
men, which were neither self-existent, nor yet 
_ generated: out of matter, but all generated or 


2 Libro weg @ed xa @eov, apud Stobocum in Eclog. physic. lib, i, 
‘ ‘cap. i, p- = no 
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created from one.supreme. Secondly, that for- 
asmuch as these were all supposed to. have some 
influence, more or less, upon the government of 
the world, and the affairs of mankind, they were 
therefore. all of them conceived to be the due 
objects of men’s religious worship, adoration and 
invocation ; and accordingly was the Pagan de- 
votion scattered amongst them all. Nor were 
the gods of the oriental Pagans neither mere dead 
statues and images, as some would conclude from 
the Scripture, but living understanding beings, 
superior to men (though worshipped in images) 
according to that reply of the Chaldeans in -Da- 
niel to Nebuchadnezzar, when he required them 
to tell his dream: ‘‘ There is none other; that can 
Shew this thing before the king, except those 
gods, whose dwelling is not with flesh ;” that is, 
the immortal gods, or who are exalted above the 
condition of human frailty. Though some con- 
ceive, that these words are to be understood of a 
peculiar sort of gods; namely, that this was sach 
a thing, as could not be done by those demons 
and lower aérial gods, which frequently converse 
with men, but was reserved to a higher rank of 
gods, who are above human converse. Now, as 
to the former of these two things, that God is no — 
solitary being, but that there are multitudes of 
understanding beings superior to meo, the crea- 
tures and ministers of one supreme God; the 
Scriptures both of the Old and New Testament 
fully agree with the Pagans herein. ‘ Thousand 
thousands ministered unto him, and ten pas. vii.10. 
thousand times ten thousand stood be- 5 *#-#- 
fore him;” and “ Ye are come to an innumerable 
company of angels.” But the latter of them, that 
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religious worship and invocation doth of right 
belong to these created spirits, 1s constantly de- 
nied and condemned in these writings, that being 
a thing peculiarly reserved to that one.God, who 
was the creator of heaven and earth. And thus 
is that prophecy of Jeremy to be understood, ex- 
‘ pressed in the Chaldee tongue, that so the Jews 
might have it in readiness for those Chaldean 
idolaters, when they came into Babylon: “ Thus 
shall ye say unto them, The gods, that 
have not made the heavens and the 
earth, shall perish from the earth, and from under 
these heavens.” That is, there shall comea time, 
when none shall be religiously worshipped any 
where upon the face of the whole earth, save ouly 
' that-God, who made the heavens and the earth, 


Jer. x.11. 


_. and he without images. too. Which prophecy, 


but in part yet fulfilled, ‘shal! then have its com- 
plete accomplishment, when “ the king- 
doms of this world shall become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ.” And 
thus is the controversy rightly stated betwixt the 
L.i.[oop. Pagans and thé Christians by Lactan- 
re tius: “ Sed fortasse querat aliquis a 

nobis, quod apud Ciceronem querit 
Hortensius ; Si Deus unus est, que esse beata 
solitudo queat? Tanquam nos, qui unum esse 
dicimus, desertum ac solitarium esse dicamus. 
Habet enim ministros, quos vocamus nuntios. 
Et est istud verum, quod dixisse Senecam supra 
retuli; genuisse regni sui ministros Deum. Ve- . 
‘rum hi neque dii sunt, neque deos se vocari aut 
coli volunt ; quippe, qui nibil preter jussum ac 
voluptatem. Dei faciant.” As if we who say, 
there is but one God, therefore made a solitary 
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and deserted Deity. Whereas we acknowledge, 
that God hath his ministers, whom we call an- 
gels: and we grant that to be true, which was 
before cited out of Seneca, that God hath gene- 
rated or created ministers of his kingdom. But 
these are neither gods, nor would they be called 
gods, nor worshipped; forasmuch as they only 
execute the will and command of God.~~-And 
again afterward to the same purpose: ‘“ Si eos 
multitudo delectat, non duodecim dicimus, nec 
trecentos sexaginta quinque (ut Orpheus) sed in- 
numerabiles, et arguimus eorum errores in diver- 
sum, qui tam paucos putant. Sciant tamen quo 
nomine appellari debeant; ne Deum verum vio- 
_ lent, cujus nomen exponunt, dam pluribus tri- 
buunt,” &c. If multitude delight them, we say 
not, that there are twelve, nor yet three hundred 
sixty-five, as Orpheus, but innumerable. And 
we tax their error, on the contrary, who think © 
them to be so few. Nevertheless, let them know, 
by what name they ought to be called, lest they 
violate the true God, whose name ie profaned, © 
when it is given to many.—From which passages 
of Lactantius it plainly appeareth, that the main 
controversy between the Christians and the Pa- 
gans was then only this: Whether or no, the 
created ministers of the supreme God might be 
called gods, and religiously worshipped. But | 
_this Pagan objection against the solitary Deity 
of the Christians is by some ancient Christian 
writers also otherwise answered ; namely, from 
those three hypostases or persons of the ‘Trinity:; 
they affirming, upon that account, that though 
Christians did not acknowledge such a multitude 
of gods as the Pagans, yet did they not therefore 
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make God a solitary and sterile being, before the 
creation. neither, as the Jews did; but went in 
a,middle way betwixt Jews and Pagans, they 
interpreting Moses’s faciamus hominem, to .this 
sense. | 

xxxvi. We shall now shew particularly what 
these many gods of the Pagans were. It hath 
been often observed, thatthe Pagans were divided 
in their. philosophic or natural theology, as to their - 
opinions concerning the supreme God; some of 
them thinking, To Qeiov eEnonpévov slvat ™¢ Ane puaewe, 
that. the supreme Deity was an abstract being, ° 
elevated above nature and the whole world—but 
others, that he was nothing higher than an anima 
mundt, or soul of the world.—Now the former of 
these two were chiefly amongst the Greeks, the 
Pythagoreans and the Platonists, who had ac- 
‘cordingly several distinctions amongst them con- 
cerning their gods,.as between the vmcpxoouior Bet 
and the. éyxoouion, the supermundane and the. mun- 
- dane gods—the 6coi aicvo. and the yevvnrol, the eter- 
nal and the generated gods; that word latter 
being.now taken in_a narrower and more confined 
sense, for such as were made in time, or had a be- 
ginning of their existence: and, lastly, the vonrot 
cot and the aitcMnroi,. the intelligible and the sensi- 
ble gods. And the urepxoomor, aidior and: vonrot Acer, 
supermundane, eternal, and intelligible gods, of 
these Pythagoreans and Platonists, were first of 
all, and principally, those rote apyeal vrecracae, 
(as. Plotinus calls them) those three divine hypo- 
‘stases, that have the nature of principles in the 
universe, Viz. Tagathon or Hen, Nous and Psyche, 
or Monad, Mind and Soul. That this trinity was 
not first of all a mere invention of -Plato’ 8, but 
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much -ancienter than ‘he, is plainly affirmed : by 
Plotinus in these words: Kat elvat rove Ad- “En. 5.1.4 
youc Tovode pin Katvouc, pn 82 vu wry, adAa waAat pev (p- 489.] 
epnobas un | dvamerraptvwe, rouc o¢ vuy Aoyour eEnyrrac € ExEl- 
vw yeyovevat’ Haprupiog mustwoapkvorg rac Sdéac ravrac Tra: 
Aalag eva, Toig avrov TOU TAarwvoc ypaupacty® iyrrero piv 
ovy Kat TYuppevidne xporepov rnc rowurne Sdénc" That these: 
doctrines are not new, nor of yesterday, but have- 
been very anciently delivered,.though obscurely 
(the discourses now extant being -but -explica-. 
tions of them), appears from Plato’s own writings ; 
Parmenides before him having insisted on them. 
Now it is well known, that Parmenides was ad- 
dicted to the Pythagoric sect, and therefore pro-: 
bable, that this doctrine ofa -Divine triad was-one 
of the arcanums of that school also. Which is 
- further confirmed from hence, because Namenius 
a famous Pythagorean entertained it as such. 
And Moderatus (as Simplicius informeth us) 
plainly affirmeth this trinity of principles to have’ 
been a Pythagoric cabala: ovroc 4p kata | In Ar. Phys 
Tove. TluBayopeioug TO piv Hperrov é ev ump cody 
Kat jacay ovciav urropatverat’ TO Oe Acurepov év, OTE tort 
To ovTwe Ov Kat vonTroyv, Ta Elon now civat’ ro 8 Tetrov - 
derep EoTt Yuyikoy, petéyew tov evoc Kaj twv adov' This 
(Moderatus) declareth, that, according to the Py- 
thagoreans, the first ore or unity is above all es- 
sence; that the secand one, which is that, which 
truly is, and intelligible; according to then), is the 
ideas; and that the third, which is psychical. or’ 
soul, partaketh both of the first unity and of the: 
ideas: —Lastly, we have Jamblichus’s testimony 
also in Proclus to the same purpose; zotic civat’ 
Geode rovrouc kat mapa roic [IuBayopeiore vpvoupévouc’ That: 
there were three gods also’ praised om the Pytha- 
VOL, III. D 
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goreans.-Now we have before shewed, that Py 
thagoras’s philosophy was derived from the Or- 
phic cabala, which Proclus* in another place 
Theol. Plat.. thus fully testifieth ; araca y¢ 1 wap. "EX- 
Ee if 7 Ano Ororoyia THe Opsucte $ fort puararyeryiac: 
| _ Exyovoe" arpUrov pev Fv8ayooou waga "AyAaogre 
flov ta wept Oewy 6 Soya day Oévrog? Acuripov 5: Harwvoe' 
vrodstauévou tiv wayreAn wept TOUTwWY EmLOTHUNY, EK TE TWY 
TuBayopeiwy. ai 'Opgucwv yoouparwy’ All the theology: 
of the Greeks was derived from the Orphic Mys- 
tagogia; Pythagoras being first instructed by 
Aglaophemus in the Orphic Orgia, or mysteries 
concerning the gods; and Plato being the next, 
who received a perfect knowledge of all these 
Divine things, both out of the Pythagoric and the 
Orphic writings.—And that a trinity was part 
of that Orphic cabala, we have already proved 
aut of Amelius, he affirming (in Proclus) that 
Plato’s three kings were the same with Orpheus’s- 
trinity, of Phanes, Uranus, and Cronus. More-. 
over, since all these: three, Orpheus, Pythagoras, 
and Plato, travelling into Egypt, were there: ini- 
tiated in that arcane theology of the Egyptians 
(called Hermaical) it seemeth probable (as was. 
before observed) that this doctrine of a Divinetriad 
was also. part of the arcane theology of the Egyp- 
tians. Ht hath been also noted, that there were 
some footsteps of such a trinity in the Mithraic 
_ mysteries amongst the Persians,, derived from 
Zoroaster; as likewise that it was expressly con- 
tained in the magic or Chalday eracles, of what- 
soever authority they may be. -Moreover, it hath 
been signified, that the Samothracians' bad very 
’ anciently a certain trinity of gods, that were the 
«Comment. im Timsum Platon. lib. ii. p. 94. 
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highest of all their gods, and that.called. by a 
Hebrew name too, Cabbirim, or the mighty gods: 
and that from thence the Roman capitoline trinity 
of gids was derived; the second whereof was 
Minerva, which among the Latins, as Athena 
amongst the Greeks, was understood to signify 
the Divine wisdom. ' Lastly, the ternary, or triad, 
was not only accounted a sacred number amongst 
the Pythagoreans, but also, as containing some 
mystery in nature, was therefore made use of by 
other Greeks and Pagans, in their religious rites ; 
as Aristotle informeth us: &0o wapa rnc DeCetlo,1.i. 
Procwe eiAnporec dawep vowouc Exetvnc, Kal xpoc He aes 
tac ayoreiac Tov Dewy younela ry apOuw rouryp’ |. oper.) 
Wherefore from nature, and as it were observing 
her laws, have we taken this number of three, 
making use of the same in the sacrifices of the 
gods, and other purifications.— 

. Now since it cannot well be conceived, how: 
such a trinity of Divine hypostases should be first 
discovered merely by human wit and reason, 
though there be nothing in it (if rightly understood) 
‘that is repugnant to reason; and, since there’ 
are in the ancient writings of the Old Testament 
certain significafions of a plurality in the Deity, 
or of more than one hypostasis, we may reasonably 
conclude that, which Proclus asserteth of this tri- 
nity, as it was contained in the Chaldaic Oracles, 
to be true, that it was at first Oeorapadoroc Beodoyia, 
a theology of Divine tradition or revelation—or a 
Divine cabala, viz. amongst the Hebrews first, and 
from them afterward communicated to the Egyp- 
tians and other nations. Neither ought it to be 
thought any considerable objection to the con- 
trary, because the Platonists, Pythagoreang, and 
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other Pagan. theologers, did not express this their . 
trinity, in the very words of the Athanasian Creed, . 
. nor according to:the form of the Nicene council,; 
Forasmuch as this mystery was gradually imparted. 
to the world, and that first but sparingly to the 
Hebrews themselves, either in their written or: 
-oral cabala; .but afterwards more fully under; 
Christianity, the whole frame whereof was built 
thereupon. Nevertheless was it not so distinctly. 
and precisely determined, nor-so puuctually and: - 
scrupulously stated among the Christians neither, 
till after the rising up. of heresies concerning it.. 
Nor when all was done, did the orthodox. them-. 
selves at first universal y agree, in the signification 
of the word ‘Opooviacoc, coessential or consubstan- 
tial—-Nor, Jastly, is it a thing at all to be won- 
dered at, that in‘such a difficult and mysterious. 
point as this, there should be some diversity of. 
apprehensions amongst the reputed orthodox 
' Christians themselves; and much less therefore. 
amongst Pagans and philosophers. However,, 
we freely acknowledge, that as this Divine cabala 
was but little understood by. many of those who 
entertained it among the Pagans, so was it by: 
divers of them much depraved and adulterated. 
also. 

For first, the Pagans universally: called this, 
their trinity of gods, Tov’ Tlowrov, Tov Asurepov, and 
rov Tgirov Oeov, the first, the second, and the third. 
god ;—as the more. philosophical amongst them. 
called it also a trinity of causes, and a trinity of 
principles, and sometimes a trinity of opificers., 
InTime. Plat. Thus is this cabala of the'trinity styled 
ES to Proclus, 7.rev Tpwy Oewy mTapacostc, the. 
tradition of the three gods.—And accordingly is. 
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‘it said of Numenius by him, thatrpcic a GY tn Time. Plat. 
‘vusnoag Beoc, he did rearypoov kaXstv, wamoy, P: 95 
Exyovoy, awro-yovor, having praised the three gods, 
tragically or affectedly called them, the grand- 
father, the son, and the nephew ;—Numenius 
thereby intimating, that as the second of these 
gods was the offspring of the first god, so the third, 
called the nephew of the first, was derived both 
from him and from the second ; from the first as 
the grandfather; and from the second as the fa- 
ther of him. “ Harpocration, likewise, Atticus, and 
Amelius, are said by Proclus to have entertained 
this same cabala or tradition of the three gods, 
the Jatter of these styling them BaoXéac rosic, and 
totrov Snuovpyoy, three kings, and three opificers, 
or makers of the whole world. In like manner 
Plotinus, speaking of the second of these Ena. 5.1. v. 
three hypostases, (that is, vovc, the first “ mle 78: 
mind or intellect) calls him Sevrepov Oicy, thesecond 
god ; Kat Orde abrn # guar, cat Qeoc Aevrepoc, * popal- 
vu eauroy, mol oper Exeivov’ 0 O& vrepxaOnrat Kat vireot 
Egurai & émi KaAne ovrwe oLoy xprniBoc, # n && avrov éEdorarae’ 
oe yap EKELVOY Baivovra un tr ayixou Toe, Bn 7 8 av au emt 
yuxns ‘eve BePneévar, aXX’: evar avr@ KaAXog a adunyavov 
qpO avTOU moo" And this nature is God, I say 
a second God, offering himself to view, before 
that other God can be seen, who is seated above, 
‘this being as it were the glorious throne of him. 
For it is not fit, that he should be immediately 
‘seated in any that is ‘inanimate; nor in mére soul 
neither; but that there should be such an immense 
pulchritude and splendour shining before him, like 
_the pomp and procession before the great king.— 
He also elsewhere mentions ‘all these three gods 
together, making this world to be an image of 
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En, 2. Li. ©. them all: Picrrcces our Ae yerat obrac , Kooube 
xviii. [p. 148.] LKWY, GE ELKOVIZOMEVO?’ EaTNKOTEL EY TOU Tew- 
rou, kat Sevtipov, rov dé rpirov, eornxorog ply. Kal avrov, 


GAN ev ry dAy, Kat Kata cupBEBniccg Kwovpéiver’ Where- 
fore this world may well be called an image, it 
depending. upon.that above (as an image in a 


glass), which is threefold. Whereof the first and 


second God always stand immoveably; the third 


likewise isin itself stable too, but accidentally - 
moved, by reason of the mobility of matter and 
things below it.—-And that we may here give a 
taste of the mystical theology and enthusiasa of 
these Platonists too, Porphyrius in the life of Plo- 
tinus*-affirmeth, that both Plotinus and himself 
had sometimes experience. of a kind of ecstatic 
union with the first of these three gods, that which 
is above mind and understanding: moddaxie é evd yours 


éavroy ec Tov Tpwrov Kal Exixewa Osov raic Evyotaic, epavn, 


Exeivog © jinTE popPny, pn TE TLva Weay exw, UTip 88 vou, 
kal way TO voytov ipupivocg’ @ Sn Kai yw Tlopguptoc aawrak, 
Aéyw wAnovaca Kat evwOnvar Plotinus often endea- 
vouring to raise up his. mind to the. first and 
highest God, that God sometimes appeared. to 
him, who hath neither form nor idea, but is placed 


_ above intellect, and all that is intelligible; te | 


whom I Porphyrius affirm myself to have been 
once united in the sixty-eighth year of my age.— 
And again afterward, zéAoc¢ avr Kal oxoroc nv, rd 
EvwOnvat- Kal weAdoai Tw Ext waar Oe~p, ErvxE SE TErpaKte Tov 
Ore ouuniny aurep rov oxarou rourov’ Plotinus’s chief 
aim and scope was, to be united to and conjoined 
with the supreme God, who is above all; which 
scope he attained unto four-several times, whilst 
myself was with him, by a certain ineffable energ’y. 
| ® Cap. xxiii. p. 137. in Fabricii: Biblioth. Graec. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. ‘ 
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i—That is Plotinus aimed at such a kind of rap- 


.@arous and ecstatic uvion with the To &, and T 
ayalov, the Grst of the three highest. gods, (called 


.the one and the good) as by himself is described 
towards the latter end of this last book, *. where 
‘he calls it éxaginy, and magovaiay erornune apstrrova, 
cand ro tavrwy xlyrpov Tw olov mavrwy klyrpy. owerray, 
.a kind.of tactual union, and a certain presence 
.better than knowledge, aad the joining of our 
-OWD centre, as it were, with the centre of the uni- 


verse.—Thus we. see, that the Platonic trivity 


4s a trinity of gods, of whieh three gods therefore, 


:the ‘second and the third must of necessity be 
inferior gods, because otherwise they would be 
-three independent gods ; whereas the Pagan the- 
ology expressly disclaims a plurality of indepen- 
dent and self-originated deities. 

But since, according to the principles of Christ- 
sanity, which was partly designed to oppose ‘and — 


‘bear down the Pagan Polytheism, there is one 


only God to be acknowledged; the meaning 
whereof notwithstanding seems te be chiefly di- 
rected against the deifying of created beings, or 
giving religious worship to any, besides the un- 
.created, and the creator of all: moreover, since 
in the Scrjpture, which ig the only true rule and 
measure of this Divine cabala of the trinity, 
though the Asyec or Word be said to have been 
with God, (that is, God the Father) and also it- 
‘self to be God, (that is, not a creature) yet is it 
no where called another, or second God. There- 
fore cannot we Christians entertain this Pagan 
language of a trinity of Gods, but.must call it 
either a trinity.of Divine hypostases, or subsist- 
-»-® Dp Bong vel.Uno, Ennead. vi.-lib, ix. cap. Xe p. FFs - 
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ences, or persons, or the like. Nevertheless it 
‘as observable, that. Philo,* though, according to 
his Jewish principles, he was a zealous’ opposer 
of the Pagan Polytheism and idolatry, yet did he 
not, for all that, seruple to call the Oxov Acyor, 
the divine Word, after the Platonic way, Acvrepov 

Ocov, a second God; as not suspecting this to — 
‘clash with the principles of his religion, or that 
second commandment of the decalogue, “Thou 
shalt have no other gods before my face ;” possi- 
' bly because he conceived, that ‘this was to be 
understood of creature-gods only: whereas ‘his 
second God, the divine Aayoc or Word, is:declared 
by him to be ai&oc, eternal, and therefore, ac- 
cording to the Jewish theology, uncreated.. How- 
ever, this language of a second and third God is 
not so excusable in a Jew,.as it might be in a 
Pagan; because. the. Pagans, according to the 
principles. ef their religion, were so far from 
having any scrupulosity against a plurality of 
gads, (so long as there was only one fountain. of 
the Godhead acknowledged) that’ they rather ac- 
counted it an honour to the supreme God, as hath: 
been .already shewed, that he should have many 
other, not only titular gods: under. him, but also 
such as.were religiously. worshipped : wherefore, 
besides this second and third God, they also did 
- luxuriate in their other many creature-gods. And. 
indeed St. Austin:doth upon this: accoynt seem 
somewhat to .excuse: the. Pagans. for this’ their 
trinity of goat, and . principles, i in .these. words: | 
C.D.Lx.c. ‘“Uiberis enim verbis .loquuntur philoso- : 
23.0 CC, phi, nec in rebus:ad intelligendum diff- : 
cillimis -offensionem religiosarum aurium - perti- 

@ Vide Eusebium,, Prepar. Evangel. lib. vii. cap. xiii. p. 323. 
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‘mescunt. Nobis autem ad certam regulam loqui 
fas est, ne verborum licentia, etiam in rebus, que 
in his significantur, impiam gignat opinionem. 
-Nos autem non dicimus duo vel tria principia, 
cum de Deo loquimur; sicut nec duos deos vel 
_ tres; nobis licitum est dicere, quamvis de uno- 
quoque loquentes, vel de Filio, vel- de Spiritu 
Sancto, etiam singulum quemqye Deum esse fa- 
teamur.” The philosophers use free language ; 
nor in these things, which are extremely difficult 
to be understood, did they at all fear the offend- 
ing of any religious and scrupulous ears. ‘But 
‘the case is otherwise with us Christians ; for 
we are tied up to phrases, and ought to speak 
‘according to a certain rule, lest the licentious 
use of words should beget a wicked opinion in 
any concerning those things, that are signified by 
them.—That is, though this might be in a man- 
ner excusable in the Pagans, because each of 
those three hypostases is God, therefore to call. 
them severally gods, and all of them a trinity of 
gods and principles; they having no such rule 
then given them to govern their language by as 
' this; ‘“‘ That though the Father be God, the Son 
God, and the Holy Ghost God, yet are they not 
three‘Gods, but one God :” yet is not this allow- 
able for us Christians, to speak of a second or | 
third:God or principle, or to call the holy Trinity 
a trinity of Gods, notwithstanding that when we 
spéak of the Father, or of the Son, or of the Holy 
Ghost severally, we confess each of them to be 
God. 

And indeed when the Pagans thus spake of a 
first, second, and third god, and no more, though | 
having innumeryable other gods besides, they did, 
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by this language, plainly imply, that these three 
gods of theirs, were of a very different kind from 
-all the rest of their gods; that is, not Oro! yevrnrot, 
but aid, not created, but eternal and uncreated 
ones. And that. many of them did really take 
this whole trinity of gods for the rc Qsiov in gene- 
ral, the Divine Numen, and sometimes call it the 
first God too, in way of distinction from their 
‘generated gods, will be shewed afterward. So 
that the Tlpwrog Oedc, the first God, was used in 
different senses by these Pagans, sometimes.in a 
larger sense, and in way of opposition to all the 
yrvvnroi Orot, the generated or created gods, or the 
gods, that were made in time, together with the 
world; and sometimes again, more ‘particularly, 
in way ‘of distinction from those two other Divine 
hypostases eternal, called by them the second 
and third god. Which first of the three gods is 
also frequently by them called Qzoc, God, empha- 
tically and by way of excellency, they supposing 
a gradual subordination in these principles. : 
Neither was this trinity of Divine subsistences 
only thus ill-languaged by the Pagans generally, 
when they called it a trinity of gods; but: also 


the cabala thereof was otherwise much depraved - 


_and adulterated by several of the Platonists and 
Pythagoreans, For first, the third of these three 
hypostases, commonly called Psyche, is by some 
of them made to be yyy eyxcomoc, the imniediate 
soul of the corporeal world, informing, acting 
and enlivening it, after the same manner as the 
souls of other animals do their respective bodies ; 
insomuch that this corporeal world itself, as.to- 
_ gether with its soul it makes up one complete 
animal, was frequently called the third god. 
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This Proclus* afirmeth of Numenius the Pytha- 
goreaa, q-yap xoopyoc kar aproy 6 rpiroc sort Asoc, That 
the world, according to him, was the third god.— 
And Plotinus, being a great reader of this Na- 
menius, seems-to have been somewhat infected 
‘by him with this conceit also, though contrary te 
his own principles, from those words before cited 
‘out of him,> a KOoH0¢ Ocac, Giowep ouvnbic Niyerv, Tpiroc, 
the world, as is commonly said, is the third god. 
Now, if the world be not a creature, then is 
there no created being at all, but allis God. But 
not only Timaus Locrus, but also Plato himself, 
calls it cov yevynrov, that is, a created god, the 
word yevvnrev being here put for that, which, after 
it once was not, is brought into being; which is 
the proper notion of a creature. So that the ani- - 
mated ‘world is, by Plato, made to be only the 
chief of all the yevvyto: Geo, that is, the creature- 
gods. Wherefore it is plain, that in this trinity 
of some .Platonists and Pythagoreans, wherein 
the world is made to be the third god, there is a 
confused jumble of created and uncreated beings 
together. For the first of those gods is the father 
and fountain of all, or the original of the god- 
head.’ And the second, forasmuch as he is called 
by them, both eommric, and Snaoveyoc, the maker 
and the opificer of the whole world, he therefore 
can be no creature neither: whereas the third, 
which is said to be the world, was by Numenius 
himself also expressly called both zoinua and re 
Snusovpyoupevor, the work, or thing made, that is 


_ * Comment. in Timzum Platon. lib. ti. p. 93. 

b This is a mistake, for Dr. Cudworth had not cited these words 
before, but they are to be found in Plotinus, Ennead. iii. lib. v. cap, 
‘vi. p. 296. 
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‘plainly, the creature of both the former. Proclus 
’ thus fully represents. his sense; Tlarépa pay. Kade 
“TOV mowrov, Towra oe Tov devrépov, woimpa oe Tov. Tptrov" 
‘@OTE.O.KaT’ avrday Snuwovpyoc Ourrdc, Ore mowro¢ Kai 0 .deu- 
reooc Oeoc, ro 8& Snsuovpyavpevov o toiroc’ Numenius 
called the first of the three gods the father, the 
second. of them the maker, and the third the 
- work, or thing made; so that, according to Nu- 
menius, there were two opificers, or creators: of 
the. world, the first and the second god ; and the 
world itself, (that is, the thing made and created 
‘by them both) is said to be the third god. 

'. And that this notion of the Trinity is an adul- 
terated one, may be also further concluded , from 
hence, because, according to this hypothesis, they 
‘might have said, that there were three. hundred 
‘and more gods, as well as that there are three; 
since all the other yevvnral @col, generated. gods— 
might have come into the number too, as well as 
the world, they being parts thereof, and gods 
‘that differ not in kind from it, but only in degree. . 
Wherefore these philosophers ought not to have. 
made a trinity of gods, distinguished from all the 
rest, but rather first to have distributed their gods. 
into Ocot aidioc aNd yevvnrol, that is, eternal or un- 
created, and created gods, and then to have sub- 
divided those created gods into the whole world, 

and the parts thereof animated. 

. But because it may be here alleged 1 in avout 
of this spurious hypothesis of the. Trinity, that 
the world was accounted the third god, only by 
accident, in respect of its soul, which is properly 
that third god; though Numenius, with others, 
plainly affirm the world itself, as woinua and Sur 

@Comment. ip Timzum Platon, lib. 11. p, 93. 
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mtovpyotpevov, as the work and thing made, to be 


cording te. Timeus, and Plato, and others, is 
affirmed to be yevvnroc Oe0c, a. generated god——that 
is, such as was produced from non-existence into 


being, and therefore truly and properly a crea-. 


ture. Which Aristotle * observing, therefore took 


the third; we shall therefore reply to this, that- 
even the soul of the mundane animal itself, ac-. . 


occasion to tax Plato as contradicting himself, in. 


making: the soul of the world a principle, that-is, 
the third god, and yet supposing it to be dorepov - 


Kat Gua ty ovpavp, not eternal, but made or created 
together with the heaven—of which something 


before. Wherefore we conclude, that this an-- 
cient cabala of the Trmity was depraved and. _ 


adulterated by those Platonists and Pythago- 
reans, who made either the world itself, or else 


Yuyiv éyxdomov, an informing soul of the world—- 


to be the third hypostasis thereof, they mingling 
created and uncreated beings together, in that 
which themselves, notwithstanding, ‘call a trinity 
of causes and of principles. © 


. And we think it highly probable, that this was. 
the true reason, why Philo, though he admitted: 
the second hypostasis of the Platonic.and Pytha-. 
goric (if-not Egyptian) Trinity, called- by him. 
’ Osiog Aoyoc, the divine Word—and styled Seurepoc 
Occ, the second god—and, as Eusebius” adds,. 


Sevrepov airiov, the second cause—yet he would not 


Platonize or Pythagorize any further, so as to: 
take in that third. god, or cause, supposed by. 
_ Iaany.of them to be the soul of the whole world, : 


® Vide Metaphys. lib. i. cap. vii. p. 278. tom. iv. oper. et Physic. 
Auscultat. lib. viii. cap. i. p. 578. tom. i. oper. . 
> Preeparat. Evang. lib. vii. cap. xiii. 


“? 
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as an animal; because he must then have offered. 
violence to the principles of his own religion, in. 
_ making the whole created world a god; whieh | 
practice is, by him, condemned in the Pagans. 
It is true, that he somewhere sticks not to call. 
God also the soul of the world, as well as the 
mind thereof, whether he meant thereby tov mp0 
rev dXoyou Oedv, that God, who is before the Word— 
or else rather the Word itself, the second God 
. (according to hit the immediate creator and go-. 
vernor of the same); nevertheless, he does not 
seem to understand thereby such a deeply im- 
mersed. soul, as would make the world an animal, 
and a god, but a more elevated one; that is, boxy 
urepxoouiov, 2 Super-mundane soul. | 
‘To this first depravation of that Veins: 
Gcoroyia, that theology of Divine tradition—and 
ancient cabala. of the Trinity, by many of the 
Platonists and Pythagoreans, may be added an. 
other, that some of them declaring the second 
hypostasis of their Trinity to be the archetypal’ 
world, or rov & rv Sewv-rayivra Koopov, aS Philo 
calls it,* the world that is compounded and made 
up of ideas—-and containeth in it all those kinds 
of things intelligibly, that are in this lower world 
sensibly ; and further concluding, that all these 
several ideas of this archetypal and intelligible 
world, are really so many distinct substances, ani- 
mals and gods, have thereby made that second 
hypostasis not to be one God,. but a congeries: 
and heap of gods. These are those gods com- 
monly called by them vonroi Ocoi, intelligible gods 
—not as before in- way of distinction from the 
P. 357. ais@nrot, the sensible pete ale 18: 8 
2 De Opificio Mundi, p. 4. . 
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More general notion of the word), but from 
those other gods of theirs (afterwards to be 
insisted on also) called voepo! Geol, intellectual 
gods.—Proclus upon Plato’s Politia® concludes, 
that there is no idea of evil, for this reason, be- 
cause if there were, Kai n rwv Koxey iSta Oeoc Zorat, 
errelrep waca ita Osc we Tlappavidne elonxev" that very 
idea of evil also would itself be a god, because 
every idea is a god, as Parmenides hath affirmed. 
—Neither was Plotinus himself, though otherwise 
more sober, altogether uninfected with this fan- 
tastic conceit of the ideas being all of them gods, 
he writing thus concerning the second God, the 
first Mind or Intellect: yevouevov 38 Sn Ea. v.1.i.c. 
ra Ovra ovy aut yevvyoa, way piv TO Twv vl [p- 489.) 
wWeov xaAXoc, mavrac St rove voyrouc, that he being 
begotten by the first God (that is, by way of 
emanation, and from eternity), generated all en- 
tities together with himself, the pulchritude of 
the ideas, which are all intelligible gods.— 
Apuleius* also (as hath been already noted) 
grossly and fulsomely imputes the same to Plato, 
in these words; ‘“ Quos deos Plato existimat, | 
veros, incorporales, animales, sine ullo neque. 
fine neque exordio, sed prorsus ac retro eviter- 
- os, Ingenio ad summam beatitudinem porrecto,” 
&c.—And he with Julian and others reduce the 
greater part of the Pagan gods to these ideas of 
the intelligible, or archetypal world, as making 
Apollo, for example, to be the intelligible sun, 
the idea of the sensible; and Diana the intelligi- 
ble moon, and the like for the rest. Lastly, it. 
hath been observed also, that the Egyptian theo- 
ogers pretended, in like manner, to worship these 
‘ De Deo Socratis, p. 43. 
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inteHigible gods, or eternal ideas, in their religious. 
animals, as symbols of them. 

Philo indeed Platonized so far, as to suppose. 
God to. have made an archetypal and intelligible. 
world, before he made this corporeal and sensible: 
De Man. on BowAnOeic (o Ord) rov opardy rovrovi Kogpov. . 
aE 1 Sxuoupyiioat, mpostervmrou Tov vontoy, wa Xpe-" 
pe dawpdry kat Geosdecrare. mapadelyart, Tov cwud>. 
TiKOV amEpryacnrat, motauré €00uU VEWTEPOY aTEKOVIGHA, TOO-, 
aura mepittovra aicOnra yévn, Soamsp ev exeivyy vonta. 
TOV O€ EK TWY LOEWY BUVESTWTA KOGHLOY EV romTw rik UTOVOELY 
advvarov’ God intending to make a visible world, 
first formed an intelligible one; that so having” 
an incorporeal and most. godlike pattern before.. 
him, he might make the corporeal world agree- 
ably to the same, this younger an image of that. 
older, that should contain as many sensible kinds. 
in it,,as the other did intelligible. But it is not 
possible (saith he) to conceive this world of ideas. 
to exist in any place.—Nay, according to ‘hin, 
Moses himself philosophized also after. the same 
manner in his Cosmopeia, describing, in the first. 
five verses of Genesis, the making of an intelligi-. 

ble heaven and earth before the sensible: 
rower OV ouv rapa TOU vonrou KOguOV o motwy. 


P.6. 


ergist oupavev aowparov Kat ry adparoy, Kat aépoc ‘Weav, 
Kat. KEvou, ab voarec aowpatou ovotay Kat wvevpartoe, 
Kai it macw ePoouov gwrdc, 8 wadw dowparov Fy, 
Kat - vonrov - nAiov mapadetypa, &c.- The Creator. 
first of all made an incorporeal heaven and. 
an invisible earth; the ideas of air and vacuum ;: 
incorporeal water and air; and last of all light, 
which was also the incorporeal and _intelli- 
gible paradigm: of the sun and stars, and: that, 
from whence their sensible light is derived.— 
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But Philo does not plainly make these ideas of 
the intelligible and archetypal world to be so 
many distinct substances and animals, much less 
gods; though he somewhere* takes notice of 
those, who, admiring the pulchritude of both these 
worlds, did not only deify the whole of them, bat 
also their several parts; thaf is, the several ideas 
of the intelligible world also, as well as the greater 
parts of the sensible, an intelligible heaven and 
earth, sun and moon; they pretending to worship 
those Divine ideas in all these sensible things. 
Which high-flown Platonic notion, as it gavé 
sauctuary and protection to the grossest and 


foulest of all the Pagan superstitions and idola+ 


tries, when the Egyptians would worship brute 
animals, and other Pagans all the things of na- 
ture (inanimate substances, and mere accidents), 
under a pretence of worshipping the Divine ideas 
in them; so did it directly tend to absolute im: 
piety, irreligion, and Atheism; there being few 
that could entertain any thoughts at all of those 
éternal ideas, and scarcely any who could tho- 
roughly persuade themselves that these had sd 
much reality in them, as the sensible things of 
nature; asthe idea of a house in the mind of an 
architect hath not so much reality in it as a ma- 
terial house made up of stones, mortar, and tim- 
ber ; so that their devotion must needs sink down 
wholly into those sensible things, and themselves 
 ‘Raturally at length fall into this atheistic persua- 
sion, That the good things of nature are the only 
deities. 

Here therefore have we 2 multitude of Pagan’ 
gods supermundane and eternal (though all de- 

- « DeConfusione Linguar. p. 345. 5 
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pending upon one supreme), the ‘gods by them 


properly called voyroi, intelligible—or the Divine 


ideas. And we cannot but account this for an-. 


other depravation of the ancient Mosaic cabala 
of the Trimity, that the second hypostasis, thereof 


is made to be the archetypal world, and all the 
Divine ideas, as 80 many distinct substances, ani-. 
mals, aud gods; that i is, not one god, but a: wnele 
world of gods. 

But over and besides all this, some of ink 
Platonists ‘and Pythagoreans did farther,deprave. 
and adulterate the. ancient Hebrew or. Mosaic .ca- 
bala of the Trinity (the certain rule, whereof is 
now only the Scriptures of the New Testament), 
when they concluded, .that as: from the third hy- 
postasis of their Trinity, called 4 xpwrn.yvyn,. the 
first souJ—there were innumerable other particu-. 
lar souls derived, namely, the souls of all inferior 
animals, that are parts of the world; so in like 
manner, that from.their seeond hypostasis, called 
° )_ mpiwros vous,. the first. mind. or. intellect—there. 
minds—or intellects substantial derived, superior 
to the first soul; and not-only so, but also, that, 
from that first and highest bypostasis of all, called, . . 
To iv, and Tayafov, the one, and the good—there 
were derived likewise many particular’ Evacec, and. 
“Ayaborirse, nities and goodnesses substantial— . 
superior to the first intellect. Thus Proclus.i in 
Nexxi-foap. his. Theologic Institutions, Merd &.r0-2v..- 
axi. lg Spa TO Tpwray, evetic: Kal pera. vouv Toy Fowrovy 
yore’ Kal pera thy Yyny Thy Tourn, puyai® Kal pera THY. 


GAnv pow, guoec’ After the first One (and from it), 


there are many. particular hefades or anities ; 
after the first Intellect aad from it, many particu. . 


mans 
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lar noes, sanvadls: or intellects : after the: first Soul, 
many particular and. derivative souls; and: laatly,: 
after the universal Nature, many particular. ‘na-- 
tures, and spermatic reasons.-Where it may be 
obster observed, that these Platonists: suppesed,, 
below the universal Psyche, or. mundane soul, a, 
universal giac, or substantial: nature also; but so: 
as. that besides it there were.other particular Aoyor 
ontpuariuxol, seminal reasons-—or. pie —— | 
also.. 

As for these noes, and ‘that besides: the: rst 
universal Mind .or Intellect, there are other par~ 
ticular minds ar. intellects substantial, a rank: of 
beings not. only immutably good. and wise, but 
also every way immoveable, and therefore above 
the rank of all -sonls, that. are -self-moveable 
beings; Proclus was not singular in this, but had 
the. concurrence. of many other Platonists with.. 
him ; amongst whom. Plotinus, may seem to, be 
one,. from this passage of. his ‘besides others, dre 
Qevaran Oe at Yuyat, Kai vouc Wac, Ev &dAXore og wAcebriey 
sipura, that: souls. are immortal, and every mind. 
or.intellect, we have elsewhere largely proved 
Upon which words Ficinus thus: “ Hic, P. 655: [Btn 
-et supra et infra sepe, per verba Plotipi vend. vi. liv.., 
ndtabia, plures esse mentium animarum- ” as ) 
qyie substantias inter se distinctas, quamvis tae 
eqs; unio sit-mirabilis.” Here, ,aynd from, DADY 
other places, before..and after, you may observe, 
that, according to Plotinus, there are. many, subs 
stantial. minds ‘distinct from souls, though. there 
be a wonderful union betwixt them.—-Moreover; 
that there was also. .above these. noes,-or..im- 
moveable ‘but. myltiform ‘minds, not only. ope 
perfect, Monad, and first Good, but neashe rank, - 

E2 
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of many particular henades or monades, and 


agathotetes ; was, besides Proclus and others, 
In Kpict.  adserted by Simplicius also: ag eaurov 

Po ad dyabov ravia wapiryes, rare. pera, Kat Ta 
plea; wal +0 2 ‘oydra’ adAd vd pep wpwra kal fave maiparytt, 
jaa. ayaborne woARac aya0ornrac, kat pia endg 9 vito tacacy 
woAide. épaSuc? The highest good (saith he) pro- 


duceth all things from himself, in several ranks 


and degrees; the first, the middle, and the last | 
or lowest of all. But the first and the next te 


himself deth he produce like himself, one good- 


ness Many goodnesses, and one unity ‘or henade 
many henddes.-~And that by these henades and 
dutoagathotetes he means substantial beings, thaé 
are conscious. of themselves, appears also from 
these following words: ¢é ply oly xpwra 
Pevund Tov tpwrov dyabos Tdpayoneven; de. ro 
ro0¢ adtd-dpopuec, ovK clown vOU Elvett dyad, dkivnra ovra 
kal duerahata, Kol ey ri adry ches paragiorirri iSpupéva, 
OUK evden tou - dya8ov, drs. avroayabdtnréc Eee" Those 
beings, which are. first prodaced from the first 
good, by reason of their sameness-of nature with 


Rit. 


= him, are innnovedbly and unchangeably good, al- 


ways fixed in the same happiness, and never indi 
gent of good or falling from it, because they are 
all essential goodiessés.—-Where afterward he 
adds something concerning: the véec also, that 


_ though these were a rank of lower beings, and 


not-avtodyube, hot essentially goodnesses, but only 
by participation ; yet, being by their own nature 
alse immoveable; they can never degenerate, -iior 


_ fall from thaf participation of good: -Notwith- 


standing which; we must confess, that some of. 
these Platonists seem to teke-the word -hehades 
sometimes in another sense,-and.te understand 


Lal we 
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sothing else thereby but the intelligtle idee be- 
forementioned; though the ancient Platoniats 
and Pythagoreans were not wont to call these 
vanities, but numbers. 

| And now havé we discovered more of the 
Pegans’ inferior gods, aapermundane and eternal, 
viz: hesides those sowroi Osci, those intelligible gode 
~--troops of henades asd autoegathotetes, unities 
aud goodnesses; and also of noes, immoyeable 
minds or intellects; or, as they frequently call 
them, Ocet ivintor, and Geos worm, henadicel {or me- 
nadical) gods, and intellectnal gads, 

But since these noes, oF rorpot Pest, axe weid te 
be all of them in their owa nature a rack of 
beings above soule, and therefore superior. to 
that first Soul, which is the third hypostasis 
-of this Trinity: as all those henades or axas 
$i, those simple monadical gods, are jikewise 
yet a higher rank of beings above the noes, and 
therefore superior te the second hypestasis also, 
the first Mind; and yet aH these henades and 
hous, however supposed by these philosophers 
to be eternal, forasmuch es they are particular 
beings only, and not universal, cannot he placed 
higher than ia the rank of creatures; it follows 
from heace unavoidably, that both the sacond 
sad third hypoatases of this Trinity, as well the 
first Mind as the first Soul, must be aacousted 
creatures also; because no created being can be 
superior to any thing uncreated. Wherefore Pro: 
clos, and some others of those Platonists, plainly 
understood this Trinity no otherwise, than asa 
certain scale or ladder of beings in the universe ; 
or a gradual descent of things from the first. or 
highest, by steps downward, lower and lower, so 
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far as to the souls of all animals. For which . 
cause, Proclus, to'make tp this scale complete, 
adds to these three ranks and degrees, below that 
third of souls, a fourth of natures also; under 
which'there lies nothing but the passive part of 
the universe, body and: matter. So that. their 
whole scale of all that is above body was indeed 
not a Trinity, but a quaternity, or four ranks and 
degrees ‘of.-beings, one below: another ; the. first 
of:henades or unities, the second of noes, minds’ 
or intellects; the third of souls; and the last :of 
natures ; these being, as it were, so many orbs 
anid: spheres, one within and. below: another:: In 
al which several ranks of being, they supposed 
one. first universal, and’ unparticipated, as’ the 
head of each respective rank, and: many particu- 
lar or participated ones:.as one first universal 
Heuade, and many secondary particular henades; 
one first universal: Nous, Mind, or Intellect; and 
mapy secondary and particular noes or. minds ; 

one first ‘universal Soul, and many particular’ 
souls; and lastly, one universal Nature, and 
many particular natures.’ In. which scale: of 
beings, they deified, besides the first: To 2v, and -. 
Tayacv, One, and good—not only the first Mind; 
and the first Soul, but also those other particutar 
henades and noes universally; and all particular 
souls above human: leaving out, besides ‘them 
and inferior. souls, that ‘fourth rank ‘of natures; 
because they conceived, that nothing was to ‘be | 
accounted a god, but what was ‘intellectual and ' 
superior‘to men. Wherein, though they made 
several degrees of ‘gods, ohe below. another, and ° 
called-some didiove and some yivvnrovc, sme ‘eter- * 
nal, and some generated—or made in time; ‘yet 
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did they no where clearly distinguish betwixt the 
Deity properly so called, and the creature, nor 
shew how far in this scale the true Deity went, 
and where ‘the creatare began. But as it were 
melting the Deity by degrees, and bringing it 
down lower and jower, they made the juncture 


- and commissure betwixt God and the creature so 


staooth and close, that ‘where they indeed parted 
was altogether undiscernible; they rather imply- 
ing them to differ only ‘in degrees, or that they 
were not absolute but comparative terms, and 
consisted ‘but in‘more and‘less. All which was’ 
doubtless a gross mistake of the ‘ancient cates 
of.the Trinity. 

"Phis is therefore that Platonic Trinity which 
‘we oppose to the Christian, not as if Plato’s own 
Trinity, in the very essential constitution thereof, 
were quite a different thing from the Christian § 
itself in all probability having been at first de- 
rived from ‘a Divine or Mosaic cabala ; but be: 
cause this cabala (as might well come to pass in 
a thing so mysterious and difficult to be con- 
ceived) hath been by divers of these Platonists 
and Pythagoreans misunderstood, depraved, and 
adulterated, into such a Trinity, as confounds the | 
differences between God and the creature, and 
removes all the bounds and land-marks betwixt 
them; ‘sinks the Deity lower and lower by de- 
grees (still multiplying of it, as it goes), till it have’ 
at length brought it down to the whole corporeal: 
world; and when it hath ‘done this, is not able to 
stop there neither, but extends it further still to: 
the animated parts thereof, stars and demons; 
the design or direct tendency thereof.,being no-" 
thing else, but to lay‘a ‘foundatipn for infinite 
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Polytheiem, cosmolatry (or world-idolatry), and 
_ ereafare-worship. Where it is by the way ob- 
gervable, that these Platonic Pagans were the 
only public and professed champions against 
Christianity ; for thengh Celsus were suspected 
by Origen to have been indeed an Epicurean, yet 
did he at least personate a Platonist too. The 
rea¢on whereof might be, not only because the 
Platonic and Pythagoric sect was the divinest of 
ell the Pagans, and that which appreacked near 
est to Christianity and the truth (however it might 
by accident therefore prove thé worst, as the cor 
ruption of the best thing), and by that means 
could with greatest confidence hold up the buck- 
Jers against Christianity and encounter it; but also 
_ because the Platonic principles, as they might be 
understood, would, of all other,serve most plansi- 
bly to defend the Pagan Polytheism and idolatry. 
Concerning the Christian Trinity, we shall here 
observe only three things; first, that it is not.a 
Trinity of mere names or words, nor a Trinity of 
. partial notions and inadequate conceptions of one 
and the same thing. For such a kind of Trinity 
as this might be conceived ta that first Platonie 
hypostasis itself, called ro & and raycbov, the one 
‘and the good—and perhaps also in that first 
person of the Christian Trinity ; namely, ef good- 
ness, and understanding or wisdom, and will or 
active power, three inadequate conceptions there- 
of. {tis true, that Plotinus was so high-flown, as 
to maintain, that the first and highest principle of 
all, by reason of its perfect unity and simplicity, 
is above the multiplicity of knowledge and under- 
standing, and therefore does not so much as voey 
 gavrd, in a proper sense, understand itself: not- 
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withstanding which, this philosopher himeelf adds, 
that it cannot therefore be said to be ignorant nor 
unwise neither; these. expressions belonging 
only to such a being, as. was by nature favi.t.vii.c. 
intellectual, vouc pty yéo pt vow, avonroc 3 
Jutellectus, nisi intelligat, demens merito judica- 
tur.—And he seemsto grant, that it hath a certain 
simple clarity and brightness in it, superior to that 
of knowledge; as the body of the sun has a cer- 
tain brightness superior. to that secondary light, 
which streameth from it; and that it may be said 
to be voncic avira, knowledge itself—that does not 
understand, as motion itself does not move. - But 
this can hardly be conceived by ordmary mortals, 
that the highest and most perfect of ail beings 
should not fully comprehend_itself, the extent of 
sts own fecundity and power, and be conscious of 
all that proceedeth from it, though after the most 
simple manner. And therefore this high-fown 

conceit of Plotinus {and perhaps of Plato himself 

too) has been rejected by latter Platonists, as 
fantastical and unsafe: for thus Simplicius, a\X\d ~ 

Kal yywew tyay avayen civ axpordryy, ov Ip Rpict. p. 
ydp Gv Tt Tey YE avroU rapawyoutmwy a-yvoncesey’ 

Bat it must needs have also the most perfect know- 
ledge, since it cannot be ignorant of any thing, 
that is produced from itself.—And St. Austia,* in 
like manner, confates that assertion of some 
Christians, that the Aocyor, or eternal Word, was 
that very wisdom and understanding, by which 
the Father himself was wise; as making it nothing 
but an inadequate conception of God. But this 
opinion, that the Christian Trinityis but a Trinity 

- of words, or mere logical notions and inadequate 

* De Tiinit, lib. vi. cap. ii. iii. —p. 608,.509. tom. vili, oper. 
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eonceptions of God, hath heen plainly condenined 


by the Christian church ia Sabellius :and: others. 
Wherefore we conclude it to be a Trinity of La 
stases, or subsistences, or persons. - 

The second thing, that.we observe. eoucerniad 
the Christian ‘Frinity, 1 is this :- that thongh-the se- 
¢ond h ypostasis, or person thereof, were begotten 
from the first, and.the third proceedeth both from 
the first and second; yet are neither.this second, 
yor third, creatures ;. and that for these following | 
reasons... First, because they were’ mot made <é; 
quc Ovrov, as Arius maintained, that-is, from .an. — 
antecedent non-existence brought:forth into being,’ 
nor can it be:said.of either of them, ‘‘ Erat.quaado: 
HON erant,” that once they were. not, but theirgeing: 


‘forth, was from eternity—and they were both:coeve. 


and coeternal. with the Father. Secondly, because 

they were not only. eternal emanations (if we may- 
go call them) but also necessary, and therefore are- 
they both also absolutely undestroyable and. un,’ 
annihilable. Now, according ta true philosophy 

and theology, no creature could have existed from 

eternity, nor, be absolutely undestroyable ; -and 

therefore that, which is both eternal and -unde-. 
stroyable, is tpso facto uncreated. Nevertheless, . 
hecause some philosophers have asserted (though - 
erroneously) both the whole world’s eternity, and ‘ 
its being a necessary emanation also from ‘the: 
Deity, and consequently, that it.is undestroyable; 
we shall therefore further add, that these second 
and. third bypostases or persons of the. boly Tri-- 
nity are not only. therefore uncreated, because 
they were both eternal and necessary emanations, © 
and likewise are unannihilable ;. but also because 
they are universal, each of them comprehending 
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the whole world, and all created things under it: 
which universality of theirs is the same thing with 
infinity; whereas all other beings, besides this 
holy ‘Trinity, are particular and finite. Now we 
say, that no intellectual being, which is not only 
eternal, and necessarily existent, or undestroyable, 
but also universal, or infinite, can be a creature. - 
' Again, in the last place, we add, that these three 
hypostases, or persons, are ‘traly and really one 
God. Not only because they bave all essentially 
one and the same will, according’ to that of Origen, 
Bpmoxedopey ovy.rov wartpa ric. édnbtiac, Kat tov C.Lels. p. 
vioy ray adnduav, & dra vo Ty vroctdon ™pey eC) 
para, ty S8ry puovola cai ry cunpurig Kal.rg tavroran ric 
BovAnoewe’ We worship the Eather of trath, and 
the Son the truth itself, being two things as to hy- 
postasis; but one in agreement, consent, and . 
sameness of will:—-but also because they are phy- 
sically (if we may so speak) one also; and havea 
mutual reprywpnove, and evvrapiic, inexistence and» 
permeation of one another——according to that of. 
our Saviour Christ, “I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me; and the Father that dwelleth in 
“me, he .doeth the works.” We grant, indeed, that. 
there can be no instance of the like unity or one- 
ness found in any created beings ; nevertheless, 
we certainly know from our very selves, that it is 
not impossible for two distinct substances, that are. 
of a very different kind from one another, the one 
incorporeal, the other corporeal, to be so closely 
united together, as to become one animal and per- 
son; much less therefore should it be thought | 
ihnpossible for these three Divine hypostases. to be 
ohe God. . 
We shall conclude here with confidence, that . 


\ 
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the Christian Trinity, thoegh there be very mudh 

of mystery in it, yet is there nothing at all of plain 
contradiction to the undoubied priaciples of ba- 
aman reason, that is, of impossibility, te be found 
therein, as the Atheists would pretend, who ery 
down all for nonsense and absolute impossibility, 
which their dull stupidity cannot reach to, or their 
infatuated minds éasily comprehend, and therefore 
even the Deity itself. And it were to be wished, 
that some religionists aad Trinitarians did not 
here symbolize too much with them, in affecting 
_ torepresent the mystery of the Christian Trinity 
as a thing direetly contradictious to all human 
feasen and understanding ; and that perbaps out 
of design to make men surrender up themselves 
and consciences, in a blind and implicit faith, 
wholly te their guidance; asalsoto debanch their 
understandings by this means, to the swallewinag 
down of other opinions of theirs, plainly repug- 
pant to human faculties. As who should sey, he 
that belitves the Trinity (as we ail must do, 4 we 
will be. Christians), should boggle at nothing in 
religion never after, nor scrupulously chew or 
examine any thing; asif there could be nothing 
more contradictious, or possible to human ua- 
derstanding propounded, than this article of the 
_ Christian faith. 

But, for the present, we shall endeavour only ta 
shew, that the Christian Trinity (though amys- | 
tery, yet) is much more agreeable to reason, than 
that Platonic, or Pseudo-Platonic Trinity before 
described ; and that in those three particulars then 
mentioned. For, first, when those Platonists and — 
Pythagoreans interpret their third God, or last 
hypostasis of their Trinity, to be either the world, 
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or else a Wyn zycoomoc, such an immediate soal | 
thereof, as, together with the world its body, make 
Up one animal god; as there is plainly too great 
a leap here betwixt their second and third hypo-~- 
stasis, se do they debase the Deity therein too 
much, confound God and the creature together, 
laying a foundation, not only for cosmolatry, or 
- world-idolatry in general, but also for the grossest 
and most sottish of all idolatries, the worshipping 
of the inanimate parts of the world themselves, 
in pretence as parts and members of this great 
mundane animal, and sensible god. 

It is true, indeed, that Origen and some others 
of the ancient Christian writers have supposed, 
that God may be said, in some sense, to be the 
soul of the world. ‘Thus in that book Iep!’Apyov, 
“ Sicut corpus nostrum unum ex multis 
membris aptatum est, et ab una abima 
continetur, ita et universum mundum, velat animal 
quoddam immane, opinandum puto; quod quast 
ab una anima, virtute Dei ac ratione teneatur. 
Quod etiam a sancta Scriptura indicari arbitroy 
per illud, quod dictum est per prophetam; Nonne 
celum et terram ego repleo, dicit Dominus? et 
ceelum mihi sedes, terra autem scabellum pedum 
meorum ; et quod Salvator, cum aif, non esse ja- 
tandum neque per celum, quia sedes Dei est, 
neque per terram, quia scabellum pedum ejus. 
Sed et illad quod ait Paulus, Quoniam im ipso 
vivimus et movemur et sumus. Quomodo enim 
in Deo vivimus, et movemur, et sumus, nisi quod | 
in virtute sna universum coustringit et continet 
mandum ?” As our own body is made up of many: 
members, and contained by. one soul, so do I 
-eonceive, that the. whele world. is to be looked 


L. ii. c. 1. 
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tipon as one huge, ‘great animal, which is con 
tained, as it were, by one soul; the virtue and rea- 
son of God. And so much seems to be intimated, 


by the Scripture in sundry places; as in that of 


theprophet, ‘Do not I fill héaven andearth?” And- 


egain, “Heaven is my throne, and the earth my. 


footstool. ” And in that of our Saviour, ‘Swear not. 


at all, neither by heaven, because it is the thronie of - 


God, ner by the earth, because it is his footstool.” 
And. lastly, in that of Paul tothe Athenians, ‘For 
in him we live, and move, and haveour being.” For 
how can we besaid to live, and move, and have.our 
being.in God, unless because he, by his virtue and 


_ power,: does constringe and. contain the. whole | 
world? and how can heaven be the throne of God, 
atid the earth his footstool,. unless his virtue and 


power fill all things both in heaven and earth ?— 


Nevertheless, God is here said. by Origen to be: but - 


quasé anima, as it were the soul of the world :—as_ 


if he should have said, that all the perfection of a 


soul is to be attributed to God, in respect of the. 


world; he quickening and enlivening all things, as_ 


much as if he were the very soul of it, and all the 


parts thereof were his living members. And per- 


haps the whole Deity ought not to be looked upon, 


axivynrog oveia, an Immoveable essence ;—for then it 


'  aeéording to Aristotle’s notion thereof, merely as 


is not conceivable, how it could either act upon 
the world, or be sensible of any thing therein ; or 


1o what purpose any devotional addresses should 
be made by us to such an unaffectible, inflexible, 


rocky, and adamantine Being. Wherefore all-the 


perfection of a mundane soul may. perhaps. be at- 
tributed to: God, in some sense, and he called, 


quasi anima mudi,.as it. were the'soul thereof :— — 


w 
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though St. Cyprian would. have this properly to 
belong to the third hypostasis or person of the 
Christian Trinity, viz. the Holy Ghost. But there’ 
is. something of imperfection also plainly cleaving 
and adhering to this notion of a mundane soul, be- 
sides something of Paganity likewise, necessarily 
consequent thereupon, which cannot be admitted 
by us. Wherefore God,.or the third Divine hy- 
postasis, cannot be called the soul of the world 
in this sense, as if it were so immersed thereinto, 
and so passive from it, as our.soul is immersed 
Into, and passive from. its body; nor as if the 
world, and this saul together, made up one entire 
animal, each part whereof were incomplete alone 
by itself. And that God, or the third hypostasis 
of the Christian Trinity, is not to be accounted, 
in this sense, properly the soul. of the world, ac- 
cording to QOrigen ‘himself, we may earn from 
these words of his; ‘“‘Solius Dei, id est,- mapa, ' 
Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, natu- BESS a: 

_Te, id proprium est; ut sine materiali substantia, 
et absque ulla corporex adjectionis societate, in- 
telligatur subsistere:” It is proper to the nature 
of God alone, that is, of the Father, and: of ‘the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, to subsist withoat 
any materjal substance, or body,‘ vitally united to — 
it.— Where Origen affirniing, that all created souls 
and spirits whatsoever, have always some-body or 
other vitally united to them; and that-i€ -is the | 
property only of the three persons of the holy 
Trinity, not to be vitally united to any body, 
as the soul: thereof; whether this assertion of ‘his 
be true or no (which is a thing not here to be dis- 
cussed), he does plainly hereby declare, that God; 
or the third hypostasis of the Trinity, is not-to be: 
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_ accounted, in a true and proper sense, the son! of 
the world. 

And it its certain, that the more séGuaa Plato. 
“nists were themselves also of this persuasion; and 
that their third God, or Divine hypostasis, was - 
neither the whole world (as supposed to be ani- 
mated) nor yet yw x7 éyxcomuoc, the immediate soul 
of this mundane animal—but only yyy vrepxosjusg, 
4 supermundane soul ;—that is, such a thing ag 
though it preside over the whole world, and take. 
_ cognizance of all things in it, yet it is not properly 
an essential part of that mundane animal, but a 
being elevated above the same. For thas Pro- 
Ia Tine. p. Clus plainly affirmeth, not only of Ame- 
95,9% ius, but also of Porphyrius himself, who 
likewise pretended to follow Plotinus therein ; 
mera Se rov ‘Anedtoy o Hopgipuoe otopevog ry TAwrive 
oungtety, riv ‘py Yogi rv VirEpROgULOY drrokaAss Bn- 
juoupysv, roy S& vouy auric, ™pdc dv antorparrat, 70 av- 
TOLWOY, WE ELvaL TO } wapaderyna rou Snuveyou Kata TovTey” 
After Amelius, Porphyrius, thinking to agree - 
with Plotinus, calls the supermundane soul the 
Immediate opificer or maker of the world, and 
that mind or intellect, to which it is converted, 
not the opificer himself, but the paradigm thereof. 
-~-And though Proclus there makes a question, 
whether or no this was Plotinus’s true meaning, 
yet Porphyrius is most to be credited herein, he 
having had such intimate acquaintance with him. 
Wherefore, according to these three Platonists, 
Plotinus, Amelius, and Porphyrius, the third hy- 
postasis of the Platonic Trinity is neither the world, 
nor the immediate soul of-the mundane animal ; 
but a certain supermundane soul, which also was 
Snucovpyoc, the opificer and creator of the world,— 
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and therefore no creature. Now the corporeal 
world being supposed, by these Ptatonists also; 
to be an animal, they must therefore needs ae- 
knowledge a double soul, one Yvyidy éyxoomov, the 
‘Immediate soul of this mundane animal, and ano- 
ther quyiy vrepxoomov, a supermundane soul, which 
was the third in their trinity of gods, ot Divine 
hypostases, the proper and inxnediate opificer of 
the world. And the same, in all probability, was 
Plato’s opinion also; and therefore that soul, 
which is the only Deity, that in his book of Laws 
he undertakes to prove, was {vyi virepxbopt0c, & 
supermundane soul, and not the same with that 
Yuxn éyxoouo¢, that mundane soul, ‘whose penesis, 
or generation, is described in his Timeus; the 
former of them being a principle and eternal ; and 
the latter made in time, together with the world, 
though said ‘to be older than it, because in order 
of nature before it. And thus we see plainly, 
that though some of these Platonists and Pytha- 
goreans either misunderstood, or depraved the 
cabala of the trmity, so as ‘to make the third hy- 
postasis thereofto be the animated world, which 
themselves acknowledged to be roinua and 8u0vp- 
youuevoy, a creature and thing made; yet others, of 
the refined of them, supposed ‘this third hyposta- 
sis of their trinity to be not a mundane, but a su- 
permundane soul, and 8nnovpysv, not a creature, 
but the ‘Creator or optficer of the whole world. 
And as for the second particular proposed, it 
was a gross absurdity in those Platonists also, to 
make the second, in their trinity of gods, and y- 
postasis, not to be one God, or hypostasis, but a 
multitude of gods and hypostasis; as also was that 
a monstrous extravagancy of theirs, to suppose 
VOL, III. _ OF | 
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the ideas,.all of them, to be so many distinct sub- 
stances and animals. Which, besides others, Ter- 
P.sa0. Rig, tullian in hisbook De Anima thus imputes 
to Plato: “‘Vult Plato esse quasdam sub- 
stantias invisibiles, incorporeales, superm undiales, 
divinas, et zeternas, quas appellat ideas, id est, for- 
mag et exempla, et causas naturalium istorum ma- 
nifestorum, et subjacentium corporalibus ; et illas 
quidem esse veritates, hec autem imagines earum.” 
Plato conceiveth, that there are certain substances, 
invisible, incorporeal, supermundial, divine, and 
eternal; which he calls ideas, that is, forms, ex- 
emplars, and causes of all these natural and sen- 
sible things ; they being the truths, but the other 
the images. —Neither can it be denied, but that 
there are some odd expressions in Plato, sound- 
ing that way, who therefore may not be justified 
in this, nor I think in some other conceits of his, 
concerning these ideas: as when he contends, 
that they are not only the objects of science, but 
also the proper and physical causes of all things 
here below; as, for example, that the ideas - of 
similitude and dissimilitude.are the causes of the 
likeness and unlikeness of all things to one ano- 
ther by their participation of them. Nevertheless, 
it ‘cannot be at all doubted, but that Plato him- 
self, arid most of his followers, very well. under- 
stood, that these ideas were, all of them, really 
nothing else but the xoémata, or conceptions, of 
that one. perfect Intellect, which was their second 
hypostasis ; ; and, therefore, they could not look 
upon them in good earnest, as so many distinct 
substances existing severally and apart by them- 
selves out of any mind, however, they were guilty 
of some extravagant expressions concerning them. 
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Wherefore, when they called them otsiac, essences 
. or substances, (as they are called in Philo dvay- 
kararat ovoia, the most necessary essences,) their 
true meaning herein was only this, to signify, that 
they were not such accidental aod evanid things, 
as our conceptions are; they being the standing 
objects of all science, at least, if not the causes 
also of existent things. Again, when they were 
by them sometimes called animals also, they in- 
tended only to signify. thereby, that they were © 
not mere dead. forms, like pictures drawn upon 
paper, or carved: images and statues. And thus 
Amelius,* the philosopher, plainly under- se ciem. al. 
stood that passage of St. John the Evan- ple ae 

gelist, concerning the eternal Avyoc, he ber Latins. 
pointing :the words otherwise than our copies 
now do, 6 yéyovev tv avrm Con jv, that, which was 
made, in him was life: this philosopher glossing 
after this manner -upon: it, & @ 79 yevopevov Lwr, 
al: Cony, Kal-Ov mepuxévat, ‘in whom whatsoever. was 
made, was living, and life, and true being.— Lastly, 
no wonder, if from animals these ideas forthwith 
became gods too, to such men as took all occa- 
sions possible to multiply gods; in which there 
was also something of that scholastic notion, 
ie ‘Quicquid est in Deo, est Deus ;” Whatsoever 
is in God, is God.—But the main thing therein 
was a piece of Paganic poetry; these Pagan the- 
ologers being generally possessed with that poe- 
tie ‘humour of personating things and. deifying 
them. Wherefore, though the ideas were xo 
many titular gods to many of the Platonic Pa- 
gans, yet did Julian himself, for example, who 
made the most of them, suppose. them all cwwurdg- 


2-Apud Euseb. Prepar. Evangel. lib. ix. cap. xix. p. 540. 
F2 
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ery Kat Evvmdpyety,. to co-exist with God aad $-ex pt 
in him-—that is, in the first mind, or second by pos- 
tasis of their trinity. 

Lastly, Whereas Proclus, and others of the Pla- 
tonists, intermingle many particular gods with 
those three universal principles or hypostases, 
of their Trinity, as noes, minds, or intellects, su- . 
perior to the ‘first soul; and henades and aga- 
thotetes, umties and goodnesses superior to the 
first intellect too ; thereby making those particu- 
lar beings, which must needs be creatures, supe- 
rior to those hypostases, that are universal and 
infinite, and by consequence creaturizing of thear: 
this hypothesis of theirs, I ‘say, is altegether ab- . 
surd and irrational ‘also ; there being no created 
' beings essentially good and wise, but all by par- 
ticipation, ner any immoveable natures amongst 
them, whose ouvcia is their évioyaa,.their essence, 
their operation ; but all mutable and changeable, 
and probably, as Origen.and others of the fathers 
Da hein, add, lapsible and peccable. “Nulla 
cai vii-p. natura est,.quz-non recipiat bonum et 

| malum, excepta Dei natura, que bono- 
rum omniyn fons est.; et Christi sapientia, sapi- 
enti enim fons est, -et sapientia utique stultitian 
recipere ‘non potest; ef jastitia est, que nun-— 
quam profecto. injustitiam capiet; et verbum est 
yel ratio, que utique irrationalis-effici non potest, 
sed et lux est,-et lucem certum est, quod tenebre 
non comprehendent. Similiter et natura Spiritus 
Sancti, quz sancta est, nan _ recipit pollutionem; 
naturaliter:enim vel substaatialifer sancta est. - 
Siqua autem alia natura sancta est, ex assump- 
tione hoe vel inspiratione Spiritus Sancti -habet, 
ut sanctificetur, non ex sua natura hoc possidens, 
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ned: ut. accidens ; propter qued et decsdere: per 
test, quod accidit.” These is no nature, which is 
nat capable both of good. and evil}. excepting: only 
the natuse of God, who is the fountam ef all 
good, and. the wisdom ef Chriat ; for he. is: the 
 fauntain.of wisdom, and: wisdom itself never can 
receive fally ;. he is also justice itself, which can 
never admit. of injustice; and .the reason and 
word itself, which can never become irrational’; 
he is:alse the light itself, and it is certain, that 
darkness cannot camprebend this Hghé, nor insi- 
nnate itself with it. In hke manner the nature - 
ef the Holy: Ghost is such, as. can never receive 
pollution, it being substantially and essentially 
holy. But whatsoever other nature is holy, it is 
anly such in way, of participation and by the in: 
spiration: ef this Holy Spirit; so that holiness is 
nat its very nature and essence,: but only an acci~_, 
dent. to it; and whatsoever ia but accidental may 
fait.. All created beings thesefore haviag but acs 
cidental goodness and wisdom; may degenerate 
and fall into evil. and folly.—Which. of Origen’s 
.all one, as if be should have said, there is. no: 
such rank: af beings as autoagathotetes, essential 
goodnesses, there being only one Being essentially. 
good, or goodness itself. Nor no such particu- 
lar created beings existing in nature asthe Pla- . 
tonists call noes neither, that is, minds or intel- 
Jects immeoveable, perfectly and essentially wise, 
ar wisdom itself, whose ovoia is their éxépyaa, whose 
easence is: their operation, and wha consequently 
 have.ne flux at all in them, ner successive action ; 

(only the. efexnal word and wisdam of God being: 
such) who.also are absolutely ununitable to any 
hodies. It is true, that Origen did sometimes 
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Anake mention of vec, minds or intellects, but it 
- was in another sense, he calling all souls, as. first 
created by God, and before their lapse, by that 
name ;. which was as much as if ‘he should ‘have 
_ said, though some of the Platonists talk much of 
their noes, yet is there nothing answerable to 
that name, according to their notion of them: but 
the only noes really existing in nature, are’ un- 
fallen, buf peccable souls; he often concluding, 
that the highest rank of created beings are in- 
deed no better than those, which the Platonists 
commonly call yvyai, or souls. By which souls 
he understood first of all, beings in their own tia- 
_ ture self-moveable and active; whereas the ‘noes 
of the Platonists are altogether immoveable and 
above action. And then again, such beings or 
spirits incorporeal, as exist not abstractly and 
separately from all matter, as the noes of the 
Platonists were supposed to do, but are vitally 
unitable to bodies, so as, together with those bos. 
_ dies, to compound and make up one animal. 
Thus, I say, Origen conceived even of the highest 
-angelical, and arch-angelical orders, that they 
were all of them yyvyai, souls, united to bodies, 
but such as were pure, subtle, aud ethereal: how, - 
ever, he supposed it not impossible for them’ to 
sink down into bodies, more gross and feculent. 
And it is certain, that many of the ancient Christ- 
jan writers concurred with Origen herein, that 
the highest created spirits were no naked and: 
abstract minds, but souls clothed with some cor- 
poreal indament. Lastly, Origen’s souls’ were 
also supposed to be, all of them, endowed with 
liberum arbitrium; or free will, and consequently 
to be self-improvable and self-impairable; and 
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no particular created spirits to’be absolutely im 
their own nature impeccable, but lapsible: lnto - 
vicious habits: whereas the Platonic ‘noes are 
supposed to be such beings, as could never: fall 
nor degenerate. | And the generality of the Chriat- 
ian writers seemed to have consented, or con- 
spired with Origen in this also, they supposing: 
him, who is now the prince of devils, to have been 
once an angel of the highest order.’ Thus does’ 
St. Jerome* determine; “Solus Deus est, in quem 
peccatum non cadit; ‘cetera, cum sint liberi ar- 
bitri, possunt in utramque partem suam flectere 
voluntatem.” God is the only being, that is ab- 
solutely incapable of sin; but all other beings, 
having free-will in them, may possibly turn their 
will to either way;—that is, to evil as well as to 
good. It is certain, that God, in a sense of per- 
' fection, is the most free agent of all, neither is 
contingent liberty universally denied to him; but 
here it is made the only privilege of God, that i Is, 
of the holy Trinity, to be devoid of liberum ar- — 
bitrium, namely, as ‘it implieth imperfection, that 
is, peccability and lapsibility in it. 

It is true, that some of the Platonic philoso. 


'- phers suppose, that even in that rank of beings, 


called by them souls, though they be not essen- 
tially immutable, but all self-moveable and active, 
yet there are some of them of so high a pitch and 
elevation, as, that they can never degenerate, nor 
sink down into vicious habits. Thus Simplicius 
for one ; adda at pev ‘mowrat TWY Yuywr, aire ix Epist. p. 
™posexore vIro _avroaydbuv wapayBeoat, kav 1% 13. 

Eoyov Tt Tpoc eExeiva upeivor, cua 0 un etvat ayabornrec, 
aia OpiyeaBat rov aya0ou, TAnv we ovyyevele TOC avr, 


* Epistol. oxi, 
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oun gens m& avsow Kae dyameracresg. opt yourat, ion. TH 
aipeaw penioeadelc mpbc Exava. _Banageharay Exover, ovdérore 
drrenkivawrat meee 10 xsgav" was. sivep 7 mpeeigeaic aur’ 
aNqu revde ema aipsouc, TENS. OvK dae ci mpaaipeos, ieni- 
vate >, st pame aueRY moasigeny wy Ta Towa ayebd. @t poe 
pirny xoxo? But the first aad highest. of souls, 
which. were manediately produced from what axe | 
easentially good, although. they have some abate~ 
ment. in them, they being not. goodmesses essen- 
tially, but desiroas of good, nevertheless. are they 
s@ near a-kin to that highest good. of. all, as that. 
they: do naturally and indivulsively cleave to the: 
same, and, have: their valitions always uniformly 
directed towards it, they, never declining to the 
worser. Insomuch that. if prowresis be taken for 
the chusing of one thing before.another,, perhaps. 
there is. no such thing as proeeresis.ta be imputed 
to. theni,. unless one should eall the chusing of 
the first goods praxresis.—By these bigher souls. 
Simplicius must needs..understand, either the 
souls of the sun, moon, and stars,.er else these. 
of the superior ardexs of demoniac or angelic. be- 
ings. Where though he make question, whether: 
. prozresis ‘or deliberation belong to them, yet 
does he plainly imply, that they have none at all 
of that lubricous. iberum: arbitrium or ‘free-will. 
belonging to them, which would make. them, car. 
pable. of vice and: immorality as well as. virtue. 
_ But whatever is to be said of this, there seems 
to. be no necessity at all for admitting that. asaer- 
tion of Origen’s, that all. rational. souls whatso- 
ever, even those of men.and. those. of the highest. 
.angelical orders, are. universally of one of the 
same nature, and have no fundamental or essen- 
tial difference in their constitution; and conse- 
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quently that all the difference, that is now be- 
twixt thent, did. arise anly from the difference of 
their demeanor, or use of that. power and liberty, 
which they all alike ouce bad. So that thrones, 
and dominions; aud psincipalities, and powers, 
were all made.such by their merits; and human 
souls, though now sunk so low, yet are not ab- 
solutely incapable of commencing angels, or as- 
cending to thase. highest altitudes: as it is not 
impossible, accordiag to him, neither, but that 
the. highest angels also, the seraphim and cheru- 
bim might, in leagth of time, not only degenerate 
kato devils, but also sink dowa into human bo- 
dies; his reason for which monstrous paradox is 
enly this, that. the Divine justice cannat. other- 
wise well be salved, but God must needs be:a.xp00- 
waxolnrrag, ah aceepter of persons, should he haxe 
arbitrarily. made such vast differences amongst 
intellectual. beings. Which ground he also ex- 
tendeth so far, as to the human soul of oun 
Saviour Christ himself, as being not partially ap- 
pointed to that tzanscendent dignity of its hypes- 
tatic union, but by reason. of its most faithful 
adherence: to the Divine word and wisdom, in a 
pre-existent state, beyond all other souls; which 
he endeavours thus to prove: from the Scripture : 


“Quod dilectianis: perfectia, et. affectus mp'ayg, — 


Li. c vi. 


sincerifas, er inseparabilem: cum Deo fe- 
' cerié unitatem, ita ut non fortuata. fuerit, aat. cums 
persone acceptione, anime ejus: assumtio, sed, 
virtufun suarum sibi, merito delata; audi.ad euax 
prophetam dicentem, Dilexiati justitiam et odisti 
iniquitatem ; propterea unxit te Deus, Deus taus, 
oteo leetitice pre participibus tuis: dilectionis ergo 
merito usgitur oleo lxtitie antma Christi, id est, 
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cum verbo Dei unum efficitur. Ungi namque oleo 
letitie, non aliud intelligitur quam Spiritu Sanc- 
to repleri. Prez participibus autem dixit; quia 
_ non gratia spiritus sicut prophetis ei data est, sed 
ipsius verbi Dei in ea substantialis inerat pleni- 
tudo.” That the perfection of love, and sincerity 
of Divine affection, procured to this soul its in- 
separable union with the Godhead, so that the 
assumption of it was neither fortuitous nor par- 
tial, or with prosopolepsy (the.acception of per- 
sons) but bestowed upon it justly for the merit 
of its virtues; hear (saith he) the prophet thus 
declaring to him, “‘ Thou hast loved righteousness 
and hated iniquity: therefore hath God, even thy 
God, anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows.” The soul of Christ. therefore was 
anointed -with the oil of gladness, or made one 
with the word of God, for the merits of love and 
faithful adherence to God, and no otherwise. For 
to be anointed with the oil of gladness here pro- 
_ perly signifies nothing else, but to be replenished 
with the Holy Ghost. But when it-is said, that 
he was thus anointed above his fellows, this in- 
. timateth, that he had not the Holy Ghost be- 
stowed upon him, only as the prophets and other 
holy men had, but that the substantial fulness 
of the word of God dwelt in him.—But this 
reason of: Origen’s seems to be very weak ;_be- 
cause if there be a rank of souls below hanai, 
specifically differing from the same, as Origen 
himself must needs confess, (he not allowing the 

_souls of brutes to have been.human souls lapsed, . 
"as some Pythagoreans and Platonists conceited, 
but renouncing and disclaiming that opinion, as 
wonstrously absurd and irrational) there can be 
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no reason given, why there might not be as well. 
other ranks and orders of souls superior to those . 
of mien, without the injustice of prosopolepsy ; as, 
besides Simplicius, Plotinus and the generality of 
other Platonists conceived. . 
But least of all can we assent, to Origen, when 
from this principle, that souls, as such, are egsen- 
tially endowed with Gberum arbitrium, or free- 
will, and therefore never in their own nature im- 
peccable, he infers those endless circuits of. souls 
upwards and downwards, and so makes them to 
be never at rest, denying them any fixed state of | 
holiness and happiness by. Divine ‘grace; suchas 
wherein they might be free from the fear and dan- 
ger. of-everlosing the same.. Of whom St. Austin * 
therefore thus : “ Ilum et propter alia nonnulla, et 
maxime propter alternantes sine cessatione beati- 
tudines et miserias; et.statutis seculorum inter- 
vallis ab istis ad illas, atque .ab illis ad istas.itus 
_ ac reditus ioterminabiles, non.immerito reprobavit 
- ecclesia;: quia et hoc quod misericors videbatur, | 
amisit, faciendo sanetis veras miserias,.quibus pce 
nas’ luerent,.et faleas beatitudines, in quibus ve- 
rum ac securum, hoc est, sine timore certum sem- 
piterni boni gaudium von haberent.’ The church 
hath deservedly rejected .Origen, both for certain. 
ather opinions of his, and especially for those his 
alternate beatitudes and miseries, without end, 
and ‘for his infinite circuits, ascents and. descents 
_ ef souls, from one.to the other, in restless vicissi- 
tudes and -after periods of time.. Forasmuch as 
hereby he hath quite lost that very title of pitiful, — 
er merciful, which otherwise he seemed to have 
deserved, by making.so many true miseries for 


2 De Civitate. Dei, lib. xxi. cap, xvii. p. 481, tom viii. oper, 
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the best of saints, in which. they shoukd suceces- 
sively undergo punishment. and smart; and none 
but false happivess:for them, such as:‘wherem they 
eould never have any trueor secure joy, free from. 
the fear of losing that good which they possess. 
—For this Origenicat hypothesis: seems directly 
contrary to the whole tever of the gospel, pro- 
mising eternal and everlasting life to those, who 
believe in Christ,, and perseveringly obey bim; 
(1 John it.) * This is the promise, that:he hath pro- 
mised us, even eternal. life:” and Tit. 2 “In 
hope of eternal Kfe, which God, that cannot lie, 
hath promised.” And, “ God so loved the world, 
that he gave his. only-begotten. Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life:” and best:alb this'sheuld be taken 
for a periodical eternity only, (John nL 26.): “ He 
that believeth in me, shall never die.” And pos: 
sibly this might be the meanmg ef St.. Pass, 
(2 Tim. i. 10.). when: he affirmetis of our Savrous 
Christ, that “he hath abolished death, ‘and 
brought life: and immortahty to light, througts 
the gospel;” net because he-was-the first, who had 
discovered, and published to.the world, the soul’s | 
immortality, which was believed before, not only 

by all the Pharisaic Jews, but also by the gene- 
rality of Pagans too; but because these, for the 
most part, held their endless circuits and transmi- 
grations of souls; therefore was-he the first, who 
brought everlasting life to light, and gave the: world 
_ assurance, in the faith of the gospel, of a fixed aud 
permanent state of happiness, and a never-fading 
crown of glory to be obtained ; “ Him that. over- 
cometh will I make: a pilfer in. the temple of my. 
God, and he shall go no more out.” Apoc. ii. 12. 
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_. Now the reason, why we mentioned Origen 
here, was because iae was a person, not only the- 
roughly skilled in all the Platonic learning, but 
alse one, who was sufficiently addicted to those 
- dopmata, be being commonly coneerved to ‘have 
had ‘too great a kindness for shem, and, therefore, 
had there been any -selidity of reason for either 
those :particular henades or noes of theirs, ocre- 
ated beings abowe the rank of sonis, and conse- 
quently, according to the Platonic hypothesis, 
superior te the universal Psyche also (which was 
the thisd hypostasis in their trinity, and seems to. 
answer to the Holy -Ghoet in the Christian}; Ori- . 
gen was as likdly to have been favourable there- 
upto as any other. But it is indeed manifestly 
yepugnant to reason, that there should be any 
sueh particular, that is, created henades, and av- 
roayallérnnec, essential :-goodnesses—superior te the 
Platonic first Mind ;.or any such noes, aad avreoo- 
- piu, essential wisdoms—superior 40 their univer- 
sal Psyche ; .it beim all one,.as if, in the Christian 
Trinity, besides the first :persou, or the Father, one 
should supposea multitude of particular paterni- - 
ties superior to the second.; and also, besides the. 
second person, the Son, or Word, a multitude of 
particular sons, or words, all superior to the third 
person, the Holy Ghost. For this is plainly to 
make a breach upon the Deity, to confound the 
Creator and creature together; and to suppose a 
company of such cveaturely gods, as imply a ma- 
nifest contradiction in the very motien of them. 

. Wherefore, we shall here.observe, that this was 
not the Catholic doctrine of the Platonic school, 
that there were such henades ‘and noes, but only 

a private opinion of some doctors amongst them, 


~“ 
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and that of: the Jatter-sort too. For, first, as for 


_ those henades, as.there.are not the least footsteps 


of them to be found:any where iu Plato’s writings, 
so may it.be. plainly gathered from them, that he 


supposed no such thing: Forasmuch as, in his. 


second epistle, where he describes his trinity,;* he. 
doth not say of the first, wept ro wowrov ra Towra, 
about the first are. the first—as.he doth of the se- 
cond, dcvrepoy repi. ra Seurepa, and of the third, Tpirov 
regi ta-toira, about the second are the second, and 


, about the third the third—but of the first he saith; 


wept Tov: wavTwy Baoiréa wavr tori, Kat exelvou Eveka. ravra; 
Kat éxewvo alriov aravtwy toy Kadwv, about the king of | 
all things are.all things, and for -his.sake are all 
things ; and he is the cause of all things, that are 
good.—Wherefore here are no particular henades. 
and autoagathotetes, unities and goodnesses; ’ 

about the first To “Ev and:Tayafov, One and Good; . 


‘but all goed things are.about him, he being: both 


the efficient and final cause: of all. Moreover 
Plotinus, throughout.all his. works, discovers not 
the least suspicion neither.of these henades and 
agathotetes, this language being scarcely to be 
found any where in the. writings of any Platonists 
senior to Proclus; who also, as .if he were con- 
scious, that this assumentum tothe Platonic theo- 
logy were not so defensible a thing, doth himself 
sometime, as it were, tergiversate and decline it, 
by equivocating in the word henades, taking 
them for the ideas, or the intelligible gods. before 
mentioned. As perhaps Synesius | also uses the 
word, in his first hymn, when Godi is called KA him 
“Brorkran j ivag ayn, 
" Movaden provac va-wpiits, 
* P, 707. oper. - : 
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the first Henad of Henadés, and the first Monad 
of Monades; that is, the first idea of good, and . 
cause of all the ideas.—And as for the particular 
noes, minds or intellects, these indeed seem to 
have crept up somewhat before Plotiuus’s time; 
he, besides the passage before cited, elsewhere 
giving some intimations of them, as Enno. ere 
6. l.iv.c. iv. "AAAd awe Yyai woAXal Kai vow 
moAAot; but how can there be many souls, and 
many minds, and not only one, but many entia? 
—From which, and other places of his, Ficinus 
concluded Plotinus, himself really to have assert- 
ed, above the rank of souls, a multitude of other 
substantial beings, called yes¢e or voi, minds or in- 
tellects. Nevertheless, Plotinus speaking of them — 
so uncertainly, and making such an union betwixt 
all these noes and their particular respective 
souls, it may well be questioned, whether he really 
‘took them for any thing else but the heads and 
summities of those souls; he supposing, that all 
souls have a mind in them, the participation of 
the first Mind; asalso unity too, the participation 
of the first Unity ; whereby they are capable of 
being conjoined with both: de vouy ev npiv ee 
elvat, Kat vou apXNY, Kal airiav, Kat t Oeov’ woTeEep TO xi. [lib. : a 
xtvrpov Ep éavrov tort" eXet Of Kat EKacToV TwY 

ty TY PRUE onpetov Ey aur Kal at yeappat To leroy ™p06- 
Pépovor moos Touro’ rw ye9 Toure Twy EV nycv nig Epa 
ropeba, Kat oUVES LED, Kat avnpt nya evdouueba é:, Ot. av 
ouvvevwuev exer’ There must needs be mind in us, as 
also the principle and cause of mind, God. Not 
as if he were divided, but because, though remain- 
ing in himself, yet he is also considered in many. 
as capable to receive him. As the centre; though 
it remain in itself, yet is it-also in every line drawn 
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from the circumference, each of them, by a vertain 
point of its own, touching it. And by some such 
thing in us it is, that we are capable of touching 
‘God, and of being united to him, when we direct 
our mtention towards bhim.— And in the next chap- 
_ ter he adds, Exovrec Ta Toevra aUK evrekatBavopebe, 

ad X’ dpyoupey Talc rorauraic erp yelae Ta wodRha’ 01:8 ov8 
Gwe € evepyouory" EKELVAL lid eorw evra’ eavTwY tvepyctate-aret, 
voug 8 Kai.ro xpé vov tv eavry, &c. That though we 
havethese things in us, yet-do wenot perceive them, 
being for the most-part idle and asleep, as to these 
higher energies; as some never at-all exercise . 
them. However, those do always act; miad, — 
. and that which is before mind, unity; bet every 
thing, which is in our seuis, is not perceived by 
us, unless come to the whole, when we dispose 
ourselves towards it, &c.— Where Piotinus seems 
to make the noes, or minds, to ‘be nothing else 
but something in souls, whereby they partake of 
the first Mind. And it is said of Porphyrius, 
_ who was well acquainted -with Plotinus’s philo- 
sophy, that he quite discarded and rejected these 
noes or intellects, as substances really distinct 
from the first Mind, and separate from souls. 
And it is certain, that such minds as these are no 
where plainly mentioned by Plato, he speaking 
only of minds in souls, but not of any abstract 
and separate minds, save onty one. And though 
some might think him to have given an intimation 
of them in his Sevrepov wepi ra Sevrepa, (beforemen- 
tioned) his second about the second things, or se- 
cond. things about the second—yet by these may 
very well be understood the ideas; as by the third 
things about the third, all created beings. Where- 
fore we may conclude, that this Platonic, or rather 
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Pseudo-Platonic trinity, which confounds the dif- 
ferences betwixt God ‘and the creature, and that 
probably in favour of the Pagan Polytheism and 
idolatry, is nothing so agreeable to reason itself, _ 
as that Christian Trinity before described, which 
distinctly declares, how far the Deity goes, and 
where the creature begins ; namely, that the Deity 
extends so far as to this whole Trinity of bypo- 
stases; and that all other things whatsoever, this 
Trinity of persons only excepted, are truly:and 
properly their creatures, produced by the joint 
concurrence and influence of them all, they being 
neal but one God. 

But, it is already manifest; that all the foremen- 
. tioned depravations and adulterations of that Di- 
vine cabala of the Trinity, and that spurious tri- 
nity, described, (which, because asserted by some - 
Platonists, was called Platonical, in way of dis- - 
tinction from the Christian) cannot be justly 
charged, neither upon Plato himself, nor yet upon 
all his’ followers universally. But, on the con- 
trary, we shall now make it appear, that Plato 
and some of the Platonists retained much of the 
ancient genuine cabala, and madéa very near ap- 
proach .to the true Christian Tyinity ; forasmuch 
as thejr three hypostases, distinguished from all 
their other gods, seem to: have been none of them 
accounted creatures, but all other things whatso- 
ever the creatures of them. —- 

- First, therefore, we ‘affirm, that Plato himself 
oe in the beginning of his Timzus, very, care- 
fully distinguish betwixt. God -and the creature, 
he: determining the bounds between them after 
this manner :* “Eorw ov ouv On kar gunv Sotay Tpwtoy Cua 


| . Cap. xii. -P- — — Fabricii. 
VOL. III. . ; 
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perlow rade’ ri ro oy pay cel, ylveow St ovK Exov’ Kal ri a 
yeyvopevov-pey, dv 82 ovdéerore’ ro pev Sty vonoet pera Ao-you 
wepiAntroy, asi Katd Tavra ov’ ro 8 ad Soéy per atofyoewe 
adoyou, Soéacroy, Yeyvonevoy kat aoAdvpevoy, dvriec de av- 
7 dkrore bv" wav S& ad ro -yryvopevov, vm aittov rvoc 
dvayang yeyveabat" We being here to treat concern- 
ing the universe, judge it necessary to begin with 
a distinction betwixt that, which always is,.and 
hath no ortus, or generation ; and that, which i 18 
made, but never truly is. The former ‘of which, 

being always like itself and the same, is compre- 
hensible by intellection with reason, or is the ob- 
ject of knowledge; the latter of them, that which 
is made and perisheth, but never truly is, is not 
properly knowable, but opinable only, or the ob- 
ject of opinion, together with irrational sense, 

‘Now every thing, that is made, must of necessity 
‘be made by some cause. —The reason, why Plato, 
being to treat of the universe, begins here with 
‘this distinction, was, as Proctus* well observes, 
‘because ¢ év Taig Kowatg nwy evvolat¢ awoxetrat, TO elvai re 
ac ov’ it is either one of our common notions, or'a 
thing’ mathematically demonstrable, that there 
‘must be something eternal, or which was uever 
‘made, but always was, and had no beginning — 
_ And it is evident by sense and experience, that all 
things are not such, but that some things are inade 
and perish again, or generated and corrupted. 

Now the latter Platonists, being strongly pos- 
sessed with a prejudice of thé world’s eternity, or 
‘that it had tio beginning, have offered strange vio- 
lence to Plato’s text in this place, and wrested 
his words to quite a different sense from what he 
intended ; as if by his ro yryvouevov, that which is 


* Comment. in Timeam Platon. lib. i. p. 10, 
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‘anade—he did not at all mean: that, which had a 
‘beginning, but only that, whose duration is flow- 
ing and successive, or temporary, which might 
notwithstanding be without beginning ; and as if 
‘he supposed the whole corporeal world to be such, 
-which though it hath a successive and temporary 
‘duration, yet was without: any beginning. And 
the current ran so strong this way, that even Boe- 
thius, that learned Christian philosopher, was him- 
self also carried away ‘with the force thereof, he 
taking: it for granted, likewise, that Plato held the 
eternity of the world in this sense, that is, its being 
-without beginning : .“‘ Non recte quidam Consol. Phil. 

(saith he) qui‘cum audiunt visam Platoni *"?"*® 
mundum hunc nec habuisse initium temporis, nec 
-habiturum -esse defectum, hoc modo conditori 
conditum mundum fieri coeternum putant. Aliud 
‘est enim, per interminabilem duci vitam, quod 
‘mundo Plato tribuit; aliud interminabilis vite 
totam pariter complexum esse prsentiam ; quod 
‘divine mentis proprium esse manifestam est. Ne- 
‘que. Deus ‘conditis rebus ‘antiquior videri debet, 
temporis quantitate, sed simplicis potius proprie- 

‘tate nature.” Some, when they hear Plato to have 

held, that the world had no beginning, nor shall 

‘never have an end, do not rightly from thence in- 
fer, that Plato therefore made the world coeter- 

nal ‘with God, because it is one thing always to 

be, and another thing to possess an endless life 

all at once, which is ‘proper to the Divine mind. 

‘Neither ought God to be thought older than the 
‘world, in respect-of time, but only in respect of 

the simplicity of his nature.—To which purpose 
the adds afterwards, “‘ Itaque si digna rebus nomina 

velimus imponere, Platonem sequentes, Deum 
. G32 : 
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quidem zternum, mundum vero didemus.esse per- 
petuum.” Therefore, if we would give proper 
riames to things agreeable to their natures, fol- 
‘lowing Plato, we should say, that God was eter- 
nal; but the world only perpetual.—But as this 
doctrine of the latter Platonists quite frustrates 
Plato’s design in this place, which was to prove 
or assert a God; because, if the world:had no be- 
ginning, though its duration be never so much 
successive, yet would it not follow from thence, 
that therefore it must needs have been made by 
some other cause; so is it directly contrary to 
that philosopher’s. own words, himself there de- 
claring, that by his rd yyvouevov, ortaum, or that 
which is made—he did not understand only that, 
whose duration is successive, but also re yevioews 
‘apynv Zxov, that which had a beginning of its gene- 
ration—and ro ar apyne tTivoc apkapevov, that which 
begun from a eertain epocha of time—or that 
which once was not, and therefore must needs be 
-brought into being by some other cause. So that 
Plato there plainly supposed all temporary beings 
once to have had a beginning of their duration, 
as he dectareth in that very Timzus of his, that 


Time itself was not eternal, or without beginning, 


Dut made together with the heaven or world;—and 


from thenee does he infer, that there must of ne- 


cessity be another eternal Being, viz. such as hath 
both a permanent duration, and was without be- 
ginning, and was the cause both of time and the 
world: forasmuch as nothing can possibly be 
‘made without a cause; that is, nothing, . which 
once was not, could of itself come into being, but 
Tmust be produced by some other thing ; and so at 
last we must needs come to something, which 


a ed 
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had no beginning. Wherefore Plato, thus taking 
it for granted, that whatsoever hath a temporary 
and flowing duration, was not without beginning ; 
as also that whatsoever was without beginuing, 
hath a permanent duration or standing eternity ; 
does thus state the difference betwixt uncreated 
and created beings, or betwixt God and creature; 
namely, that creature is that, whose duration being 
temporary or successive, once had a beginning; 
and this is his ro yryvouevov pév, dv &€ ovdérore, that 
which is made, but never truly is,—and that which 
wr airiov TLvoe e£ avayKnc yiyverat, must of necessity 
be produced by some cause—but. that whatsoever 
is without beginning, and hath a permanent dura- 
tion, is uncreated or Divine; which is‘his re dé» 
nev ad, yéveow 8 ovx éxov, that which always is, and 
hath no generation, nor was ever made.—Accord- 
ingly as God is styled in the Septuagint translation 
of the Mosaic writings, o*Qv, he that truly is. 
Now as for this aidioc ovoia or gvorc, this eternal 
nature—which always is, and was never made, 
Plato‘speaks of it, not singularly only, as we 
Christians now do, but often in the Paganic way 
plurally alse; as when, in this very Timeus, he 
calls the world rev aidlwy Oewv yeyovog ayaAya, @ 
made or created image of the eternal’ gods.—By. 
- which eternal gods he there meant doubtless that 
70 Towroy, AN ro Sevrepoy, AN re roiror, that first,and — 
. second, and third, which, in his second epistle to 
Dionysius, he makes to‘be the principles of all 
things; that is, his trinity of Divine hypostases, 
by whose concurrent efficiency, and according to 
whose image and likeness, the whole world was 
made; as Plotinus also plainly declareth in these 
words of his before cited: ovroc pdv 0 Koopoc sikwy ae . 
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scot, tornxorwy pay TOU piso x Kat rov Sevripou, Kal - 
rov rpirov' This world is an image alw ays iconized, . 
or pepetually renewed (as the image in a glass is) . 
of that first, second, and third principle, which 
are always. standing—that is, fixed in eternity, 
and were never made. For thus Eusebius re- . 
cords, that the ancient interpreters of Plato ex- 
pounded this first, second, and third of his in.the - 
forementioned epistle, of a trinity.of gods ; Tavra 
Pr. Ev.1. xi. of rov Tidarwva Cenipaspe TELPAI[EVOL, Emit rou - 
we aia 4:0 e ro Acvrepov airsov, - 

mpwrov ov avayouow, esire TO ey ays 
Kat Tptrov TY TOU KOopOU Yuyny, Cav ‘Toiroy. KQL AUTHY. - 
opiZopuevor etvar’ - These things do the interpreters 
of Plato refer to the first God, and to the second 
‘Cause; 4nd to the third the soul of the world, they: - 
calling this also the third: god.—Wherefore we. 
think there is good reason to.conclude, that those. . 
eternal or uncreated gods 6f Plato in his Timeus, 
whose image or statue this whole generated or | 
created world is said. by him to be, were no other 
than his trinity of Divine hypostases, the. makers . 
or.creators thereof. And it was before (as we. . 
conceive) rightly guessed, that Cicero also was.to: 
be understood of. the same eternal gods, as: Pla- 
tonizing, when he affirmed, “A diis omnia a prin- | 
cipio facta,” that all things were at first made by: 
the gods—and “a providentia deorum mundum et 
onines mundi, partes. constitutas esse ;” that the. 
world and all its parts. were eonstuted: by the. . 
providence of the gods. *. 

But that the second hypostasis, in. Plato's tri- 
nity, viz. mind or Antellect,. though said to. have 
been generated, or .to have. proceeded by way of. 
- emanation from the first called. Tagathon, the. 

| -* Plat. Timz. p. 529, oper. He “ 
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Good, was notwithstanding unquestionably ac- 
knowledged to have been eternal, or without be- 
ginning, might be proved by many express testi-. 
monies of the most genuine Platonists: but we. 
shall here content ourselves only with two, one 
of Plotinus writing thus concerning: it, Enn. 5. 
loi. c. vi. ixroday & guiv torw ylveore 9 Ev ypovw, Tov 
Aoyoy sepi.rwy asi Svrwy roroupévorc; &c: Let all tem- 
poral generation bere be quite banished from our. 
thoughts, whilst we treat of things eternal, or 
such as always are, we attributing generatjon to, — 
them only in respect of causality.and order, but 
not of time.—And thopgh Plotinus there speak. 
particularly of the second hypostasis or nous, 
yet does he afterwards extend the same also to — 
the third hypostasis of that trinity, called Psyche, 
or the mundane soul; which is there said by 
him likewise to be the word of the second, as 
that second was the word of the first ; Ka 7? 1 
YWLEVOY ATO xpeirrovog Nov, Novy et eta, Kai Kpeirrey arav- 
tev Noug, rer adda per avrov, olov Kal 9 puyn. Aoyog 
vov, Kai evépyeud ric, Worep avroc sivov® That which 
is generated from what is better than. mind, can 
be no. other than mind, because mind is the 
best of all things, and every thing else is after it, 
and: junior to it, as Psyche or soul, which is in 
like manner the word of. mind, and a certain 
energy thereof, as. mind is the word and energy 
of the first Good.—The other testimony is of Por- 
phyrius, cited by St. Cyril out of the fourth book 
of his philosophic history, where he sets down 
the doctrine of Plato after this. MADDEN? 5 cout, 6 
eeroyros TiAdrevog meg rou ‘Ayaboy otrrwe" aro ‘Sal loi. ps 
df rovrou TpoTov Tia A avilparrove 4 averiwonrov vavy : 
yeviobar re OAov Kat xa’ éavrop uperrura, iv. Sbrd durws 


ca 
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ovra, Kat 1 Taca ovsia rwv dvrwv’ d SE Kal mers KaXov 
"Kat avroxaAoy, mag Eaurou rnc KadNovny Eyov ro eiBoc" 
moonrGe oe mponueiviog a7 aitiov tov Beov wprmtvoc, avro- 
yevnrog & vy Kat avrot atTwo' ov yap Ekelvou Kwouplevou 30g 
yévesy THY rovTou n mpoodoe yéyovev, AAA roUTOU Tapen- 
Oovroc avroyovws EK Geov, Tape Bovroc ‘8 ovK am apyne 
twoc Xpowunnic, ovmw a9 Xpevoc 1 nv’ adXa ovee xpovov 
‘yevopvow moe avroy ori Tt 0 “oovoc, ay povec yap atl Kai 
uoveg awytoc o vovc’ Plato thus declareth concern- 
ing the first Good, that from it was generated a 
certain mind incomprehensible to mortats; in 
which subsisting by itself, are contained the things 
that truly are, and the essences of all beings. 
This is the first fair, and pulchritude itself, which 
proceeded. or sprung out of God from all eternity - 
as its cause, but notwithstanding -after a peculiar 
manner, as self-begotten, and as its own parent. 
For it was not begotten from that, as any way 
moved towards its generation; but it proceeded 
. from God as it were self-begottenly. And that 
not from any temporal beginning, there being as 
yet no such thing as time: nor when time was 
afterward: made, did it any way affect him; for 
mind is always timeless, and alone eternal ea: 
besides the eternity of mind or intellect, the se- 
cond Divine. hypostasis in the Platonic trinity, 
there are other strange and unusual expressions 
‘concerning it; for though it be acknowledged :to 
have been generated from the first original Deity, | 
yet it is called avrorarwp and avroyévnroc, its own 
parent, and its own offspring, and said to have 
sprung. out avroyévwe, self-begottenly. _ : 

' Now because this is so great a riddle or mys- 
‘tery, it is worth the while to consider its true 
meaning and the ground thereof; which is. thus 
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declared by Porghyrius. Mind, though it sprung 
from the first Good or supreme Deity from eter- 
nity, yet it is said to be self-begotten, because it 
did -not spring from that, as any ways moved to- 
wards its generation, but as always standing still 
or quiescent. Which doctrine was before deli- 
vered.by Plotinus after this manner :. ov ga. 5. 1.5. . 
xenBivroc gartov yhyvectan, a. ‘yap xtvnfievrog asa sad 
avrou Tt yeyvorro, Tpirov aw ixeivou 70 yevouevoy. pera Thy 
Kivmow av yiyvorro, Kat ov Sevrepov" oat ouy axcvyrov dvroc, 
eirt Sevrepov jer ard, ov. mpooveveavroc, ovde (Jovdy- 
Bévroc, ovcde SAwe Kiwnlvroc; vmoornva avro. That, 
which was immediately generated from the first, 
did not proceed from it as any ways moved to- 
wards its generation, because then. it would not 
have been the second, but the third after that mo- 
tion. Wherefore, if there be any second after that 
first Good, it must needs proceed from that first, 
as remaining immoveable, and not so much as ac- 
tively consenting thereto, nor willing it, which 
would be motion.—Now this in Porphyrius’s 
language is paraphrased to be, a being produced 
‘from the first Good or original. Deity, avroyowws, 
self-begottenly—or in a way of self-generation. 
But the plain meaning thereof seems to be no 
_ other than this: that though this second Divine 
hypostasis did indeed proceed from the first God, 
yet was it not produced thence after a creaturely, 
‘or Ina creating way, by the arbitrary will and 
command thereof, or by a particular fiat of the 
supreme Deity, but by way of natural and neces- 
sary emanation. Neither was Porphyrius singu- 
lar- in this. languag ge, we. finding the very same 
expression, of avrorarwp and avroyovoc, self-parent 
_and self-begotten, in Jamblichus’s Mysteries ; 
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wifere it is likewise by him applied not to the 
first Principle of all, but to a second Divine hy- . 
postasis,* arro o& rou evog roUrov, o avrapKne Ococ € €avrov 
éEiAape, dio Kat avroratwo kat avroyovec. From this 
one, the self-sufficient God made himself to shine 
forth into light; and therefore is he called Sui-— 
Pater, and Seipso-genitus, his own father,. and 
self-begotten.—But of this God or Divine hypos- 
tasis in Jamblichus more afterward. We cannot. 
justify such kind of'language as this in the Christ-. 
ian Trinity, because we have no warrant for it 
from the Scripture; though we are not ignorant. 
that some late divines have ventured to call the 
Christian Logos after the same manner avroOcov, 
and e2 seipso Deum, God from himself. . . 
Dionysius Petavius having rightly declared the 
doctrine of Arius, after this manner, that the 
Father was the only eternal God, and that the 
Son, or Word, was a creature made by him in 
time, and out of nothing; that is, after he had 
not. been produced into being; subjoins these 
asaies .. words: ‘In ea vero professione, quod 
°. vig 2. " supra memoravi, planissime constat, ger. 
eae manum Platonicum Arium exstitisse.” 
be a From the profession of this doctrine, it 
Is most undeniably manifest (what was | 
before affirmed) that Arius was a german or | 
genuine disciple of Plato’s—But from what we 
have now cited out of Plato himself, and others - 
of his most genuine followers, it is certain, that 
Petavius (though otherwise learned and indus, 
trious) was herein grossly mistaken, and that Arius _ 
was'no Platonist at all.. And, indeéd, for either | 
Plato or Plotinus to have denied the eternity of 
* Jamblich. de Mysteriis Egyptior. sect. viii, cap. ii. p. 168. 
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that second hypostasis of his, called Nous, or 
Logos, and the son of the first, would have been 
all one.as if they. should have denied the eternity: 
of wisdom and understanding itself; because, ac- 
cording to them,, this second hypostasis is essen- 
tially nothing but avrocogia, original wisdom it- 
self—and, consequently, that very wisdom, by. 
which God himself is wise. Which how far, or 
in what sense: it is true, we do not here dispute. 
Nevertheless, Athanasius seems to have been fully 
of the.same opinion with them herein, from this 
passage of his’: Kai copia xal cAnOad- tore DeBent.Dice. 
o Kuptog, xat ovn ter aAAne .cogiac Sevrepoc, poms. +: pe SGT. 
add wovog ovrog &: ov ‘rd wavra mewoinxey o warnp, &c. 
Our Lord is both wisdom and truth, neitber is 
-he.gecond from. any other wisdom; but it is he 
alone, hy whom the Father made all things. And 
Again, ovre yap Aoyoe éoriy o row Aa-you warne, for the 
Father.of the Word is :not properly himeelf.the 
Word.. And .oux aw Aoyog o rév Acyev rpolusvocy av 
yap 6 Acyog mpg rov Osov. Lodpia yeyévynraro Kuptog’ ovx 
iv ovv cogia 0 THY coplay artic” syw yap funy, gow, F 
apostyaev’ That was not Word, which produced 
the Word, for the Word was with God. The 
Lord is Wisdom; therefore that was not Wisdom, 
which produced Wisdom, that speaks thus of 
herself, ‘ His delight was with me.”—But those 
latter words he citeth with approbation out of 
Dionysius, bishop. of Alexandria. And the same 
Athanasins affirmeth Arius, on the contrary, to 
have maintajned, that there was another Word 
and Wisdom senior to that Word and Wisdom in 
our Saviour Christ. To conclude, no Platonist- 
in the world-ever denied the eternity of that nous; 
or ‘universal mind, which is the second hypos- 
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tasis of their trinity ; but, on the contrary, as hiath | 
been already observed, some of them seemed 
rather to attribute too much to it, in calling it 
avroxarwo and: ‘ auroryovoc, its own parent and: its 
own offspring, as that which was self-begotten, 
though this: but in a certain mystical sense ; 
they otherwise not denying it to have proceeded 
also from the first Good, and to be the offspring 
pus, ° thereof.. Wherefore Plato, who sup- 
[m. i. .. posed the world not to have been eter- 
Disput, com - Dal, asserting the eternity of that second 
ae) hypostasis. of his trinity, thereby plainly, 
_Inade it to be no creature, according to Athana- 
sius’s own doctrine: « aidiwc torw o vide, ovK Ww 
xrioua, st 8 xrispa royyava, ovK iv didoc. If the Son be 
eternal, he was no creature; and, on the con- 
trary, if he be a creature, he was not eternal.—— 
Neither is there any force at all in that testi- 
mony of Macrobits,* which Petavius urgeth to 
the contrary; wherein the first Cause'is said de 
se mentem creasse, to have created Mind from 


' itself;—and again this Mind, animam se creasse, - 


to have created from itself soul ;—because it ts 
certain, that these ancient Pagans did not then 
so strietly confine that word creare, (as we Christ- 
jans now do) to that narrow sense and notion, of 
the production of things in time; but used it 
gerierally for all manner of production or efficacy. 
But the chief ground of Petavius’s mistake here- | 
in, besides his prejudice against Platonism in - 
general, was his not distinguishing betwixt that 
spurious trinity of some Platonists, wherein the 
third hypostasis was the whole animated world, 
(which gave him occasion to write thus: ‘Tertius 


* In Somn. Scipion. lib. i. cap. xiv. p. 73. 
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vero Deus manifeste creatus ab iisdem Platonicis 
putatur, quem et woima nominant;’) and that 
other doctrine of those, who made it not to be 
the world itself, that is a ear but the Opi- 
ficer or creator thereof. : 

But we grant, that there may be some more 
reason to make a question, whether Plato him- 


- gelf held the eternity of the mundane soul (com- 


monly said to be the third hypostasis of his tri- 
nity) or no; because in his Timzus, though he 
acknowledged it to be senior to the world, yet. 
does he seem to attribute a temporary generation, 
or nativity to it. Nevertheless, it 1s no way pro- 
bable, that Plato’s third principle of all things, - 
in his epistle to Dionysius, and that Psyche, or 
soul of his, which is the only. God, and in his 
tenth De Legibus he goes about to prove against 
the Atheists, should ever. not have been; and 
therefore it is most reasonable to compound this 
business, thus, by supposing, with Plotinus and 
others, that Plato held a double Psyche, or soul, 

‘one éyxoojov, Or Mundane—which is, as it were, 
the concrete form of this corporeal world ; where- 
by this world is properly made an animal, and a 
second, or created god; another vwepxoejov, su- 
pramundane, or separate; and which is not so 
. much the form, as the artificer of the world. 
- The first of which two Plotinus, calling i the 
heavenly Venus, thus describeth: rv & kn. 3. 1. v. 
obparfav Avyoutuny, de Kodvov vow Svrog txelvov, i {P- 295] 
avaynn Yuyiv Saoraryy elva, ev3be 2 avrov axhparoy axn- 
pdrov, pelvacav avw we pi 62 le ra ryde EAOciv, phre 2eAf- 
‘cacay, pire Ovvaptvny, Ere hv pbotwe ph ward ta Kdrw dboav 
Palvev. Xwproriv obcay rd Urdcraary, wat dufroxov bAnc 
avolay’ S0eu-airiy robry ivlrrovro, ry dufropa alvat, Hv d2 
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wat Gedy dv tig Sucalwe, ov Salyova strot, duccrov ovray, wat 
xaSapav ig’ iavriic, &c. 88ev 0d8) iv exwéaor, vov Enornutyn 
, FFOAD Badov, hi HAtog Gv Exou.2& abrov, Scov avrov srept- 
Aadperre puc, tic abréy cuvnprnutvor' tgerropévn dt ry Kpdvy, 
4 ei PobAE tq warpi row Kodvov Ovpavy, tvhoynoé te mpd¢ 
_ aurovxal xeon, Kat tpaaXeioa Eowra tyévunce, This hea- 
venly. Venus, which they affirm to have. been. be- 
gotten from Saturn, that is, from a perfect mind 
or intellect, must needs be that most divine 
soul (the third archical hypostasis) which being 
Immediately begotten, pure from that. which 3s 
pure, always remains above, so. that it neither 
can, nor will, ever descend down to these low~ 
er things, so as to be immersed in them; it 
being of such a nature, as is not inclinable to sink, 
,or lapse downward. A certain separate sub- 
stance, which doth not at all partake of matter, — 
as the fable intimated, when it called it mother- 
less; and therefore may it well be styled by us, 
not a demon, but a god. Whence it comes to 
pass, that this soul can never fall, it being much 
more closely united and connected with that. im- 
moveable Mind or Intellect, than that light, which 
is circumfused about the sun, is connected with 
the sun. This Venus therefore following Chro- 
nus, .or rather the father of Chronus, Uranus, act- 
ing towards it, and being enamoured with it,. ber 
gat love, Xwooriy 88 exslyny tiv Yoxiw Ayovrrtec, Tip 
mowrwo 2Aduroveay ty ovpavy, YwpltoTov Kal Tov Eowra 
rovrov Snoduefa. Moreover, as we call this soul 
itself separate, so is this love of it, or begotten by 
it, a separate love-—After which, he speaks of 
another soul of the world, which is not separate 
from it, but closely conjoined therewith, he calt- 
ing it a lower Venus and Love; namely, that 
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other Venus, which in the fable.is said to haye 
been begotten from Jupiter himself (the superior 
soul of the world) and Dione, a watery nymph. 
We conclude, therefore, that though this lower 
mundane soul, night, according to Plato, have a 
temporary production together with the world, — 
or before it; yet that other superior and most di- 
vine soul, which Plotinus calls the heavenly Venus 
and Love, the son of Chronus without a mother, 
and which was truly the third hypostasis of Plato’s 
trinity, was eternal, and without beginning. And 
thus, according to the forementioned principle of 
Athanasius, none of these three hypostases of 
Plato’s trinity were creatures, but all of them di- 
vine and uncreated. 

Which, to make yet more evident, we shall fur- 
ther observe, first, that Plato himself, in that se- 
cond epistle of his to Dionysius, after he had men- 
tioned his first, second, and third; that is his tri- 
nity of Divine -hypostases, immediately subjoins 
these words: ‘H otv avOpwxivn Wy wept ra avra dpé- 
yerat pabeiv wot arra tort, BAbrovea tic ra abrig avy yevii, Ov 
‘ovddy ixavac ‘tye’ rov 8) Bacrlwe wipe xa dy elroy, obdéy 
tort rocovro’ The mind of man (as parturient) has 
always a great desire to know what these things 
are, and to that end does it look upon things. cog- 
nate to it, which are all insufficient, imperfect and 
heterogeneous. But in that King of all things, - 
and in the other, second and third, which I spake 
of, there is nothing of this kind; that is, nothing 
like to these created things. | 

‘Secondly, The three hypostases of Plato's trinity 
are not only all eternal, but also necessarily exist- 
ent, and absolutely undestroyable. For the first 
_ of them can no more exist without the second, nor 
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the first and second without the third, than original - 
light can. exist without its splendour, corusca- 
tion, or effalgency. And Plotinus, writing against 
some Gnostics in his time, who would make more 
‘ef these Divine hypostases, or. principles, than 
three, concludes,. that there can be neither more 
of them, nor. fewer, in this manner; ov rofvuv dei ay’ 
En. 2.Lix.c. Tepacapxaciévat, adAd rovro mpoaTnoaptveue, eira 
i.[p-199.]  -youv per abrd cal voovy mpwruc, elra Yuyiy-perd 
vayy’ arn yao rdbtc xara gtoww, ‘pare wAciw riOecba tv ry 
vonTy, phre eharrw* eire yap éAdrrw, 7 Wuxi cal vovv ravtd 
‘phaoveww, i} vovy-cal Td. mpwrov, GAN’ Sri Erepa adAHAwy 
$8elxOn wodrdaxi. Aourdy 88 emoxhlacSa tv ry wapdvrt, & 
#Aew robrwy, &c. Wherefore we ought not to: en- 
- tertain any other principles; but having placed first 
the simple good, to set Mind, or the supreme In- 
tellect next after:it, and then the universal Soul in 
the third place. For this is the right order, ac- 
cording to nature, neither to make more intelli- 
gibles, (or -untversal principles) nor yet fewer than’ 
these three. For he, that will contract the num- 
ber, and make fewer of them, must of . necessity 
either suppose Soul and Mind to be the same, or 
else Mind and the first Good. But that all these 
three are diverse from one another, hath beén 
often demonstrated by us. It remains. now to 
consider, that if there be more than these three 
principles, what natures they should be, &c.— . 
Thirdly, As all.these three Platonic hypostases 
are eternal and ‘necessarily existent, so-are they 
plainly supposed by them, not to be particular, 
but universal beings; that is; such as do repityev 
7é6dXov, contain and comprehend the whole world 
under them—and preside over all things; which 
is all one as to say, that they are each of them in- 
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finite and omnipotent. For which reason are 
they also called, by Platonic writers, apyai and 
aira, and Snmovpyol, principles, and causes, and 
opificers of, the whole world. First, as for Nove, 
Mind, or understanding; whereas the old philo- 
sophers before Plato, as Anaxagoras, Archelaus, 
&c. and Aristotle after him, supposed Mind and 
Understanding to be the very first and highest 
principle of all; which also the magic or Chaldee 
oracles take notice of, as the most common opinion 
of mankind. 
a “Oy srearroy xAniZeras IOvea dydpan, 


That Mind is generally by all men looked upon, 

as the first and highest-God—Plato considering, 
that unity was, in order of nature, before number 
and multiplicity; and that there must be Nonroy 
before Nove, an Intelligible before Intellect—so 
_that knowledge could not be the first; and, lastly, 
that there is a good transcending that of know- 
ledge; made one most simple Good, the fountain 
and original of all things, and the first Divine hy- 
postasis ; and mind or intellect only the second. 
next to it, but inseparable from it, and most nearly 
cognate with it. For which cause, in his Phile- 
bus,* thongh he agrees thus far with those other. 
ancient philosophers, we asi tov ravreg Nove doye, 
that Mind always rules over the whole universe—. 
yet does he. add afterward, ér: Nove zore : 
yevoverns rov wayrwy ‘airiov, that Mind is . 
{not absolutely the first principle, but) cognate 
with the cause of all things; and that therefore it 
rules over all things, with, and in a kind of subor-: 
dination to that first principle, which is Tagathon, 


P. 30. 
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or the highest Good: where, when Plato affirms, 
that Mind, or his second Divine hypostasis, is 
yevovorne With the first, it is all one as if he should 
have said, that it is cvyyewnc, and ouoadic, and opo- 
EVES with it; all which words are used by Atha- 
pasius, as synonymous with onoovsioc, coessential, 
or consubstantial. So that Plato here plainly 
and expressly agrees, or symbolizes, not with the 
doctrine of Arius, but with that of the Nicene 
council, and Athanasius; that the second hypo- 
stasis of the Trinity, whether called Mind, or 
Word, or Son, is not erepovavoc, but yevovorne or 
Guoovatoc, Coessential or consubstantial with the 
first; and therefore not a creature. 

‘And then, as for the third hypostasis, called 
Psyche, or the superior mundane soul, Plato in 
his ‘Cratylus, bestowing the name of Zeus, that is, 
of the supreme God upon it, and etymologizing 
the same from Znv, adds these words concerning it; 
ov ydp torw Hpiv cat roic GAXole raow, boric zorty atrio¢g 
padrrov tov Zgv, 7} 5 dpxwy re xat Bacrede trav ravTw" 
There is nothing, which is more the cause of life 
to us and other animals, than this prince and king 
of all things; and that therefore God was called 
by the Greeks Zeus, because it is by him that all 
animals live-—And yet that all this was properly 
meant by him of the third hypostasis of his trinity, 
called Psyche, is manifest from those words of 
his that follow; where he expounds the poetic 
mythology beforementioned, making Zeus to be 
the son of Chronos ; evA0'yov és, peydAnc rivec Stavoiac 
éxyovov etvat rov Ala, it Is agreeable to reason, that 
Zeus should be the progeny or offspring of a cer- 
tain great mind.—Now %cyovoc and yevoverne are. 
equivalent terms also; and therefore Plato here 
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‘takes the third hypostasis of his trinity likewise 
‘to be cpoovows, coessential with the second; da he 
elsewhere made the second coessential with the 
first. 

._ It is true, that by the Syuovpyoc, or opificer in 
Plato, is commonly meant nous or intellect, bis 
second hypostasis; (Plotinus affirming as much, 
Onuovpyoc 0 youc TlAarwn, The demiurgus Eu.v. 18 
to Plato is intellect.) Nevertheless, both Lottie | 
Awelius, and Plotinus, and other Pla” 
. tonists, called his third hypostasis also Syuovpyar, 
the artificer or opificer of the whole world ; some 
‘of them making him to be the second from Mind 
or Intellect; others-the third from the first Good, 
the supreme cause of all things; who was by At- 
‘ticus and Amelius styled Demiurgus also. Where- 
fore, as was. before suggested, according to the 
genuine and ancient Platonic doctrine, all these 
three hypostases were the joiut-creators of the 
whole world, and of all things besides themselves; 
as Ficinus more than once declares the tenor 
thereof, “ Hi Tres uno quodam consensu - 10 Piot. Be. 
omnia prodacunt,” These three with one *'* 
common consent produce all things—and befere 
him Proclus,* savra avnornrat rou évoc Sua vou pty Kat 
¥vyine, all things depend upon the first One, by - 
‘Mind and Soul—and accordingly we shall con- 
-elude in the words of Porphyrius, that the trae 
and real Deity, according to Plato, extends to 
three Divine hypostases, the last whereof is Psyche 
or Soul. 

From all which it appears, that Arius did not 
so much Platonize, as.the Nicene fathers and 
Athanasius; who, notwithstanding, made not 

* Comment. in ene Platon. lib. i. p.66.. 
H 
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Plato, but the Scripture, together with reason 
deducing natural consequences therefrom, their 
‘foundation. And that the Platonic trinity was a 
certain middle thing also betwixt the doctrine of 
Sabellius and that of Arius, it being neither a tri- 
‘ity of words only, or logical notions, or mere 
modes, but a trinity of hypostases; nor yet a 
jumbled confusion of God and creature (things 
heterousious) together; neither the second nor 
third of them being creatures, or made in time, 
but all eternal, infinite, and creators. | 
But that it may yet more fully appear, how far 
‘the most refined Platonic and Parmenidian, or 
Pythagoric trinity, doth either agree or disagree 
with the Scripture doctrine, and that of the Christ- . 
ian church in several ages; we-shall here further 
observe two things concerning it. The first 
whereof is this, that though the genuine Platonists 
and Pythagoreans supposed none of their three 
archical hypostases to be indeed creatures, but all 
of them eternal, necessarily existent and univer- 
sal or infinite, and consequently creators of. the 
whole world; yet did they nevertheless assert:an 
essential dependence of the second hypostasis 
‘upon the first, as also of ‘the third both upon the 
first and second ; together with a gradual subor- 
-dination in them. Thus Plotinus, writing of the 
generation of the eternal Intellect, which is the se- 
cond in the Platonic trinity, and answers to the 
Ens.y.1.i. Son or Word ‘in the Christian: To & az 
¢. vi. [p- 487-] p£\evov, aet cal aisiov yevva, nat EAATTON 2 
avrov yevyg. Tl ovv ypn rept rov reAeorarov Abyew ; andev 
ax’ abrov yevygy, h ta péyiora per avrév’ Méyotov 32 per’ 
avrov Nove xai Acbrepov. Kai yap 604 6 Noite éxeivov, cat 
Seirar avrou uovou' éxtivoc 62 rovrou ovdty. Kal rd-yevvdpe- 
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vov awd xpelrrovoc. vou, vovy elvat’ Kal xpelrrwy ardavriov 6 
Nove, Sr 7 GAXa per adrév. Olov xa } Yun Adyoe vow 
kad  évépyed ric. That which is always perfect, ge- 
-nerates what .is eternal, and that which it gene- 
rates, is always less than itself. What shall we 
therefore say of the most absolutely perfect Being 
of all? Does that produce nothing from itself? 
or rather does it not produce the greatest of all 
things after it? Now the greatest of all things 
after the most absolutely perfect . Beipg, is mind 
or intellect; and this is second to it. For mind 
beholdeth this as its father, and standeth in need 
of nothing else besides it : whereas that first Prin- 
ciple standeth in need of no mind. or intellect. 
What is generated from that, which is better than 
mind, must needs be mind or intellect; because 
mind is better than all other things, they being all 
in order of nature after it and junior to it; as 

Psyche itself, or the first Soul; for this is also the 
- word or energy of mind, as that is the word and 
energy of the first Good.— Again, the same is more 
particularly declared by him, concerning the third 
hypostasis called Psyche, that as it essentially 
dependeth upon the second, ‘so is it gradually - 
subordinate, or some way inferior to it. ‘Yuynv 
yap yevva Node, voig dy rédsioc. Kal yap ré- 
Aeov Svra, yevvay Wet, nal uy Sévauty ovcay ro0- 
abrny ayovov elvar’ Kpsirrov 8 oby oldvre qv elvat, ob0' ey- 
ravba rd yevveuevov, GAN EAATTON dy, idodov elvae arov* 
Perfect Intellect generates soul; and it being. per- 
fect, must needs generate, for so great a power 
-could not remain sterile... But that, which is here 
begotten also, cannot be greater than its begetter ; 
but must'needs be inferior to it, as being the image 
_thereof.—Elsewhere the same philosopher, calling. 


P. 489. 


a 
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P, &4 = the first hypostasis: of this trinity Ura- 
Hib: viii. nus, the second: Chronos, and the third 
cp-xit:] Zeus (as Plato had done before) and 
handsomely allegorizing that fable, concludes. in 
this manner concerning Chronos, or the'second of 
these ; peratd wy watoeoc TE apélvovoc,. kal frrovoc vitwe, 
That he is in a middle state or degree betwixt his 
father, who is greater, and his son, who is less and 
inferior.—Again, the same’ thing is by that philo- 


p.513, | sQpher thus asserted in general, iy toi. 
il can, yevuwpévore, ovx Ear mooc To. dvw, adda tpo¢ 
xvi.]. ro katw ywouy’ In the things generated 


from eternity, or produced by way of natural ema- 
nation, there is no progress upwards, but all down- 
wards, and still a gradual descent into greater 
raultiplicity.—We shall cite but only one passage 
more out of. this philosopher, which containeth 
something of argumentation in it also: ov revrov rd. 
En.y. Lito, EE éxelvov éxeiviy, et ovv pr} ravrdv, ovdeye BéArwv" 
*v-[p-512-] That which is generated, or emanateth, | 
immediately from the first and highest Being, is 
not the very same thing with it, as if it were no~ 
thing but that repeated again and ingemipated ; 
and as it is not the same, so neither can. it be bet- 
ter than it.— From whence it follows, that it must - 
needs be gradually subordinate and inferior to it. 
. Which gradual subordination and essential de- 
pendence of the second and third hypostasis upon 
the first is by these Platonics illustrated several 
ways. Ficinus resembles it to the circulations of 
water, when some heavy body falling into it, its 
superficies is. depressed, and from thence every 
way circularly wrinkled. ‘ Alius (saith he) sic 
ferme profluit ex alio, sicut in aqua circulus de- 
pendet a circulo;” one of these Divine hypostases 
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doth in a manner so depend upon anotlier, as one 
circulation of water depends upon another.— 
Where it is observable also, that the wider the 
circulating wave grows, still hath it the more sub- 
sidence and detumescence, together with an abate- 
ment of celerity, till at last all becomes plain and 
smooth again. . But, by the Pagan Platonists 
themselves, each following hypostasts is many 
times said to be fyvoc xai réxoc, @ print, stamp or 
impression, made by the former, like the signa- 
_ ture of a seal upon wax. Again, it is often called 
by them exer, and cdSwrov, and pinnae, an image,’ 
and representation, and imitation; which if con- 
sidered in audtbles, then will the second hypos- 
tasis be looked upon as the echo of an original 
voice; and the third as the repeated echo, or echo 
of that echo: as if both the second and third hy- 
__ postases were but certain replications of the first 
original Deity with abatement; which though not 
accidental or evanid ones, but substantial, yet 
have a like dependence one upon another, and a 
gradual subordination. Or if it be considered 

in vistbles, then will the second hypostasis be re- 
’ gsembled to the image of a face in a glass, and the 
third to the image of that image reflected in ano- 
ther glass, which depend upon the original face, 
and have a gradual abatement of the vigour there- _ 
of. Or else the second and third may be con- 
ceived as two parhelil, or as a second and third 
sun. -For thus does* Plotinus call the universal . 
Psyche, or third hypostasis, axova vou owlovedy re 
$c éxeivov, the image of mind (which is the second) 
retaining much of the splendour thereof—Which | 
similitude of theirs, notwithstanding, they would 

2 Ennead. v. lib. i. cap. vi. p. 487. 
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not. have to be squeezed or pressed hard:; be- 
cause they acknowledge, that there is something 
of dissimilitude in them also, which then would be 
forced out of them. Their meaning amounts to. 
no more than this, that as an image in a glass is 
said érépov sivat, essentially to belong to something 
else, and to. depend upon it; so each following 
hypostasis doth essentially depend upon the for- 


mer or first, and hath a subordination to it. But 


~ 


we meet with no expression in any of these Pagan 
Platonists so unhandsome and offensive, as that 
of, Philo’s, in his second book of allegories," oxia 
oe Qeov 0 Aoyog avrov ori, kafareg opyavy mpooxon- 
adevog éxoporoia, The word is the shadow of God, 

which he made use of, as an instrument, in the 
making of the world.—Notwithstanding which, 
the same writer doth call him elsewhere, more 
honourably, a second god, and the son of the 
first God. As in the same place he doth also de- 
clare, that this shadow and image of God is itself 
the archetype of other things, airy $2 i} oxla, wal 
woavel amrexdéviopa, is ped torivy apyéruroy, wie J & Sede 
mapaderyja THC eixdvoc, 7 oxiay vuvt xéxAnxa, OUTWE 7) elkwy 
GAXo ylverat rapaderypa’ This shadow, and as it were 
image (of the first God) is itself the archetype 
and pattern of other things below it. As God is 


the pattern of this image, (which we call his 


shadow ;) so is this image itself another pattern 
or paradigm also.—But this dependance and sub- 
ordination of the Divine hypostasis is most fre- 
quently illustrated in Platonic writings, by the 
ExrAampec or aravyacpa, the effulgency or out- shining 
of light and splendour from the sun, and other 
luminous bodies; the nous, or second hypostasis 
*P. 79. Oper. 
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being resembled. to that radious effulgency, which 
iminediately encompassing thein, is beheld toge- 
ther with them, and, as the astronomers tell us, 
augments their apparent diameter, and makes 
it bigger than the true, when they are beheld 
through telescopes, cutting off those luxuriant 
and circumambient rays. And the third hypos- 
tasis is resembled to the remoter and more dis- 
tant splendour, which circling still gradually de- 
creaseth. Thus Plotinus, zac obv wat zi P. 487. [En- 
Set vorjoa wept exeivo pévov, weplrauyry 2& abrov nead. v. lib. 
piv, e& avrov 62 pévovroc, olov HAlou 76 rept abrd oe ik 
Aapumoov, Harep mepYbov, 2E avrov ast yevvwmevov plvovroc. 
How should we consider this second hypostasis, 
otherwise than as the circumfused splendour, 
which encompasseth the body of the sun; and 
from that always remaining is perpetually gene- 
rated anew. 

But this essential dependence, and gradual sub- 
- ordination of hypostasis, in the Platonic trinity, 
will yet more fully appear from those particular 
distinctive characters, which are given to each of 
them. For the first of these is often said to he 
“Ev woo wavrwy, one before all things—a simple 
unity, which virtually. containeth all things. And 
as Plotinus writes, ovrwe élye' ravra we un P. 513. [En- 
Staxexoysiva, Ta de ev Sevriow duextxprro tw Aoyy’ nead. v. lib. 
This so-containeth all things, as not being “” “ *") 
yet secrete and distinct; whereas in the second 
they are discerned and distinguished by reason— 
that is, they are actually distinguished in their 
ideas ; whereas the first is the simple and fecund 
- power of all things. Wherefore the second was 
called by Parmenides “Ev ravra, one. actually all 
things—that is, in their distinct ideas. And the 
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third, according to the same philosopher, as Plo- 
tinus*. tells us, was*Ev kat ravra, one and all things ; 


—as having still more multiplicity and alterity in 
it. One effectively all things. That which doth: 


actively display, and produce into being, what 
was virtually or potentially contained in the first ; 
and ideally or exemplarily in the second. Ac- 
cordingly, the first of these is sometimes said to 
be Ilavra tixwe, all things unitively ;—the second 
Tlawra vOEpUC, all things intellectually ;—and the 


third, Tavra Yuyewe, all things animally ;—that is, 


self-moveably, actively and productively. Again, 
the first of these is commonly styled Tcya0cv, the 
Good, or Goodness itself, above mind and under- 


standing—and also imspovowv, above essence—in- — 


effable and incomprehensible. And sometimes 


also gwc axdovv, a:simple light—the second Nove, 
Adyoc, Zopia, Unity and Goodness—only by partici- 
pation, or ’Ayafoadic, Boniform—but essentially and 
formally; mind, or understanding, reason and wis- 
dom, all-comprehending,. or infinite knowledge. 

The third, Yvy7, self-moveable soul—goodness and 


wisdom by participation, but essentially and for- 
mally, infinite self-activity, or effectiveness; infi-— 
nite, active, perceptive, and animadversive power. 
Sometimes it is styled also ‘Agpodiry and "Eowe, 


Venus and Love; but differently from that of the 


First Good, which is Love too ; but a love of re- 


dandancy, or overflowing fulness and fecundity : 


 Plot.494[En- 
nead. v. lib. ii, 8& daicBat, oloy vrepeppun, kat TO virepTrAnges 


or ‘] avvou reroinxe ravra, That which being ab- 


- solutely perfect, and seeking, or wanting nothing, 
as it were, overflowed ; and by its exuberant re- 
* Ennead. v. lib. 1. cap. viii. p. 490. oper. 


ov yao réAeov, T! pndey Carew, en 82 = eye, pn 
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dundancy produced all things.—Whereas this 
latter is a love of infinite activity.. Of the first, 
it is said, by Plotinus, that it is dvevioynroc, above 
all manner of action—for which cause, the making 
of the world is not properly ascribed to him, 
though he be the original fountain of all: accord- 
ing to that of Numenius, Kai ydp otre S- op. gy, 
plovpytiv tort ypewv Tov rowrov, kat tov Sn-  1.xi. ¢.xviii. 
: ee one eae , Ep. 587,] 

fevpyouvroc Osov (rov uviov) pn Elvat, Kal 

vouicesOur warioa Tov apwrov Gcov' Neither is it fit to 
attribute the architecture of the world to the first 
God, but rather to account him the father of that 
god, who is the artificer.—Who again speaks 
farther to the same purpose thus: rov ply rowrop 
Geov apyov svar Eoywr Evuraverwy Kot Bardia’ It is to 
be acknowledged, that the first God is void of all 
manner of work or action, he being the King of all 
things.—Of the second, to whom the energy of 
intellection is attributed, it is said, notwithstand- 
ing, that his ovsia in his evigyac, his essence, his 
operation ; and that he is axivnroc oveia, though a 
multiform, yet an immoveable nature. He there- 
fore is properly called the demiurgus, as the con- 
triving architect, or artificer, in whom the. arche- 
typal world is contained, and the first paradigm, 
or pattern of the whole universe. But the third is — 
a kind of moveable deity, ro wept vouv xivoduevov (a8 
Plotinus speaks) cai vou gu, Kat tyvoc eEnormulvov éxel- 
vov' That, which moveth about mind, or intellect, 
the light or effulgency thereof, and its print or sig- - 
nature, which always dependeth upon it, and act- 
eth according to it.-This is that, which reduces 
both the fecundity of the first simple good, and also 
the immoveable wisdom and architectonic contriv- 
ance of the second into actorenergy. Thisis the 
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immediate, and, as it were, manuary opificer of the: 
whole world, and ro nyuovovy tov ravrec, that which. 
actually governs, rules, and presideth over all.— 
Amelius, in that passage of his before cited out 
of Proclus, calling these three Divine hypostases 
three minds, and three kings, styles the first of 
_ them Tov éyra, Him that is—the second Tov: exovra, 
_ Him that hath—and the third Tov opwyra, Him 
that beholds.—In which expressions, though pe- 
_culiar to bimself, he denotes an essential depen- 
dance, and gradual subordination in them. 
_ Now that which is most liable to exception, iu 
this Platonic scale or gradation of the Deity, 
seems to be the difference. betwixt the first and 
the second. For whereas the essential character 
of the second is made to be understanding, reason, 
and wisdom, it seems to follow from hence, that 
either the first and the second are really nothing 
else but two different names, or inadequate con- 
ceptions of one and the same. thing; or else, if 
they be. distinct. hypostases, or persons, that the 
_first of them must needs be avove and ddoyoe, de- 
void of mind, reason, and wisdom—which would 
be very absurd. To which all the reply we.can 
- make, is as follows: First, that this is indeed one 
peculiar arcanum of the Platonic and Pythagoric 
theology, (which yet seems to have been first de. 
rived from Orpheus and the Egyptians, or rather 
from the Hebrews themselves) that whereas the 
Pagan theologers generally concluded, vouv zav- 
tw mooyevéorarov, that Mind and Understanding, 
properly so called, was the oldest of all things— 
the highest principle and first original of the. 
world; those others. placed something above it, 
vand consequently made it to be not the first, but 
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the: second; which they did chiefly upon these 
three following grounds. First, because under- 
standing, reason, knowledge, and wisdom, cannot 
be conceived, by us mortals, otherwise than so 
as to contain something of multiplicity in them ; 
whereas it seems most reasonable to make the 
first principle of all, not to be number or multi- 
tude, but a perfect monad, or unity. Thus Plo- 
tinue, doprotov py vonou Sextp oe, opilonivn oo Ria: 
dt ve rou vonrou" ad Kat dipnrat EK TNC dopicrou foe 1] 
dvadog Kat TOU evdc Ta ion Kat ot i aptOpot rouvro 
yap 0 voug. do ovy amwNXovc, adXa 7woAAa, &c. Intellection, 
as well as vision, is in its own vature an indefinite 
thing, and is determined by the intelligible: there- 
fore it is said, that ideas, as numbers, are begotten 
from infinite duality and unity; and such is in- 
tellect, which consequently is not simple, but 
many, it contemplating many ideas; and being 
compounded of two, that which is understood; 
and that which understands.—And again else- 
where, r0 700 TOV KOOMOV VONTOU, OUTE vOUC dUTE P. 51 f 
K0o}L0¢ vonToc, amovsrepov dé ov yao Ex woAAoU are be 
woAv, adAa ro ToAv Touro & ov roAXov, Kc. 
The principle of every thing is more simple than 
the thing itself. Wherefore the sensible world 
was made from Intellect, or the Intelligible; and 
before this, must there needs be something more 
simple still. For many did not proceed from 
many; but this multiform thing, Intellect, pro- 
ceeded from that, which is not multiform, but sim- 
ple, as number from unity.—To this purpose does 
he also argue in these words: « ro voouy Re eae. 
mAnBoc, dei Ey TW en 1 wAnBes TO vOELY aa elvan’ nv [eeneed: v. 
oe Touro TO myer ey: ev roic vor. foot doa avrou TO _ a 
vor, kai vovc tora’ If that which understands be 


Ye 
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_ many, or contain multitude in it, then that which 
. contains no multitude, does not properly under- 
stand; aad this ts the first thing: but intellection 
and knowledge properly so called are to be placed 
among things, which follow after it, and are se- 
cond.—And he often concludes, év rq Seuripg guon . 
tivac ro ywwoxav’ That knowledge (properly so 
called, by reason of its multiplicity) belongs to 
the second rank of being, and not the first.—Ano- 
ther ground or reason is, because, in order of na- - 
ture, there must be Nonrov before Nove, something 
Intelligible before Intellect ; and from hence does 
Plotinus conclude, ro vos ov mpwrov, obre 
tw elvat, olre TY Timon Elvac’ aAAa SeUTEpOV, Kat 
yevopevoy, exady uméorn 70 ayabov. Kat yevousvov exivnot 
aooc avro, &c. That to understand is not the first, 
neither in essence, nor in dignity, but the second; 
a thing in order of nature, after the first Good, 
and springing up from thence, as that which is 
moved with desire towards it.—Their third and 
last ground or reason is, because intellection and 
knowledge are not the highest Good, that there- 
fore there is some substantial thing, in order of 
nature superior to intellect. Which consideration 
Plato much insisteth upon, in his sixth book De 
Republica. Now upon these several accounts do - 
pio. p.s12, the Platonists confidently conclude, ‘dre 
[Ennead. v. Orde Kpéirrwy Ao-you Kat you kat aicOnoewe, Tapa~ 


Pp. 536. 


oXw ravra ovk avroc wy tavra’ that the su- 
preme Deity is more excellent and better than the 
Aoyoc (Reason, or the Word) Intellect and Sense, 
he affording these things, but not being these him- 
P. 514.feap. Self.—And ro yevopevov é& avrov Aoyog woAve 

xvi] Kat Tac" TO O& HY ONnAOvVOTt Ov Aoyog’ wwe ouv & 
o'K Aoyou Aoyoc* Kal Two TO ayaBoudzc & a-yaou" that, 
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which was generated from the frst principle, was 
Logos (Word or Reason) manifold ; but the Grst 
_ principle itself was not Word: if you demand, 
therefore, how Word, or Reason, should proceed 
from that which is not Word or Reason? we an- 
swer, as that, which is boniform, from goodness it- 
self.—With which Platonic and Pythagoric doc- 
trine exactly agreeth Philo the Jew also," ¢ mp0 row 
Aoyov, Os0¢ Kpsicowy toriv 9 was Aoyun guore, rw ot urip 
tw wavrwv év ty PeAriary kal ron eaipiry Kabeorwre idéq, 
ovdiv Pic qv ylynrov eLopowMmva’ that God, which 
is before the Word or Reason, is better and more 
excellent than all the rational nature; neither is 
it fit, that any thing, which is generated, should 
be perfectly like to that, which is originally from 
itself and above all.—And, indeed, we should not 
have so much insisted upon this, had it not been 
by reason of a devout veneration, that we have 
for all the Scripture-mysteries ; which Scripture 
seems to give no small countenance to this doc- 
trine, when it makes in like manner an eternal 
Word and Wisdom to be the second hypostasis 
of the Divine Triad, and the first-begotten Son, 
or offspring of God the Father. And Athanasius, 
as was before observed, very much complieth 
here also with the Platonic notion, when he de- 
nies, that there was any Acyo¢ or cogia, any Rea- 
‘son or Wisdom—before that Word and Son of 
God, which is the second hypostasis of the holy 
Trinity. What then? shall. we say, that the first 
hypostasis or person in the Platonic trinity (if 
not the Christian also) is dvovg and dAoyoc, sense- 
less and irrational—and altogether devoid of 
mind and understanding? Or would not this be to 


_* Apud Euseb, Prepar. Evang. lib. vii. cap. xiii. p. 323. 
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introduce a certain kind of mysterious Atheism ; 
and, under pretence of magnifying and advancing 
the supreme Deity, monstrously to. degrade the 
same? For why might not senseless matter as 
well be-supposed. to be the first original. of all 
things, as a senseless, incorporeal being? Ploti- 


nus, therefore, who rigidly and superstitiqusly ad- 


heres to Plato’s text here, which-makes the first 
and highest principle of all to be such a being, as, 
by reason of,its absolute and transcendent per- 
fection, is not only above. understanding, know- 
ledge, and reason, but also above essence itself 
(which therefore he can find no other names for, 
but only Unity and Goodness substantial) ; and, 
consequently, knowledge and wisdom to be but 
a second, or postnate thing; though eternal; but, 
notwithstanding, does seem to labour under this 
metaphysical . profundity ; he sometimes endea- 
vours to solve the difficulty thereof after this man- 
ner, by distinguishing of a double light; the one 
simple and uniform, the other muitiform, or mant- 
fold ; and attributing: the former of these to the 
supreme Deity only, (whose simple original light 
he resembles to the luminous body of the sun it- 
self;) the latter of them to the second hypostasis, 
as being the i&ampec or amavyacua, the circumam- - 
bient fulgor, or outshining. splendour of that sun. 
Thus Enon. v.1. vi. c. 4.° ro mapey ov TOUTO TO PwC, GwE 
éorw axAovv, that from which this multiform light 
of Nouc, or Intellect (the second hypostasis,) is de- 
rived, 18 g@we arAovv, another. most ‘simple light.—- 
‘As he elsewhere accordingly. writeth of the first | 
Principle, or supreme Deity, that itis év vonoe éré- 
owe fj Kata thy vou vonav, In knowledge : or under- 


* P, 536. 
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standing, but ofa different kind from that under- 
standing of the second hypostasis, called Intellect. 
—Sometimes again, this philosopher subtilly dis- 
tingnisheth betwixt vonoic avrn, intelligence itself, 
and ro voovv, or td Exov ry vonow’ that which doth 
understand, or which hath intelligence in it; . 
waking the first principle to be the former of these 
two, and the second hypostasis of their trinity to 
be the latter: ov8 9 vonoic vor, ada ro Exov 
tiv vonow* duo ovy wadw av ev TY voovrTE yi- 
verat’ rovro oy ovdauy Svo° Intelligence itself doth 
not understand, but that which hath intelligence :. 
for in that, which doth understand, there is a 
kind of duplicity. But the first principle of all 
hath no duplicity in it—Now that duplicity, 
which he fancies to be in that, which hath intelli- 
gence, is either the duplicity of him, that hath this 
- intelligence, and of the intelligence itself, as being 
not the same ; or else of him, and the ro vonroy, the 
intelligible, or object of his intellection—intellect 
supposing an intelligible in order of nature before 
it. And from this subtilty would he infer, that: 
there is a certain kind of imperfection and: indi- 
gence in that which doth understand, or hath in- 
 telligence, tv8ece ro voowv, domep ro opwv, That which 
" understandeth is. indigent.as that which seeth.— 
But perhaps this difficulty might be more easily 
solved, and that according to. the tenor of the . 
Platonic hypothesis too, .by supposing the abate- 

ment of their second hypostasis to consist only in 
‘this, that it is not essentially + dyafcv, goodness 
itself, but only ayaboadyc, boniform, or. good by 
participation—it being essentially no higher than 
Nouc, Aayog and ogia, Mind, Reason, and Wisdom 
~-for which cause it is called. by those names. as 
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the proper characteristic thereof. Not as if the 
first were devoid ef wisdom, under pretence of 
being above it; .but because this second ’is net 
essehtially any thing higher. As, in like manner, 
the third hypostasis is not essentially wisdom it- 
self, standing or quiescent, and without motion or 
action; but wisdom as in motion, or wisdom 
moving and acting. 

The chief ground of this Platonic doctrine 
of an essential dependance, and therefore gra- 
dual subordination, in their trinity of Divine 
hypostases, is from that fundamental principle of 
their thedlogy, that there is but one Original of all 
’ things; and jla anyq tne Ocornroc, only one Fountain 
of the Godhéad; from whence all other things 
whatsoever, whether temporal or eternal, created 
or unereated, were altogether derived. And 
therefore this second hypostasis of ‘their trinity, 
since Ht must accordingly derive its whole being 
from the first, as the aravyacya from the guc, the 
splendour from the original light—must of neces- 
sity have also an essential dependance upon the 
same; and, consequently, agradual subordination 
to it. 

For though they commonly affirm their second 
hypostasis to have been begotten from their first, 
and their third from their second; yet do they by 
no means understand thereby any such generation 
as that of men; where the father, son, and grand- 
son, when adulti atleast, hate no essential depend- 
ance one upon another, ner gradual subordina- 
tion in their nature, but are all-perfeetly coequal, 
- and alike absolute. Because this is but an’ im- 
perfect generation, where that, which is begotten, 


doth not receive its whole being originally from - 
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that which.did. beget, but from God and nature; 
the begetter being but either a channel or an in- 
strument, and having been himself before begotten 
or produced by some other. Whereas the first 
Divine hypostasis is altogether unbegotten from 
any other, he being the sole principle and original 
' of all things, and therefore must the second needs 
derive its whole essence from him, and be gene- 
rated after another manner, namely, ina way of 
natural emanation, as light is from the sun; and, 
consequently, though coeternal, have an essential 
dependance on him, and gradual subordination to 
him. 

Moreover, the Platonists would recommend 
this their gradation in the Deity, or trinity of hy- 
postases subordinate, from hence; because by 
this means there will not be.so vast a chasm and 
hiatus betwixt God and the highest creatures, or 
so great a leap and jump in the creation, as other- 
wise there must needs be: nor will the whole 
Deity be screwed up to such a disproportionate 
height and elevation, as would render it altogether 
incapable of having any intercourse or commerce 
with the lower world; it being, according to this 
hypothesis of theirs, brought down by certain 
steps and degrees nearer and nearer tous. For 
if the whole Deity were nothing but one simple 
monad, devoid of all manner of multiplicity, as 
God 1s frequently represented to be, then could 
it not well be conceived by us mortals, how it 
should contain the distinct ideas of all things 
within itself, and that multiform platform and pa- 
radigm of the created universe, commonly called. 
the archetypal world. Again, were the Deity 
ently an immoveable mind; as Aristotle’s god is 
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axivntoc ovoia, an absolutely immoveable substance | 
~—whose essence and operation are one and the 
same ; and, as other theologers affirm, that what- 
soever is in God, is.God; it would be likewise 
utterly inconceivable, not only, how there should 
be any ‘liberty of: will at all in God (whereas the © 
same theologers, ‘contradicting themselves, zea- 
lously contend notwithstanding, that all the ac- 
tions of the Deity are not necessary, and but few 
of them such), but also, how the Deity should 
have any commeree or intercourse with the lower 
world; how it should quicken and actuate the. 


whole, be sensible of all the motions in it, and act 


pro re nata accordingly ; all which the instincts 
and common notions of mankind urge upon them. 
Neither can they be denied, without raising the 
very foundations of all religion, since it would be 
to no more purpose, for men to make their devo- 
tional addresses to such an immoveable, inflexible, 
and unafféectible ‘Deity, than to a senseless ada- 
mantine rock. But these difficulties (asthe Pla- 
tonists pretend) are all removed by that third hy- 
postasis in their trinity; ‘which is a kind of move- 
able deity. And thus are all the phenomena of 
the Deity, or the different common notions in the: 


_ minds of men concerning it, though seemingly re- 


pugnant and clashing with one another, yet, in 
their opinion, fairly reconciled and solved by this 
trinity of Divine hypostases subordinate. 

Lastly, They pretend also, that according to 
this hypothesis of theirs, there may be some rea- 
sonable satisfaction given to the mind of man, 
both why there are so many Divine hypostases, 
and why there could be no more: whereas, ac- 
cording to other ways, it would seem to have 
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been a mere arbitrary business; and that there 
might have been either but one solitary Divine 
hypostasis, or but a duality of them; or else they 
might have been beyond a trinity, namberless. 
The second thing, which we shall observe con- 
cerning the most genuine Platonical and Parme- ~ 
nidian trinity, is this; that though these philoso- 
phers sometimes called their three Divine hypo- 
' stases, not only rocic gvoae, three natures, and three 
principles,.and three causes, and three opificers, 
but also three gods, and a first, and second, and 
third god ; yet did they often, for all that, suppose 
all these three to be really one Qciov, one Divinity,’ 
or Numen. It hath been already proved from 
Origen.and others, that the Platonists most com- 
monly called the animated world the second god, 
though some of them, as for example Numenius, 
styled it the third god. Now those of. them, who 
called the world the second god, attributed in- 
deed (not more, but) less divinity to it, than those, 
who would have it to be the third god. Because 
. these latter supposed, that soul of the world to be 
the third hypostasis of their trinity ; .but the other 
taking all these three Divine hypostases together, 
for one supreme and first. God, called the world: 
the second god; they supposing the soul thereof: 
to be another soul inferior to that first Psyche, 
which was properly their third hypostases. Where- 
fore this was really all one, as if they should have 
called the animated world the fourth god; only 
by that other way of reckoning, when they called. 
it a second god, they intimated, that though those 
three Divine hypostases were frequently called. 
three gods, yet were they, notwithstanding, really 
all but one Qsov, Divinity or Namen; or, as Plo- 
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tinus speaks, ro tyr ravri Deov, the , Divinity which’ 
is in the whole world._-Thus. when God is so oft-. 
en spoken of in Plato singularly, the word is not 
' always.to be understood of the frst hypostasis.._ 
only, or the ‘Tagathon, but many times plainly. of © 
the rpwrov, and Sevrepov, and rpirov, the first, and se- 
cond, and third .all together; or that whole Divi-. 
nity, which consisteth or is made up of these three 
hypostases.. And this will further appear. from. 
hence, because when the whole world is said in, 
Plato to be the image of the eternal gods, as also. 
by Plotinus, of the first, second, and third, by 
whom it is always produced anew,_as the image . 
~ inaglass is; this is not to. be understood, a, if 
the world heing tripartite, each third part thereof. 
was severally produced or created by one of those. 
three; nor. yet can it be conceived, how there _ 
could be three really distinct creations of one and. 
the same thing. Wherefore theworld having but 
one creation, and being created by those three 
Divine hypostases.; it follows, that .they are all 
three really but one Creator and one God. Thus 
when, both in Plato and Plotinus, the lives and 
souls of all animals, (as. stars, demons and men) 
are attributed to the third hypostasis, the first 
and great Psyche, as their fountain and cause 
_after a special manner; accordingly as in our 
Creed, the Holy Ghost is styled “the Lord and 
giver of life ;’ this Is not ‘so to be understoed, as if 
therefore the first and second hypostases ‘were to 
be excluded from having any causality. therein. 

For the first is styled by Plato also, alrioy ardvrwy 
rov xadwov’ the cause ef all good things—and 
therefore doubtless chiefly of souls; and the se- 
cond is called by him and others too, afrov and 
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Snmovpyds, the canse and artificer of the whole 
world.—We conclude, therefore, that souls being 
created by the joint concurrence and influence of 
these three hypostases subordinate, they are all 
really but ope and the same God. And thus it 
is expressly affirmed by Porphyrius in St. Cyril," 
AXpt Towy vroardoeun trav Olov wooed Oey ovotav’ slvar & 
TOY yay dvwrarw Oedy ro aya0oy, per avrdy 8 xal Sevrepor, 
Tov Snuaupyov’" toirmy 8 Kai tiv Tov Kdopov Yoyny’ dyps 
Yep Yuxnc rav Osdrara wootbeiu' that the essence of 
the Divinity proceeds or propagates itself (by way 
of descent downwards) unto three hypostases or 
gubsistences. The highest God is the Fagathon, 
or supreme Good; the second next after. him is 
the Demiurgus ao called, the architect or artificer 
of the world; and the soul of the world, that is 
the third: for the Divinity extendeth so far as to 
this soul,—Here we plainly see, that though Por- 
phyrius calls the three Divine hypostases three 
gods; yet does he at the very same time declare, 
that n Osiov qvaia and @cérnc, the essence of the God- 
bead and the Divinity extends itself to all these 
three hypostaseg, including the third and last also. 
(which they call the mundane soul) within the 
compass of it; And, therefare, that even accord- 
ing to the Porphyrian thealogy itself, (which could 
not be suspected’ to affect any compliance with 
Christianity) the three hypostases in the Platonic 
trinity are cuoate, coessential, both as being each 
of them God, and as being all one God. St. Cyril. 
_ himself also acknowledging as much; where he 
writeth thus of the Platonists :> TOELC apyikac vTe- 
aTaaec vor iOlyevor Kat avrol, Kal péy py TOWY UTOCTATEWY 
THY QUolay rqu Osu T POaHKELY ley vovoduevor’ That sup- 


* Contra Julian. lib. viii. p. 271. ® Ibid. p. 270. 
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posing three hypostases, which have the nature 
of principles (in the- universe), they extend the 
essence of God to all these three hypostases. 
Indeed, many conceive, that the Platonists 
making the three hypostases of their trinity to be 
_ thus gradually subordinate one to another, could 
not, for that very reason, acknowledge them to 
be one Divinity : but the Platonists themselves do, 
upon this very account, and no:other, declare all 
these three to be one Divinity, because they have 
an essential dependance and gradual. subordina- 
tion in them ;' the second being’ but the image of 
the first, and the third the image both of the first 
and second.. Whereas, were these three supposed 
to be perfectly coequal, and to have no essential 
dependance one upon another, they could not by 
these Platonists be concluded ‘to be any other 
than three: co-ordinate gods, having only a gene- 
rical or specifical identity; and so no more one, 
than three men are one man: a thing, which the 
Platonic theology is utterly abhorrent from, as 
that which is inconsistent with the perfect monar- 
chy of the universe, and highly derogatory from 
the honour of the supreme God and first Cause. 
For example, should three suns appear in the — 
heaven all at once, with coequal splendour, and 
not only so, but also be concluded, ‘that though 
at first. derived (or lighted and kindled) from one, 
yet they were now all alike absolute and inde- 
pendent; these three could not'so well be thought 
to be one: sun, as three that should ‘appear gra- 
dually differing in their splendour, two of them 
being but the. parhelit of the other, and essen- 
tially depending on it; forasmuch as the second 
would be but the reflected image of the first, and 
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the third but the second refracted. At least 
those three coequal suns could not so well be 
thought to be one thing, as the sun, and its first 
and secondary splendour, (which can neither be 
beheld without the sun, nor the sun without them) 
might be accounted one and the same thing. 

The Platonists, therefore, first of all suppose 
such aclose and near conjunction betwixt the 
three hypostases of their trinity, as is no where 
else to be found in the whole world, ‘To this pur- 
pose Plotinus: opg 8 auvrdy, ov ywotabeic, aX’ Bn yi. o. 
Ort wer avrov Kal peratu ovoév® we ovo’ yoyne vi. [p. 488.) 
Kat vou’ woOe S& wav ro yevynoav Kai Touro ayara, kal 1a- 
Xora Orav wot jovot, ro yevenoay Kat TO yeyevunuévor® Stay 
ot Kat TO dp.orov y TO yevynoav, ee avaykn¢ ovvectly ary, 
wg TD ErepornTe povoy kexwoic0a’ Intellect is said to 
behold the first Good ; not as if it were separated 
from it, but only because it is after it, but so as 
that there is nothing between them; as neither is 
there betwixt intellect and soul. Every thing, 
which is begotten, desires .and loves that which 
_begat it; especially when these two (that which 
begat, and that which is begotten) are alone, and 
nothing besides them. Moreover, when that 
which begot, is absolutely. the best thing, that, 
which is immediately begotten from it, must needs 
cohere intimately with it and so as to be separated 
from it only by alterity—Which is all one as if 
he should have said, that these three Divine hy- 
postases are so intimately conjoined together, and 
united with one another, as that they are tantum 
non, only not—the very self-same. Again, the 
Platonists further declare, that these three hypo- 
stases of their trinity are adaipero., absolutely in- 
divisible and inseparable, as the awxavyacne is adtai- 
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perev from the gwc, the splendour indivisibly con-.. 
joined with the light.or sua.—Which simuilitude. 
also Athanasius often makes use of to the same 
purpose. Thirdly, these Platonists seem likewise 
to attribute to their three Divine hypostases just. 
‘such an ‘Epreptywonec, circuminsession, or mutual 
in-beiag, as -Christians‘do. For as their second 
and third hypostases must needs be in the first, 
they being therein virtually contained; so must 
the first likewise be in the second and third ; they. 
being as it were but two other editions thereof; 
or itself gradually displayed and expanded. But. 
to speak particularly, the first must needs be in. 
the second, the Tagathon in the Nous, and so 
both of them really one and the same God ; be-. 
cause the common notions of all mankind attri- 
bute understanding and wisdom to the Deity; 
but according to the principles of Plato, Plotinus,. 
and others, the Deity does not properly under-. 
stand any where but in the second hypostasis,, 
which is the mind and wisdom of it. And the 
emperichoresis of the second or third hypostases. 
was. thus intimated by Plato also; Zogia priv xa 
Phileb. p. 30. Noug avev wynec ov dv rere yevoicOnv. Ovkouw 
Lp. iv piv ry row Ande éptic quan, Bacducay piv 
Yynv, Baoruov 88 vouy éyyiyvesfa. Where having | 
spoken of that Divine wisdom and mind, which 
ardersall things jn the world, he adds: “ But wis- 
dom.and mind can never be without soul (that 1s, 
cannot act without it): wherefore, in the nature of 
Jupiter, is at once coptained both a kingly mind 
and a kingly soul.” Here he. makes Jupiter to. 
be both the second and.third hopostases of his 
trinity, Nous.and Psyche; gpd, consequently, 
those two to be but one God. Which Nous is 
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also said to be both the yevevarac, t. e. of the same 
kind, and coessential with the first Cause of all 
things. To conclude: ‘as that first Platonic hy- 
péstasis, which is itself said to be above niind | 
aml wisdom, is properly wise and understanding 
in the second ; so do both the first and the second 
move and act in the third. Lastly, all these 
three hypostases, Tagathon, Nous, and Psyche, 
_ are said by the Platonists to be ome Gcov, or Di- 
Vinity; just in the same manner as the centre, im- 
moveable distance, and moveable circumference 
of a sphere, or globe, are all essentially one sphere. 
Thus Plotinus expressly, writing of the third hy- 
postasis, or Psyche: ceusdy yap rs Kal 9 p soo, (Eun. 
yuyn nToLWaUrn, olow KvKdoc Tpccapuotray xéve oe Al 
apy, evOuc pera xiyrpov autnfleic, Sacra adia- pares 
ararov’ obrw yap #yut tkaora, & 7 ayafov ic Kal td Kévrpow 
rate, rov vouy xara KvKAoy axivnrey, puyny St xara Kv- 
xAoy Kivoupevoy av ratee’ For this Psyche, or third 
hypostasis, isa venerable and adorable thing also ; 
it being the circle fitted to the centre, an indistant 
distance (forasmuch as it is no corporeal thing). 
For these things are just so, as if one should | 
make the Tagathon, or first Good, tobe the centre 
of the universe; in the next place, Mind or In- 
tellect to be the immoveable circle, or distance ; 
and, lastly, Soul to be that, which turns:round, 
or the whole moveable circumference, acted by 
love, or desire.—These three Platonic hy postases, 
therefore, seem to be really nothing else but infi- 
nite goodness, infinite wisdom, and infinite active 
love and power, not as mere qualities or accidents, 
but as substantial things, that have some kindof 
subordination one to another; all concurring to- 
gether to make up one-iov, or Divinity, just as 
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the centre, immoveable distance, and moveable 
circumference, concurrently make up one sphere. 
We have now given a full account of the true 
and genuine Platonic and Parmenidian or Pytha- 
goric trinity; from which it may clearly appear, 
how far it either agreeth or disagreeth with the 
Christian. First, therefore, though some of the 
latter Platonists have partly misunderstood, and 
partly adulterated that ancient cabala of the Tri- . 
nity, as was before declared, confounding therein 
the differences between God: and the creature, 
and thereby laying a foundation for infinite Poly- 
theism ; yet did Plato himself, and some of his 
genuine followers: (though living before ‘Christ- 
ianity) approach so near to the doctrine thereof, 
as In some manner to correspond therewith, in 
those three fundamentals beforementioned. First; 
in not making a mere trinity of names and words, 
or of logical notions and inadequate conceptions 
of one and the same thing; but a trinity of hypo- 
stases, or subsistences, or persons. Secondly, in 
making none of their three hypostases to be crea- 
tures, but all eternal, necessarily existent and uni- 
versal; infinite, omnipotent, and creators of the 
whole world, which is all one, in the sense of the 
ancients, as if they should have affirmed them 
to be homoousian. Lastly, in supposing these 
three Divine hypostases, however sonietimes pa- 
ganically called three gods, to be essentially one 
Divinity. From whence it may be concladed, 
that as Arianism is commonly supposed to ap- 
proach nearer to the truth of Christianity than 
Photinianism, so is Platonism undoubtedly more 
agreeable thereunto than Arianism; it being a 
certain middle thing betwixt that and Sabel- 
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lianism, which in general was that mark, that the 
Nicene council also aimed at. 

Notwithstanding which, there is a manifest dis- 
agreement also betwixt the Platonic trinity, as, 
declared, and the now received doctrine in the 
Christian church; consisting in a different éxpli- 
cation of the two latter points mentioned. First, 
because the Platonists dreamed of no such thing 
at all, as one and the same’ numerical essence, or 
substance of the, three Divine hypostases. And, 
secondly, because, though they acknowledged 
none of those hypostases to be creatures, but all 
God ; yet did they assert an essential dependance 
of the second and third upon the first, together 
with a certain gradnal subordination; and there- 
fore no absolute coequality. And this is the 
true reason, why so many late writers have affirm- 
ed Platonism to symbolize with Arianism, and 
the latter to have been indeed nothing else but 
the spawn of the former ;' inerely because the Pla- 
tonists did not acknowledge one and the same 
numerical essence, or substance of all their three 
- hypostases, and asserted a gradual subordination 
of them ; but chiefly for this latter ground. Upon 
whieh account some of the ancients also have © 
done the like, as particularly St. Cyril (contra 
Jul. lib. 1.) ; he writing thus concerning Plato: 
TeDesionke pev ovy ovx vyWwE sloa7ray, adda roig see 
za Apsiov wepoovnxoaw, év iow datos, Kal vg- 
tornow, vroKxabeuévac te adAnAaLC Tag UTOGTAcEC sLopéepeR’ 
Plato did not thoroughly perceive the whole 
truth of the Trinity, but, in like manner with those 
who follow Arius, divided the Deity, or made a 
gradation in it, and introduced subordinate hy- 
postases :--as elsewhere the same pious father 
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also taxes the Platonists, for not declaring the 
three hypostases of their trinity to be, in his sense, 
homoousian, that is, absolutely coequal. But 
though we have already proved, that Platonisin 
can by no méans be confounded with Arianism, 
_ because it directly confronted the same in its main 
essentials, which were, Erat quando non erat, or 
the second hy postasis being made ¢€ ovx dvtwy, to- 
_ gether with its being mutable and lapsable; since, 
acronding to Platonism, the Nous is essentially 
both eternal and immutable: yet that the most re- 
fined Platonism differed from the now-received 
doctrine of the Christian church, in respect of its 
gradual subordination, is a thing so unquestion- 
ably evident, as that it can by no means be dis- 
sembled, palliated,-or excused. 

~ Over and besides which, it cannot be denied, 
but the best of Plato’s followers were sometimes 
also further extravagant in their doctrine of the 
Trinity, and spake at random concerning it, and 
inconsistently with their own principles; especi- 
ally where they make such a vast and dispropor-~ 
tionate distance betwixt the second and third hy- 
postases thereof; they not descending gradually 
and orderly, but as it were tumbling down from 
the former of them to the latter. Thus Plotinus 
himself, when having spoken magnificently of that 
soul of tlie world, which 1s his third hypostasis, 
En. v.1.i. he subjoins immediately, ouondne 8 Kal - 
1 nueréoa, Kal,orav dvev roy mpoct\Bovrwy OKOTYC, 
AuBwy Kexalaopévny, evonaetc 70 auto Timtov oO ny Ywyn’ 
That this soul of ours is also uniform (or of the 
same species) with that mundane soul; for if any _ 
one (saith he) will consider it as in itself pure and 
naked, or stripped from all things adventitious to 
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it, he shall find it to be in like manner venerable. 
--Agreeably whereunto doth this same philoso- 
pher elsewhere call that mundane soul zpsofvuripav 
cat ade\gny, that is, but the elder sister of our hu- 
man souls.— Which, as it rankly savours of phi- 
losophic pride and arrogancy, thus to think so 
magnificently of themselves, and to equalize in a 
manner their own souls with that mundane soul ; 
so was it a monstrous degradation of that third 
hypostasis of their trinity, and little other than an 
absolute creaturizing of the same. For if our hu- 
man soul be opoedic, of the same kind or species 
‘ with the third hypostasis of the trinity; then is it 
aot only oporpoc, of like honour and dignity, but 
also, in the language of the Christian church, 
Guooveioc, coessential with our human souls (as 
our Saviour Christ, according to the Arians in 
Athanasius, 1 is said to be opoovorog muwv Tom. i.p. 557. 
rwv avfowrwy, coessential with us men). oe 
From whence it will follow, that either P+] 
that must be a creature, or else our human souls 
ivine. Wherefore, unless these Platonists would 
confine the Deity wholly to their first hypostasis, 
which would be monstrously absurd for them, to - 
suppose that first eternal Mind and Wisdom, by 
which the world was made, to be a creature; they 
must of necessity make a vast leap or jump be- 
¢twixt the second and third of their hypostases; 
the former of them being that perfect Wisdom, 
which was the Architect or Demiurgus of the 
world, whilst the latter is only the elder sister of 
all human souls. Moreover.these Platonists, by 
their thus bringing dowa the third hypostasis of 
their trimty so low, and immersing it so deeply 
into the corporeal world, as.if it were the inform- 
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ing Soul thereof, and making it to be bat the elder 


sister of our created souls, did doubtless therein 
desiginedly lay a foundation for their Polytheism 
and creature-worship (now vulgarly called idol- 
atry) that is, for their cosmolatry, astrolatry, and 
demonolatry. For thus muchis plainly intimated 
p.4g3, a this following passage of Plotinus: &d 
rarer ve raurny oO Koo}o¢ b8e Oeoc’ fore 88 Kat HAtoc Boe 
‘ore Eubuxoc, kat ra GAXa dorpa* This whole 
corporeal world is made a god by the soul thereof. 
And the sun is also a god, because animated ; as 
likewise are all the stars therefore gods.—Where 
he afterwards ‘adds, rnv & Oeoi¢ airiay rov Oeore etvas, 
avdyky wosoutépay Osov avrwy civae’ That which Is to 
these gods, or goddesses, the cause of their being 
gods, must needsitself be the elder god or goddess. 
—So that this third hypostasis of the Platonic tri- 
nity, called the mundane soul, is but akind of sister 
oddess with the souls of the sun, moon, and stars, 
though elder indeed than they; they beingall made 
goddesses by her. Where there is a confused jum- 


ble of things contradictious together ; that Soul of, | 


the world. betog at Once supposed to be a sister to 
other souls, ‘aad yet, notwithstanding, to deify 
them ; whereas this sisterly relation and consan- 
guinity betwixt them would, of the two, rather de- 
grade and creaturize that mundane soul, which 1s 
their third god, or Divine hypostasis, than advance 
and deify those particular created souls. Here 
therefore we'see the inconvenience of these Pla- 
tonic Bafuo, stories, stairs and gradations in the 
Deity, that it is a thing liable to be much abused 
to creature-worship and idolatry, when the. dis- 
tances are made so wide, and the lowest of the 
Deity is supposed to differ but gradually only 
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from the highest of created beings. . And because 
- Porphyrius trod in Plotinus’s footsteps here, as 
elsewhere, this was, in all probability, the true 
reason, why the Arians: (as Socrates recordeth*) 
were by Constantine called Porphyrianists ; not 
because their trinities were exactly the same, but 
because Arius‘and Porphyrius did both.of them 
_ alike (though upon different grounds) make their 
trinity a foundation for creature-worship and idol- 
atry. But, nevertheless, all this (as many other 
things) was but heedlessly and inadvertently 
written by Plotinus; he, as it were, drowsily 
nodding all the while, as it was also but supinely 
takenup.by Porphyrius after him: it being plainly 
inconsistent with the genuine tenor of both their 
hypotheses, thus to level the third hypostasis of 
the trinity with particular created souls, and 
- thereby to make so disproportionate a distance, 
and so vast a chasm, betwixt it and the second. 
- For Plotinus bimself, when in a more sober mood, 
_ declares, that third hypostasis not to be the im- 
‘mediate, informing soul of the corporeal world, 
- but a higher separate soul, or superior Venus, 
which also was the Demiurgus, the maker, both 
‘of other souls and of the whéle world. As Plato 
- had before expressly affirmed"him to be the In- 
spirer of all life, and Creator of souls, or the Lord 
and Giver of life: and likewise declared, that 
amongst all those things, which are avOpwrivnc 
yuync ovyyenn, congenerous and cognate with our 
human: souls—there is ovdtv rowovro, nothing any 
where to be found at all like unto it—So that 
Plato, though he were also a star-worshipper and 
idolater,.upon other grounds, yet in all Prevave: 


: ® Vide lib. i. = ix. a 32. 
VOL. ITI. 
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fity would he not at all have approved of Ploti- 
nus’s: onondnic 8! xat Fuerfoa, our souls being of the 
game species with that third hypostasis of thé 
Divine triad ; butrather have said, in the language 
of the Psalmist, “It is he that hath made us, and 
not we ourselves ; we are his people, and the sheep 
of his pasture.” : 

Notwithstanding all which, a Christian Plato- 
nist, or Platonic Christian, would, in ail probabi- 
lity, apologize for Plato himself, and ‘the ancient 
and most genuine Platonists and Pythagoreans, 
after this manner. First, that since they had no 
Scriptures, councils, nor creeds, to direct their 
steps in the darkness of this mystery, and to con- 
fine their language to a regalar uniformity; but 
theologized all freely and boldly, and without 
any scrupulosity, évery one according to his 6wn 
private apprehensiows; it is‘ no wonder at all, if 
they did not only speak, many times unadvisedly, 
and inconsistently with their own principles, but 
also plainly wander out of the right path. And 
that it ought much rather to be wondered at, that 
living so tong before Christianity, as some of them 
did, they should in go abstruse a point, and dark 
‘a mystery, make so near an approach to the Christ- 
ian truth afterward ‘revealed, than that they 
should any where fambie or fall short of the ac- 
‘curacy thereof: they not only extending the true 
and real Deity to three hypostases, but also calf- 
ing the second of them, Adyov, reason or word too, 
(as well as vovv, mind or intellect) and likewise 
the Son of the first hypostasis, the Father ; and 
affirming him to be the Snpuovpyoc ‘and airwv, the at- 

tificer and cause of the whole world ; and, lastly, 
describing him, as.the Scripture doth, to be the 
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mage, the figure and character, and the splen- 
dour or brightness of the first. This, I say, our 
Christian Platonist, supposes to be much more 
wonderful, that this so great and abstruse a mys- 
tery, of three eternal hypostases in the Deity, 
should thus by Pagan philosophers, so long be- 
fore Christianity, have been asserted, as the prin- 
cipal and original of the whole world ; it being 
more indeed than was acknowledged by the. Ni- 
cene fathers themselves; they then not so much 
as determining, that the Holy Ghost was an hy- 
postasis, much less that he was God. - - 

But particularly as to their gradual ahaailians 
tion of the second hypostasis to the first, and of 
the third to the first and second; our Platonic 
Christian, doubtless, would therefore plead them 

the more excusable, because the generality of 
Christian doctors, for the first three hundred years 
after the apostles’ times, plainly asserted the same; 
as Justin Martyr, Athenageras, Tatianus, Ire- 
azus, the author of the Recognitions, Tertullian, 
‘Clemens Alexandrious, Origea, Gregorius Thau- 
_ maturgus, Dionysius of. Alexandria, Lactantius, 
and many others. All whose testrmonies, because 
it would be too tedious to set down here, we shall 
_ content ourselves only with one of the last mea- 
tioned: “ Bt Pater et Filkins Deus est; tusst.1. iv 
sed ille quasi exuberans fons, hic tan- | sein 614 
‘quam defluens ex eo rivus: Hle tanquam sol, hic. 
tenquam radius a sole porrectus.” Both the Fa- 
_ ther and the Son is God; but he as it were an 
exuberant fountain, this a a stream derived from 
him: he like to the syn, this like to a ray extended 
from the sun.—And though it be true that as 
K 2 
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nasius,* | writing against the Arians, does appeal : 
to the tradition of the ancient church, and amongst 
others cites Origen’s testimony too ; yet was this 
only for the eternity and divinity of-the Son of 
God, but not at all for such an absolute coequality 
of him with the Father, as would exclude all de- 
pendance, subordination, and inferiority ; ; those 
ancients so unanimously agreeing therein, that 
they are by Petavius” therefore taxed for Plato- 
nism, and having by that means corrupted the pu- 
rity of the Christian faith, in this article of the 
Trinity. Which how it can be reconciled with 
those other opinions of ecclesiastic tradition being 
a rule of faith, and the impossibility of the visible 
church’s erring in any fundamental point, cannot 
easily be understood. However, this general 
tradition or consent of the Christian church, for 
three hundred years together after the apostles’ 
times, though it cannot justify the Platonists, in 
any thing discrepant from the Scripture, yet may 
it in some measure doubtless plead their excuse, 
.who had no Seripture-revelation at all, to guide 
them herein; and so at least make their error 
more tolerable or pardonable. _ 

‘Moreover, the Platonic Christian would further 
apologize for these Pagan Platonists after this 
manner: That their intention in thus subordinat- 
ing the hypostases of their trinity was plainly no 
ther, than to exclude thereby a plurality of co- 
ordinate and independent gods, which they sup- 


_ * Vide Epistol. de Symodi Nicene contra-Heresin Arian, Decretis, 
‘tom. i. oper. p. 277. . 

> Vide lib. i. de Trinitate, cap. iii. p. 20. et cap. iv. p. 24. tom. ii. 
sti Theolog, 
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posed an absolute coequality of them would in- 
fer. And that they made only so much subordi- 
nation of them, as was both necessary to this pur- 
pose, and unavoidable; the juneture of them 
being ‘in their opinion so close, that there was. 
pnSty peratv, nothing intermedious—or that could 
possibly be thrust in between them. But now 
again, on the other band, whereas the only ground 
ef the coequality of the persons in the holy Tri- 
nity 1s, because it cannot well be conceived, how. 
they should otherwise all be God; since the es-. 
sence of the Godhead, being absolute perfection, 
- can admit of-no degrees; these Platonists do on. 
the contrary contend, that notwithstanding that 
dependance and subordination, which they com- 
monly suppose in these hypostases, there is tone- 
of them, for all that, to be accounted creatures, 
but that the general essence of the Godhead, or 
the uncreated nature, truly. and properly belong- 
eth to them all: according to that of Porphyrius . 
before cited, dyor rev vrocracewy riv Betov mpoeA Det: 
ovolay, the essence of the Godhead proceedeth to. 
“three hypostases.—Now these Platonists con- 
ceive, that the essence of the Godhead, as com- 
mon to all the three hypostases. of their trinity,. 
consisteth (besides perfect intellectuality) in these . 
foHowing things: First, in being eternal, which, 

as ‘we have already shewed, was Plato’s distine- 
tive character betwixt God and the creature. 

That whatsoever was eternal, is therefore un- 
created; and whatsoever was not eternal,.is a 
creature: -he by eternity. meaning, the having: - 
not only no ‘beginning, but also a permanent du-. 
_ yation. Again, in having not.a contingent but ne- 
cessary existence, and therefore being absolutely. 
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undestroyable; which perhaps is included also in 
the former. Lastly, in being not particular, but 
universdl i» xai xavra, One and all things, or that 
which comprebends the whole; which is all one 
as to say, in being infinite and omnipotent, and 
the creator of the whole world. Now, say these 
Platonists, if any thing more were to be added to 
the general essence of the Godhead besides this, 
then niust it be self-existence, or to be underived 
front any other, and the first original, principle, 
and cause of all: but if this be made so essential - 
to the Godhead, or uncreated nature, as that what- 
soever is not thus originally of itself, is therefore 
ipso facto to be detruded and thrust down into 
the rank of creatures ; then must both the second 
and third hypostases, as well in the Christian as — 
the Platonic Trinity, upon this supposition, needs 
be creatures, and not God; the second. deriving 
its whole being and godship from the first; and 
the third, both from the first and second ; and so 
neither first nor second being the cause of all — 
things. But it is unquestionable to these Plato- 
nists, that whatsoever is eternal, necessarily exist- 
ent, infinite, and omnipotent, and the creator of all 
things, ought therefore to be religiously worship- 
ped and adored as God, by all created beings. 
Wherefore this essence of the Godhead, that be- 


longeth alike to all the thtee hypostases, being, 


as all other essences, perfectly indivisible, it might 

be well affirmed, a¢cording to Platonic grounds, | 
that all the three Divine hypostases (though hav- 
ing sothe subordination in them) yet in this sense 
are coequal, they being all truly and alike God 
or uncreated. And the Platonists thus distin- 
guishing betwixt evoia and vrdsresc, the essence 
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of the Godhead, and the distinct hypostases or 
personalities thereof, and making the first of them 
to be common, general, and universal; are not 
without the consent aad approbation of the ortho 
dox fathers herein; they determining, likewise, 
that in the Deity, essence or substance differs 
from hypostasis, as zo xowov from rg xa® txaqrov, 
that which is commons and general, differs from 
that which is singular and individual —Thus, be- 
sides many others, St. Cyril,” § i exe Scapopdy 70 Ra 
voc, ff i sidoc, unto 9 dromoy, tavrny n ovoia ZpOC THY UFA- 
cramw tyee The. essence or substance of the Deity 
differs from the hypostasis, after the same manner 
ns a genus or species differs from an individuum, 
—So that, as.well according to these fathers as 
the Platonists, that essence or substance of the 
Godhead, which all the three persons agree in, 
is not singular, but generical or universal; they 
both supposing each of the persons also to have 
their own numerieal essence, Wherefore, accord- 
ing to this distinetion, betwixt the essence or sub- 
stance of the Godhead, and the particular hypo- 
stases, (approved by the orthodox fathers) neither 
Plato, nar any intelligent Platonist, would scruple 
to subscribe that form of the Nicene council, that 
the Son or Word, is ojicovows, coessential, con-. 
substantial, and coeqaal with the Father. And 
we think it will be proved afterwards, that thig 
was the very meaning of the Nicene council itself, 
‘ that the Son was therefore coessential or consub- 
stantial with the Father, merely because sca was 
God, and aot a creature. | 


8 This seems te be a mistake for Thepderet, in whom we Gnd ae 
very words: Dialog. i. advers. Hares. tom. ii. oper. p. 297. Though 
the same thing is said in other words in St, Cyril: ai i. de Trini- 
tate, p. 408. tom. v, oper. oc Anbertt 
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‘Besides which, the genuine Platonists would 
doubtless acknowledge also all the three hypo- 
stases of their trinity to be homoousian, coessen- 
tial or consubstantial, yet in a further sense than 
this; namely, as-being all of them one Qeov or Di- 
vinity. For thus, besides that passage of Porphy- 
rius before cited, may these -words of St. Cyril 
be understood concerning them ;* péyo: rp vi0- 
ordoewy riy ovalay rou Osou 1 pOoNKELY lay upiLovrat’ That, 
according to them, the essence of God extendeth 
to three hypostases, or comprehendeth three hy- 
postases in it :-—that is, not only so as that each 
of these three is God; but also, that they are not 
80 many separate and divided gods, but all of 
them together one God or Divinity. For though 
the Platonists, 4s Pagans, being not so scrupu- 
lous in their language, as we Christians are, do 
often call them three gods, and a first, second, 
and third god; yet, notwithstanding, as_philoso- 
phers, did they declare them to be one Ocov or 
Divinity; and: that, as it seems, upon these se- 
veral accounts following: First, because they:are 
indivisibly conjoined together,.as the splendour 
is indivisible from the sun. And then, because 
they: are mutually inexistent in each other, the 
first being in the second, and. both first and second 
in the third. And, lastly, because the entireness 
of the whole Divinity is made up of all these three 
together, which have all siav évéoyeav, one and the 
' sameenergy or action ad extra. And therefore 
as the centre, radious: distance, and moveable cir-_ 
cumference, may be all said to be coessential ‘to . 
'aspbere; and the root, stock, and boughs, or 
_ branches, coessential to an entire tree: so, but in 


* Contra Jalian. lib. viii. p. 270. 
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mucha more: perfect sense, are the Platonic Ta- 
gathon, Nous, and Psyche, coessential to that 
ev r@ wavri Oeov, that Divinity in the whole universe. 
Neither was Athanasius a stranger to this notion 
of the word o epoovatog also, he affirming ra De Sent. 
KAnpata opoovota. kat ddtaipera eivat THC aumk- 5, 556. ftom, i 
Aov, that the branches are coessential °P 

with, and. indivisible from, the vine ;—and illus- 
trating the Trinity by that similitade. Neither 
must it be thought, that the whole Trinity is one,. 
after the very same manner that each single per- 
son thereof is in itself:-one, for then should there 
be a Trinity also in each person. Nor that it is 
so called undivided, as if three were not three in 
it; (which were to make the mystery contempti- 
ble:) but because all the three hypostases, or 
persons, are indivisibly aud inseparably united to 
each other, as the sun and the splendour, and 
- really but one God. ‘Wherefore, though there be 
some subordination of hypostases, or persons, in 
Plato’s trinity, (as it is commonly represented) 
yet this is only adintra within the Deity itself, in 
their relation to one another, and as compared 
amongst themselves; but, ad extra, outwardly, 
and to us, are they all one and, the same God, 
concurring in all -the same actions; and, in that 
respect, without any inequality, because in iden- 
tity there can be no inequality. 

Furthermore, the Platonic Christian would,-in 
favour of these Platonists, urge also, that, accord- 
ing to the principles of Christianity itself, there 
must of necessity be some dependance and subor- 
dination of the persons of the Trinity, in their re- 
Jation to-one another; a priority and posteriority, 
not only raésuc, but also a&wuatoc, of dignity as 
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well ds order, amongst them. First, because thag 
which is originally of itself, and underived from 
any other, must needs have some superiority and 
pre-eminence over that, which derives ite whale 
being and godship from it, as the second doth 
from the first alone, and the third from the first 
with the second. Again, though all these three 
hypostases, or persons, be alike pmnipotent, ad 
extra, or outwards, ad tntra, inwards, or within 
the Deity itself, are they not so; the Son being 
not able to beget the Father, nor the Holy Ghost 
to produce either Father or Son; and therefore 
neither of these two latter is absolutely the cause 
of all things, but only the first: And upon this 
account was that first of these three hypostases 
(who is the original fountain of all) by Macrobius * 
styled, omnipotentissimus Deus, the most omnipo- 
tent God; he therein implying the second and third 
hypostases, Nous and Psyche, to be omnipotent 
too, but not in a perfect equality with him, as 
within the Deity they are compared together ; 
however, ad extra, or outwardly, and to us, they 
being all one, are equally omnipotent. And Plo- 
eisie sec tinus writeth also to the same purpose: ea 
v.libiv.  réAROv Eort Te Mpwrov, Kal Suvasug 4 sper, dee 
capt] _ Wavrwy twv Orvrwy Suvarwraroy eva, &c. If 
the first be absolutely perfect, and the first Power, 
then must it needs be the most powerful of alk 
beings ; other powers only imitating and partak-_ 
ing thereof.—And accordingly hereunto would 
the Platonic Christian further pretend, that there 
are sundry places in the Scripture, wliich do not a 
little favour some subordination and priority, both 
of order and dignity, in the persons of the holy 


* In Somnium Scipion. lib. i. cap. xvii. p. 87. 
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Trinity; of which none is more obvious than 
that of our Saviour Christ, ‘“‘ My Father is greater 
than1:” which, to understand of his humanity 
only, seemeth to be less reasonable, because this 
was no news at all, that the eternal God, the crea- 
tor of the whole world, should be greater than a 
mortal man, born of a woman. And thus do 
divers of the orthodox fathers, as Athanasius 
himself, St. Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen and St. 
Chrysostom, with several others of the Latins, 
interpret the same to have been spoken, not of 
the humanity, but the Divinity of our Saviour 
Christ. Insomuch that Petavius himself, ex- 
pounding the Athanasian Creed, writeth in this 
manner: ‘ Pater major Filio, rite et ca- pe tra. 
tholice. pronuntiatus est a plerisque ve- 


terum ; et origine ‘prior sine reprehensione dici . 


solet.” The Father is, in a right catholic manner, 
affirmed, by most of the ancients, to be greater 
than the Son; and he is commonly said also, 
without reprehension, to be before him in respect 
of original Whereupon he concludeth the true 


medning of that Creed to be this, that no person | 


in the Trinity is greater or Jess than other, in re- 
spect of the essence of the Godhead common to 
them all: ‘‘Quia vera Deitas in nullo esse aut minor 
aut major potest ;” because the true Godhead can 
be no where greater or less:—but that, notwith- 
standing, there may be some inequality in them, 
as they are hic Deus, and hac persona; this God, 
and that person.—lIt is true, indeed, that many of 
those ancient fathers do restrain and limit this in 
equality only to the relation of the persons one to. 
another, as the Father's begettmg, and the Son’s 
being begotten by the Father, and the Holy 
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Ghost proceeding from both; they seeming to 
affirm, that there is otherwise a perfect equality 
amongst them. Nevertheless several of them do 
extend this difference further also; as, for example, 
St. Hilary, a zealous opposer of the Arians, he in 
his book of Synods writing thus :* “Siquis unum 
dicens Deum, Christum autem Deum, ante se- 
cula Filium Dei, obsecutum Patri in creatione 
omnium, non confitetur, anathema sit.” And 
- again, ‘Non exeequamus vel conformamus Filium 
Patri, sed subjectum intelligimus.” And Atha- 
nasius himself, who is commonly accounted the 
very rule of orthodoxality in this point, when he 
doth so often resemble the Father to the Acc, or 
to the gwc, the sun, or the original light, and the 
Son to the avaiyacua, the splendour or brightness 
' of it, (as likewise doth the Nicene council and 
the Scripture itself;) he seems hereby to imply 
some dependance of the second upon the first, 
and subordination to it; especially when he de- | 
clareth, that the three persons of the Trinity are 
not to be looked upon as three principles, nor to 
be resembled to three suns, but to the sun, and its 
ae edn splendour, and its derivative light : ovde 
nie i a2 yao TPELC apxac eioa-youev, ETEL i pndt Toler nAtwy 

uieiucOa T mv etxéva, aAXa #Avov Kat amavyague, 
Kal ey TO €& nAlov & ay To dravyaopart pwc’ ovTw play aoyny 
oisanev’ For it appears from the similitude used 
by us, that we do not introduce three principles — 
(as the Marcionists and Manicheans did). we not 
comparing the Trinity to. three suns, but only to . 
the sun and its splendour; so that we acknowledge 
only one principle-——As also where he approves. 
of. this of Dionysius of Alexandria, o &-ye une 


2p, 1178 and 1182. oper. ed. Benedict. 
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wiwmov sort gwC, -eUTE eplauevor, ovre “ARtoV p ses. flib: 
wore’ oUKOUY alwmoy mpookerras Kai cuveotiv avT@ Rites 
TO dravyacpa, avapyov Kat aevysvic mpoparvoue- tra Arian. 
vow avrov’ God is an eternal light, which ie 
never began, and shall never cease to be; where- 
fore there is an eternal splendour also coexistent 
with him, which had no begmning neither, but 
was always generated by him, shining out before 
him.—-For if the Son of God be as the splendour 
of the sun aeyevnc, always generated—then must 
he needs have an essential dependance upen the 
Father, and subordination tohim. And thissame — 
thing further appears from those other resem- 
blances, which the same Dionysius maketh ‘of 
the Father and the Son, approved in like manner 
also by Athanasius; viz. to the fountain and 
the river; to the root and the branch; to the 
water and the vapour; for so it ought to be read, 
iéaroc, and not wrveiparoc, as appeareth from his 
book of the Nicene synod, where he affirmeth the 
Son to have been begotten of the essence or sub- 
stance of the Father: we rov gwrog avav- p, 275, ftom. 
yaoua, we daroc arpic, aS the splendour of: i. oper.] 

_ the light, and as the vapour of the water ;—add- 
ing: ore yap ro avavyaspa, ovre 9) aTpuIC, avTO TO iSwo 
éoriv, i] avroc-o HALo¢’ oUTE aAAoTpLoy, adAd ameppom THE 
rov watpoc ovaiac’ For neither the splendour nor the 
vapour is the very sun and the very water; nor 
yet is it alien from it, or a stranger to its nature; 
but they are both effluxes from the essence or 
substance of them; as the Son is an efflux from 
the substance of the Father, yet so-as he is no 
‘way diininished or lessened thereby. Now all 
these similitudes, of the fountain and the river, 
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the root and the branch, the water and the va- 
pour, (as well as that of the sun and the splendour) 
seem plainly to imply some dependance and sab- 
ordination. And Dionysius doubdtless intended 
them to that purpose, he asserting, as Photius in- 
formeth us, an inferiority of power and glory in 
the second, as likewise did Origen before him; 
both whose testimonies, notwithstanding, Atha- 
nasius maketh use of, without apy censure or re- 
prehension of. them. Wherefore, when Athana- 
sius, and the other orthodox fathers, writing 
_ against Arius, do so. frequently assert the equality 
of all the three persons, this is to be understood 
in way of opposition to Arius only, who made 
the Son to be unequal to the Father, as éeregoovctor, 
of .a different essence from him—one being God 
and the other a creature; they affirming, on the 
‘contrary, that he was equal to the Father, as 
opooustoc; Of the same essence with him ;—that is, 
as God, and not a creature. Notwithstanding 
which equality, there might be some subordina- 
tion in them, as 4ic Deus and hec persona (to use 
Petavius’s language), this God and that person. 
And thus does there seem not te be so greata 
difference betwixt the more genuime Pilatonists 
and the ancient orthodox fathers, in their doctrine 
‘concerning the Trinity, as is by many conceived. 
Hoewever, our Platonic: Christian would farther 
add, that there js no necessity at all from the 
principles of Platenism itself; why the ‘Platonists 
should make any ‘other or more subordination in 
their Trisity, than the most severely-orthedox 
fathers themselves. Fer, according to the com- 
mon hypothesis of the Platonists, when the cha- 
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~ racter of the first hypostasis is supposed by them 
to be infinite goodness; of the second, infinite 
wisdom ; and of the third, infinite active love and 
power, (these not as accidents and qualities, but 
as all substantial) it is more easy to conceive, that 
‘all these are really but one and the same God, 
than how there should be any considerable infe- 
rtority in them. But, besides this, there ts another 
Platonic hypothesis {which St. Austin hinteth 
from Porpbyrias, though he professeth cin 
he did not well understand it) where the 1.x. c. xxii. 
third hypostasis is made to be a certain Coir ton 
middte betwixt the first and second. eerie 
And this does Proctus also sometimes 

follow, calling the third in like manner péony d8ve- 
yev, atniddie power, and oxéow dugoi, the relation 
of both the first and second to one another.— 
Which agreeth exactly with that apprehension of 
some Christians, that the third hypostasis is as it 
were the nexus betwixt the first and second, and’ 
that love, whereby the Father and Son love each 
ether. Now, according to this latter Platonic 
hypothesis, there would seem to be not so much 
a gradation or descent, as a kind of circulation ia 


‘the Trinity. ‘Upon all which considerations, the 


Platonic Christian will conclude, that thongh 
some janior Platonists have adulterated the no- 
tion of the Trinity, yet either there is no such 
great difference betwixt the genuine Platonic Tri- 
nity, rightly understood, and the Christian ; or 
else, that as the same might be medelled and rec- 
tified, there need not to be. 

But though the genuine Platonists do thus sup- 
pose the three hypostases of their Trinity to be all 
of them, not only ‘God, but also one God, or pia 
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Oxdrnc, One entire Divinity ;—upon which latter 
account, the whole may: be said also by them, to 
_ have one singular or numerical essence :. yet not- 
withstanding must it be acknowledged, that they 
no where suppose each of these three hypostases 
to be. numerically the very same, or to have ‘no 
distinct singular essences of their own ;: this being, 
‘in their apprehensions, directly contradictious to 
their very hypothesis itself, and all one as if they 
should affirm them, indeed not to be three hypo- 
stases, but only one. Nevertheless, the Christian 
_Platonist would here also apologize for them after 
‘this manner; that the ancient orthodox fathers 
of the Christian church were generally of no other 
persuasion than. this, that that essence or sub-. 
stance of the Godhead, which all the three per- 
sons or hypostases agree in, as each of them ‘is 
‘God, was not.one singular and individual, but 
only one common and universal essence or sub- 
- stance; that word substance being used by them 
" aS synonymous with essence, and apphed to ual- 
versals likewise, as it is by the Peripatetics, when 
they call a man, or animal in general, substantiam 
secundam, a second substance.—Now this is: evi- 
-dent from hence, because these orthodox fathers 
did commonly distinguish in .this controversy of 
the Trinity, betwixt Ovote and ‘Yzvcracc, the es- 
sence or substance of the Godhead—and the. hy- 
postases or persons themselves, after this manner; 
namely, that the hypostasis or person was singu- 
lar and individual, but the essence or substance 
common and universal. ‘Thus does Theodoret 
ere pronounce’ of these fathers in general, 
Dial. i. adv. ie « s AO 

‘Her. [tom. ii, Katayé THY Tuy warépwy OwWackaNiay, qv Exe 
ere 2or) Stagopdy ro Kotvov vmip zo iiov, @ To yévog vitip 
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v8 exdoc i} TO aToMOY, TAvTHY tye ‘H O'YEVA *00¢ TH'N 
‘YTIO'XTAXIN’. According to the doctrine. of the 
fathers, as that which is common differs from that 
which is proper, and the. genus from the species 
or individuum, so-doth essence ‘or substance, dif- 
fer from hypostases ; that is to say, that essence 
er substance of the Godhead, which is common 
to all the three hypostases, or whereby each of 
them:is God, was concluded by the fathers, not 
to be one singular or individual,-but one general 
or universal essence and substance; Theodoret, 
notwithstanding, there acknowledging, that no . 
such distinction was observed by other Greek 
- writers betwixt those two words ovola and vwcera- 
otc, essence or substance and hypostasis, as that 
the ‘former of them should be restrained to uni- . 
versals only, generical or specifieal essences. or 
substances; but that this was peculiar to the 
Christian, fathers, i in their. doctrine concerning the 
_ ¥rinity: -They in the mean time not denying, 
but that each hypostasis, prosopon, or person, in 
the Trinity, might be said in another sense, and in 
way of opposition to Sabellius, to have its own 
_ singalar, individual, or existent essence also ; and 
that there are thus, rocic dvata, three sin- Greg. Nyssen. 
gular existent essences jn the Deity, as [\; p.301. 
well a& rpeie vmosracac, three hypostases ; °™- i oper.) 
an hypostasis being nothing else to them but an 
existent essence: however, for distinction’s sake, 
they here thought fit thus to limit and appropriate 
the signification of these two words, that a-singu- 
lar and existent essence should not be called es- 
sence, but hypostasis; and. by oveia, essence or 
substance, should be meant that general -or uni- 
versal nature of the Godhead. only, which is-com- —° 
VOL. III. | L 


a 


ei 
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mon, to all those three singular hypostases or:per- 
sons, er in:which they all agree. .We might-here 
heap up many. more testimonies for a further con- 
fi. 369: [Ep. firmation: of this s:as that.of St. Basil : ov 
gee ss axa oyer ‘rd .Kocvdv mode v0 Sto, rovrow Eye. 
Par 8;  ovala. todo tiv vrdoran. What common 

_ is to. proper, the same.is essence'or.sub- 
‘anne Gin. the. Trinity) to.the .hypostases.—But 
we shall content ourselves.only..with this. fall 
De Tin iy, acknowledgment of..D..Petavius: “ In 
’ cxvit [5 hdc uno:.Grecorum presertim. omnium 
th at .: Judieia, concordant, evciay, id est, essen- 

- tam: sive substantiam,. ‘aut ..naturam 
(quam. abasy vocant) generale esse aliqind et.com- 
mupe, ac. minime definitum ;-vrosramy: vero -pro- 


. prium, sipgalare, et ciccumecriptum, quod ex. 


illo: commyni,.et peculiaribag. quibusidam ‘potis 
ac: preprietatibus: veluti. componitur,” Fn. this 
one thing do. the judgments and opinions .of all. 


_ the Greeks: especially agree, that Usia, essence or 
substance, ‘ang nature, which they call: Physis (in 


the. Trinity), is. something general, commen and. 
uadetermined ;: hut. bypostasis.is that, which is 
proper, singular, and circumscribed,.and., which 
is, as it were, compounded and..made. up. of that 


‘common essence or substance,,and: certain pecu- 


liar uotes and Properties, or adi cuatig cir- 
caungsiances.. 

. But, besides this, it is farther: certain, that not 
a few-.of- those: ancient. fatheis,.who.were there- 
fare reputed orthodox, bhecanse they zealously 
opposed Arianism, did entertain this opinion also, 
that the three hypostases or persons of the Trinity, 
had not only oné general and aniversal essence of 
the Godhead, belonging to them all, they being 
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-all God; .but were also three individuals,, under 
one and the same ultimate species, or specific es- 
' ,gence and substance of the Godhead; -just as 
-three individual men (Thomas, Peter, and John), 
under that ultimate species of mah; or that spe- 
cifie essence‘of: humanity, whicti have only a nu- 
merical! difference from‘ one dnother. . Wherefore 
an hypostasis, or person (in the Trinity) was ac- 
cordingly thus defined by some of these fathers 
(viz. Anastasius and Cyril*) to be ‘‘ Essentia eum 
.suis:quibusdam proprietatibus ab jis, que sunt 
.ejusdem speciei, numero differens ;” an essence-or 
i substance, with its certain ‘properties (or indivi- 
- dusting circumstances), differing only numerically 
. from those of the same species with it.—-This doe- 
trine was plainly. asserted and industrioasly.pur- 
sued (besides several others both of the Gréeks 
and Latias), especially-by Gregory Nyssen, Cyril 
of Alexandria,, Maxinius the. Martyr, .and Da- 
‘mascén; whose words, because Petavius’ hath 
set them.down at large, ‘we shall not here insert. 
Now these were they, : who principally. insisted 
‘upon the absolute: coequality and: independent 
‘coordination of. the three bypostases or persons 
‘in. the ‘Trinity, as: compared with one another. 
Because, as three men, though one of them were 
“@ father, another a son, and the third a nephew, 
- yet have no-essential dependance oneupon another, 
“buf are naturally coeqaal and unsubordizate, 
- there being only a‘ numerical difference betwixt 
“them ;..8o did they in like-wanner conclude, that 
the. three hypostases, or persons of the Deity 
_ * Vide Exposition. Compendiar. Fidei Orthodox. in Bibliothee. 
‘ Patrum\, p. 677. tom. xv. edit. Paris, 1645. ; 
_ $. Ldb. iv, de Trinit: cap. ix. §, iv. tom, ii, Dogmat. Theolog. 
L 2 
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(the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost), being like- 
wise but three individuals, tinder the same ulti- 
inate spécies or specific essence of the Godhead, 
cand differing only numerically ffom ore another, 
‘were alisolutely coequal, unstbordinate,.and in- 
dependent: and this was that,'which was com- 
monly called by them their ozoovewrnc, their co- 
-essentiality or cdhsubstantiality. Wherefore it 
is observable, that St. Cyril, one of these theolo- 
gers, finds no other fault at all-with the Platonic 
‘trinity, but only this, that such an. homoousiotes, 
“such a coessentiality or -consubsfantiality as this, 
Cont. Juli. was not acknowledged therein; eAcAotwe 
GSE PAIRS Bi idy mpo¢ TOUTO aUTOIC OVEEY, E TOY THE OMNOV- 
- gwrnrog Acyov. Epapporray HOcAov. vrocracect Tac TPR, 
ta Kai pia. vooiro th Deornrog guatc,:ro ToLyieC ovK Exouca 
“p0C ErepoTnra PuvaUcAY, Kal TO ye on dey adAnAwy Ev jreioow 

| HdpaeOeevrosrdcac. There would have been nothing 
-atall wanting to the Platonic trinity for an abgo- 
s lute agreement of it with the Christian, had they 
but accommodated the right notion of coessen- 
‘ tiality’ or consubstantiality to their three hypo- 
‘stases; so that there might have been but one 
specific nature or essence of the Godhead, not 
further distinguishable by any natural diver- 
 gity,, but; numerically only, and so no one hypo- 
stasis any way inferior or subordinate to another. 
- ~That:is, had. these Platonhists complied with 
_ that hypothesis of St. Cyril and others, that the 
three persons of the Trinity weré but three inde- 
pendent and co-ordinate individuals, under the 
same ultimate species or specific essence of the. 
Godhead, as Peter, Paul, and John, under that 
species or common. nature of humanity, and so 
taken in this coessentiality or consubstantiality 
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of theirs, then had they been completely orthodox.. 
Though we have already shewed, that.this Pla-. 
tonic trinity was, in another sense, homoousian ;, 
and perbaps it will appear afterwards, that it. 
was 80 also in the very sense of the Nicene fathers: 
aod of Athanasinas. Again, these theologers sup- 
posed the three persons of their trinity to haye 
really no other than q specific unity or indentity ; 
and because it seems plainly to follow from hence, 
that therefore they must needs be as much three 
gods as three men are three men; these learned 
fathers endeavoured with their logic to prove, 
that three men are but abusiyely and improperly. 
so called three, they being really and truly but 
one, because there is but one and the same spe- 
cific essence or sybstance of human nature in 
them all; and serigusly persuaded men to lay 
aside that kind of. language. By which same lo- 
gic of theirs, they might as well prove also, that 
all the men in the world are hut one man, and 
that all Epicurus’s gods were but one god nejther, 
But not to urge here, that, according to this hy- 
pothesis, there cannot possibly be any reason 
given, why there should be so many as three such 
individuals in the species of God, which differ 
only numerically from one another, they being 
but the very same thing thrice repeated ; and yet 
that there should be no more than three such nei- 
_ther, and. not three hundred, or three thousand, 
or as many as there are jndiyiduals in the species 
of man; we say, not to urge this, it seems plain, 
that this trinity is no other than a kind of tri- 
theism, and that of gods independent and: co- 
ordinate too. And therefore some would think, 
that the ancient and genuine Platonic trinity, 
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taken with ‘all its faults, is to be preferred before 
this trinity of St. Cyril and St. Gregory Nyssen, 
and several other reputed orthodox fathers.; atid 
mote agreeable to the principles bothiof Christ: 
‘janity and of reason.’ - However; it-is evident from 
hencé, that these reputed orthodox fathers, who 
were not ‘a few,’ were far from thinking the ‘thre 
hypostases of the ‘Trinity. to have the same singu- 
lar existent essence, they supposing them to have . 
ro otherwise ohe and the same essence of ‘the 
Godhead in-them, nor to be one god, than three 
individual men have’ one conimon spectifical’ ee 
sence of. manhood in them, and are alkone man. 
But as'this trinity came afterwards to be decreett 
for. tritheistic ;- so.in ‘the: room thereof started 
there up that other trinity of persons “‘humefically 
the same, or having all one and the samé singulat 
existent. essence; a doctrine; which ‘seemeth not 
to have been owned by any’ public authority: in 
the Christian chureh, save as of one Lateran 
council * only. 

And that no such thing was ever entertained 
by the Nicene fathers and those first opposers ‘of 
Arianism, might be rendered probable in thé first 
place from ‘the free confession and acknowleug: 
ment of D.-Petavius (a person well acquhiiited 
with ecclesiastic antiquity); and for this reason 
especially, because many are much led by such 
‘De Trin Liv, DOW Names and authorities: “In ed 
c. xiil. [6.vii. praecipuam vim collocasse patres,- ut 
p. 248, tom. 

ii. Dogmat. aequalem patri natora— excelléntiaque 
oes filium esse defenderent, citra 'expressari 
SINGULARITATIS mentionem, licet ex e0' ‘Conjicere. 


aT he fourth general Lateran council held in 1215, ander Pope : 
Innocent 111. 
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Etenim ‘Nicrni isti presales, quibus nenio melius 
Anave: sectal areatia cngnoyit, nemo, qua:re op: 
primendd maxime fotet; acrins' dijudicare potuit, 
niki} in‘ professjanis suz formula spectarubt:alind, 
nisi ut-zeqnalitatdm illam: essentiw, diguitatis,. be- 
_ ternitatis- adtruerent:: .Testatur hoc cvoowpios 10x 
ipsa; quaarx. queddm fuit .catholici dogmatis, 
fee: enim. requalitatem potius. essentie, quam 
SINGULARITATEM: significat, ut capite qninto dor | 
cul. , Deinde: cétera: eyusdemmodi sunt in illo 
decreto, uf, Sic. The chief force, which the an- 
cient.fathers-opposed against the Arian heretics, 
avas im agperting only the equality: of tlie Son with 
tbe! Fathes,:ad fe-itature:or essence, without: any 
express} megtian:dfthe: giNGULARITY of the'same. 
For: thase Nicene: bishops themselves,.'who did 
understand :best of any the sécrets of the Arian 
factiob, and which: way: it should especially be 
eppugned, ained :at nottting else,:in their confes- 
sion of'faith;‘bat oly to-establish that equality: of 
essauce;. dignity, aud eternity, between them. This’ 
does :the word. -homoousios itself declaré, it sig- 
nifying rather equality, than stNGULARITY, of -es- 
sence; as we have before shewed. - And the like 
do those other .passages in the:same decree ; ab, 
‘Phat. there was no time when the Son was not}; 
and, ‘That he wag: not made of nothing, nor: ofia 
different hyposinsis, or asience.--Thus- does :Pe- 
tavius clearly: confess, :that:this same singularity 
of numerical easence was:.not asserted by: the 
Nieenve cogneil, nor ‘the .moat ancient.fathers, but 
only.an,eqtality or, aameness:of. genérical essence: 
‘orelee that, the Father and -Son agréed onty.in 
one common essence orisubstance of the Godhead, 
that is, the-eternal and uncreated nature. ~. « 


~ 
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But the truth of this will more fally appear 
from. these following particulars: First, becaase 
these orthodox anti-arian fathers did all of them 
zealously condemn Sabellianism, the doctrine 
whereof is no .other than this, that there was but 
one hypostasis, or singular individual essence, .of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and, conse- 
quently, that-they were indeed but three several 
names, or notions, or modes, of. one and the sek- 
same thing: From whence: such absurdities as 
these would follow, .that the Father's begetting 
the Son .was nothing but one name, - notion, or 
mode of the Deity's begetting another; or else 
the same Deity, under one notion, begetting itself 
under another notion. And when again the Son, 


er Word, and not the Father, is said to have been 


incarnated, and to have suffered death for us upon 
the cross, that it was nothing but.a mere logical . 
notion or mode of the Deity, that was incarnate 
and suffered, or’else the whole Deity under -one 
particular notion or mode only. But should it be 
averred notwithstanding, that this trinity, which 
we now speak of, was not a trinity of mere names 
and notions, as that of the Sabellians, but of dis- 
tinct hypostases or persons; then must it needs 
follow (since every singular essence is .an hypo- 
stasis according to the sense of the ancient fathers) 
that there was not a trinity only, but a quaternity 
of -hypostases, in the Deity. Which. is.a ‘thing, 
that none of those fathers ever dreamed of. © - 

' Again; the word homoousios, as was befere'in- 


‘timated by Petavius, was never used by Greek 


writers otherwise than to signify the agreement of 
things, numerically differing from one another in 
some common nature or universal’ essence, of 
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their having a generical unity or identity, of which 
sundry instances might be given. Nor indeed is 
it likely,.that the Greek tongue should have any 
name ‘for that, which neither is a thing in nature, 
sor falls under ‘human conception, viz. several 
things having one and the same singular essence. 
And, accordingly, St.: Basil interprets the force 
of this word thus: avatpei rv ravroryra TNC In Rpist. 
#rosrdsewe, ov yap avry Ti tort EavTrep OMoovoLOY, e070 am 
‘GAN’ Erepoe eripw’ That it plainly takes i. oper.) 
‘away the sameness of: hypostasis, that is, of sin- 
gular-numerical essence (this being that, which 
the ancient fathers meant by the word hypostasis): 
for the same thing is not homoousios, coessential 
or consubstantial with itself, but always one thing 
-with another.— Wherefore as ro opooverov and ovy- 
‘yévia. are ‘used’ by Plotinus as. synonymous, in 
these words concerning the soul, @elwy mo. iv.1. vii. 
‘peor: da ovyyéveay Kat TO opooveoy, that it ** (p, 464.) 

is full of ‘Divine things, by reason of its being 
pons or. congenerous, and homoousius with 
‘them ;-so doth Athanasius in like manner use 
them, when he.affirmeth rd xAjpara ava Epist. de Sent. 
GpHooveia Kai evyyeyn tHe apyédov, that the aie P. pace 
branches are homoousiog (coessential a 
‘or consubstantial) and congenerous with the vine, 
or with the root thereof.—Besides which, the 
same father uses ouoyevic, ANd cpoedne, and cuopuac, 
indifferently-for ouoovoroc, in sundry places; none 
of which words can be thought to signify an iden- 
tity of: singular essence, but only of generica] or 
- Bpecifcal. ‘And thns was the Word homoousios 
| plainly used by the council of Chalcedon,” they: 
| affirming, that our Saviour Christ was cpoovaoc re 


: Vide tom, ii. Coneilior. p. 496. edit. Harduini, 
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saret xara thy Deornra, Kal opoovotog nuiv Kata Tay avOpixr 
mornra, Coessential or consubstantial with the -Ea- 
ther, as to his Divinity; but. coessential or eon- 
substantia] with us men, as to -his humanity.— 
Where it cannot reasonably be suspected, ¢hat 
one and the same word should be. takes in-two 
different senses in the same sentence, so as, inthe 
first place, to. signify .a numerical identity, but, in 


the second, a generical or:specifical only.’ But, 
lastly, which-is yet more, Athanasius himself. 


speaketh in like manner of our Saviour Christ's 
trom. i. p. 586. being homoousios. with us men :: aad 
| Bio oi ‘ov opeovavic sore muy vides xat ri auray ay 
x exe yeveaty, Eore Kata TOUTO 0, veOg: eA korpecic 
‘Kat ovaiav cou rarpoc, dowep Kal.y dumwedoc Tov, ~yeworyon” 
If the Son. be coessential or consubstantial .(or. of 
the same essence or substance), with us men, he 
having the very same nature with us, then let bim 
be in this, respect a stranger. to the. essence. or 
substance of. the. Father, even as the’ yine :is to 
the essence of. the husbandman.—And, again, 
a little after, in the same epistle, 7 Aéyav pn. civar 
tov doyow.iSiov, THE TOV TaTpOG, OVaIAg, &ppaye rovroy 
OMoovowr nuwv ava tov avowrev’ Or did Dianysius, 
‘Thos also in think you, when he affirmed the Werd 


his first epis- 
tle to Serspion, NOL to.be proper to the -esgerice of .the 


tw 
EB coverol 7 oUF. 


{enna rig Pather, sappose him therefore to be co, 


chile essential or consubstantial with us men? 
guiicuw are —]rom all which it..is -unquestionably. 


AnAwy* 


caer ery evident, that Athanasius did not, by the 


iar the a” word homoousios, understand that which 


vessofnatore, hath the same singular and numerical 
‘stantial with essence with another, but.the same com, 


one another 


And,p.17o, ton generical or specifical only ; and, 
mili Seid or consequently, that he conceived the Son 


yor ay Ti¢ aAg~ 


- 


vw 
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to be coessential or consubstantial with ee 
the Father after that-manner. oluetjue, nel, 

Furthermore, the trae meaning of the sae % 
Nicene fathers may more. fully and: sr ned 
thoroughly be perceived,-by considering = r= . 


uldy Spe our sey 

what that-doctrine of Arius was, which ines we 
they opposed und condemned. ° Now freceect 
Arius ‘maintained the Son pr Word to fiat a beeee 
be ériona, a creature, made in time, and. is coessential 
or consubstan- 

mutable or defectible; and, for that rea- tai with tho 
son, as Athanasius tells us, irepodoioy eee oe, 
and aAXcrpwioor, of a different essence Ste ce: 


or substance’ from the Father, | (that pectopy, 


which is created being supposed to dif parsed 

fer essentially or substantially from that saa 

which is: uncreated.) —Wherefore the tis with bis. 

Nicese fathers, in way of opposition to 

this doctrite . of ‘Arius, determined, that the Sou 
or Word was not.thus érepovowc, nor dA Norpreverog, 
but -ojioovaioc re ‘Tlargi, coessential or consubstan- 
tiak with the Bather -—-that is, not a creature, but 
Gcod ;. or agreeing with the Father in that com- 
mon nature or'essente of. the Godhead, So that 
this is. that ovcie, essence or substance of the an- 
eient fathers, which is said to be the ‘same in all 
the: three hypostases of the Trinity, as they are 
called God; not a ‘singular existent essence, but 
the: common, general, or universal ‘essence of the 
Godhead, or of thie uucneated nature, called by St. 
Hilary, “Natura - ‘una, adA unitate per- De synddis,, 
‘none, sed: generis ;” one nature, not-by basi. . 
sanity of -person; but of ‘kind.—Which §. xxv p. per 

unity of ‘the common or. general essence - 8 

- of the Godhead is: the same thing also with that 
equality, which some of the ancient fathers so 


_ Will, oper. ] 
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much insist upon against Arius; namely, av 
equality of nature, as the Son and Father are 
both of them alike God, that essence of the God- 
head (which is common to all the three persons) 
being, as all other essences, supposed to be indivi- 
sible. From which equality itself also does it 
appear, that they acknowledged no identity of 
singular essence, it being absurd to say, that one 
and the. self-same thing is equal to itself. And 
with this equality of essence did some of these 
orthodox fathers themselves imply, that a certain 
inequality of: the hypostases or persons also, in 
their mutual relation to one another, might be 
consistent. As for example, St. Austin writing. 
+ Cont, Serm. thus against the Arians: “ Patris, ergo 
[p.451. in et Filii,.et Spiritus Sancti, etiamsi dis- 
parem cogitant potestatem, naturam sal- 
tem confiteantur equalem :”? Though they con- 
ceive thé power. of.the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, to be unequal, yet let them, for all that, 

confess their nature at least to-be equal—And_ 
3. Cont. Ea. St. Basil likewise: ‘Though the Son 
—— Be oper be in order second to the Father, be- 
odit. Per, * cause produced by him, and in dignity 
also, (forasmuch as the Father is the 
cause and principle of his being) yet 1s he not, 
for all that, second in nature, because there is: one 
Divinity in them both.”—And that this was in. 
deed the meaning, both of the Nicene fathers, and 
of Athanasius, i in their Homoousiotes, their coes- - 
sentiality or consubstantiality, and coequality of 
the Son with the Father; namely, their having 
both the same common.essence of the Godhead } 
or that the Son was no ‘creature,-as Arius cop- 
tended, but truly God or uncreated likewise, will 
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appear undeniably from many passages in Atha- 
nasius, of which we shall here mention only some 
few. In his epistle concerning the Nicene coun- 
‘cil, he tells us how the Eusebian faction sub- 
scribed the form of that council, though afterward 
they recanted it: xavrev re vreypaydurw 
vatypaiay Kat ot wept EvatBiov rovroig roic pn - 
_ pana ol¢ airewyrat vuv ovrot’ Aéyw 8 ry eK THC OVoLaG, Kal 
Ty apLoovciyy, Kat ors pare Kriopa 7 woinua, pyre rwy yeunrey 
éoriv o rou Geov vidg’ add yévynug Kal THE TOU Watpd¢: oU- 
‘alag 0 'oyoc. All the rest subscribing, the Euse- 
-bianists themselves’ subscribed also to these very 
words, which they now find fault with; .[ mean, 
of the essence or substance, and coessential, or 
consubstdutial, and that the Son is no creature or 
facture, or any of the things made, but the ge- 
nuine offspring of the essence or substance of the 
 Fatber—Afterwards he declareth, how the Ni- 
cene council at first intended to have made use 
only of Scripture words and phrases against the 
Arians: ra¢ avyodeu' BovAopéwne rac pty rev 
“Ageayay rac agetciac Nébeg aveAcv” rac Od rwy 
“reaper opohoyounévag’ guwdic yeapar, Ore TE vidg EOTLY OUK 
z& OuK’ ovrwy, GAN’ ex tov Osov, Kat Aoyos é tori: kat’ cagia, 
aX’ ov Kricua avd: roinua’ roy Of EK TOV TAT POC yérvepe* 
As that Christ was the Son of God, and not from 
nothing, but from God, the word and wisdom of .- 
‘God; and consequeatly, no creature or. thing made. 
But when they perceived,- that the Eusebian fae- 
‘tion ‘would evade all those expressions. by equivo- 
cation, avayxaotyoay Aour'dy AeuKdrepey eireLy TO EK TOU 
" Osov. wal ypawat ex: rH¢ ovetac Tov Ocov eva roy viov, ump 
vou pn te é tou Beau kotor Kai loov, Tov TE WOU Kat TwY 
yevnrav vopifesOa They conceived themselves ne- 
.cessitated, more plainly to declare, what they 


P. 251. 


P. 267. 
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_ meant by being. from God, or out of him; aqd 
therefore added, that the Sou .was out of the sub- 
stance of God, thereby to distinguish him from 
all created beings —Again, a little after, in the 
same. epistle, he adds: » avvodoe rovro vootca, xaXwr 
Ooovotoy Eypaey, ya THYTE TWH aiperKwY KaxonGeav ava- 
otpifwor’ Kat Sei&wory GAXov et etvae rev yemnrey rov No-yor" 
feet ye rouvro ypayavrec subuc & Emiryayou" Tous oe Ayovrac 
ef oux dvrwy rov vi voy TOU v Oeov, i) KTioroy’ 7 Tpewréy" . roiwn- 
pan &e erépac ovciac, rovrovc dvabeuarizes 1 n ayia xai xa@o~ 
“uct Exxdnola’ The synod: perceiving this, rightly 
declared, that the Son was homoousios with the 
‘Father; both to cut off the subterfuges of here- 
‘tics, and to shew. him to be different from the 
‘creatures. For after they had decreed this, they 
added immediately, ‘They who say, that.the Son 
of God was from things that are not, qr made, er 
mutable, or a creature, or of. another. substance 
‘or essence, all such does: the hely-and catholic 
‘ehurch anathematize. Whereby they made it 
evident, that these words, Of the Father, and éo- 
essential or consubstantial with the Father, were 
‘opposed to the impiety of those expressions of 
the Arians, that the Son was a creature, or thing 
‘made, and mutable, and that.he was not. before 
_he was made; which he that affirmeth,.contra- 
-dicteth the synod, but whosoever. dissents. from 
Arius, must needs consent to these forms of the 
synod.—In this same epistle, to cite but one: pas- 
. sage more out of it, Kanes, orto Kat 
_Xguace, &e. add’ erepopun Kal erepovata Ade 
Awy" ‘et py ov: Kat viog otrwe & soriy,: foTw KTiGHG womep Kal 
npete, kat an opoovaroc, Po i Buide & tort Ao-yor, copia, sxwY TOU 
maroc, avavyaoue, sKOrwe Opoovstoc av in? Brass and 
.gold, silver and tin, are alike jn their shining and 
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colour; nevertheless in their essence and nature 
are they very different from one another. If there- 
fore the Son be such, then let him be a creature 
as we are, and net eoessential (or consubstantial); 
bat if he bea Son, the word, wisdom, image i 
_ the Father, and -his. splendour, then of 
tight should -he' be accounted coessen- 
tial and consubstantial—Thus, in his epistle 
“concerning: ‘Dionysius, ‘we have a tov yernroy 
Kivat tov viov, and pr opoovoww ry zaret the Son’s 
eine one of the creatures, and his not being co- 
essential or consubstantial with the Father—put 
for synonymous expressions, which signify one 
and the same thing. 

. Wherefore it.seemeth to be unquestionably evi- 
dent, that’ when: the ancient orthodox fathers of 
the Christian: church maintained, against. Arius, 
the.Son:to be homoousion, coessential or consub- 
stantial with the Father, though that word be thus 
‘aterpreted, Of the same essence or substance, 
yet they universally understood thereby, not a 
sapieness of singular. and numerical, but of com- 
mon or universal, essence only; that is, the gene- 
vical or. specifical essence of the Godhead; that 
the Son-was no creature, but truly and properly 
' God.. But.if it were needful, there might be yet 
more testimonies cited out of Athanasius to this 
purpose. As from his epistle De Synodis Ari- 
mini.et Seleucia, where he writeth thus, concern- 
ing ‘the difference betwixt those two words; 
“Oporovsov,. of like substance-—- and ‘Opoovarov, of 
the same substance *—Oldare yao cat upeic 
Urt. To. Suotoy OvVK Ext Twv. oyowy; AAN Ertl ayn- 


-P. 561. 


t 
P. 929. 
, \ / t ef Poe ee eats ~ 9 » 
parev Kal raorntwy Xeyerat Oporov" Emi yao TWY OVOWY OVX 


. * P, 928, tom. i. oper. 
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‘Opowrne, adda ravrorne av Ae Dein’ dvOpwwro¢e -youw av- 
Bowmy dmotoc Aéyerat ov Kata TV ovciav—r7 yao oveta 
“Opoguerc cict’ Kat radw, avOperro¢g Kuve ov‘ ‘Avopowoe Ate 
ra add’ “Ereoogune’ O'v ov re ‘Opopuic Kat ‘Opoovctoy, ro 
& ‘Erepopvicxai érepovciov' For even.yourselves know, 
that similitude is not predicated of essences, or 
substances, but of figures and qualities only. But 
of essences or substances, identity or sameness, is 
affirmed, and not similitude.: For a-man is not 
said to be like to a man, in respect of the essence 
or substance of humanity, but only asto figure or 
form; they being said, as to their essence, to be 
congenerous, of the same nature or kind with one 
another. Noris a man properly said to be unlike 
to a dog, but of adifferent nature or kind from him. 
“Wherefore: that, which is congenerous, of the 
same nature, kind, or species, is also homoou- 
sion, coessential or consubstantial (of .the same 
essence or substance), and that, which is of a. dif- 
ferent nature, kind or species, is heterousion, (of 
a different essence or substance.)—Again, A tha- 
nasius, in that fragment of his against the hypo- 
.crisy of Meletins, &c..concerning consubstan- 
tiality, writeth in this: manner:* ‘O roivuy: avaipwy re 
sivat Toy vidy Opocovotoy TW. TaTpl, Adywv SE Gpatov, avarpe 
rd-ewat Qeov' woavrwe Sf Kai o.cEryoupevog.ro Qpnoovotoy, 
we Omotoy Ty ovoig, ' erépay Thv. ovoiay Aéye, Oey d8 opour- 
téunv’ ov roivuy ovdt To éx Tn¢ ovoiacC, Elvat MoETaVEWL Xtya. 
PN ppoveey omoovorov, WC avéowiog . & Tc avOpwrov ovetac’ 
- OF py Wwe avOowmoc ek avOowrou- xara avaiay, ex Oepu o 
voc, aAAX’ we Ev quowpatt xabameo ‘avdpiac-avOpwxw’ nwc ’ 
avOpwroc Ocw, SnAcc Earey 0 rovovrog OnoOUuctOY pV AE yw, 
Opoovotoy dé ov ppovuy® Ov yap Kara Thy ouvnBaav fiovXderat 
ro Ouoovorov axoveaOar, Omep eortv, wept pag Kal TrC avrn¢g 


* Tom. i. oper. p, 572. 
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ovsiac’ aid rapa ray ovyyPuay, cat ta duaBadAy ee 
‘EXAnvucny prow etenxtvat ro Opaovguoy pnua rou ev” EXAnew | 
EQouc tx’ ovdevi ertow Keisevov } eel riy avriv gvow Tapas 
ornoa, &c. He that denies the Son to be homoou- 
sion, .consubstantial with the Father, affirming 
him only to be like to him, denies him to be God: 
In like manner, he, who retaining the word homo- 
ousion or consubstantial, interprets it notwith- 
standing anly of similitude or likeness in sub- 
statice, affirmeth the Son to be of another different 
substance from the Father, and therefore not God; 
but like to God only. Neither deth such a one 
rightly understand those words, ‘ Of the sub- 
stance of the Father,” he not thinking the Son to 

be so consubstantial, or of the essence and sub- 

stance of the Father,.as one man is consubstantial;, 
or of the essence or substance of another who be- 
gat him. For.he who-affirmeth, that the Son is 

not so of God, as a man is of a man, according 

to essence or substance ; but that he is like him 

only as a statue is like a man, or as:a man may 

' be like to God, ‘it is manifest, that such a one, 
though he use the word homoousios, yet he doth 
not really mean it. For he will not understand 
it, according to the customary signification there-- 
of, for that, which. hath one and: the same essence’ 
or substance; this word being used by Greeks 
and Pagans in no other sense, than-to signify that, 

which hath the same nature; ‘as we ought to be-. 
Neve concerning the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
-—Where we see plainly, that though the word: 
homoousios be interpreted, That: which hath one. 
and the same essence or: substance, yet is this un-> 
.derstood of the same common nature, and as one 

man is of the same essence or substance with-an- 
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other. We might here also add to this the con- 
current ‘testimonies of the other. orthodox fathers; 
but, to. avoid..tediousyess,; we shall omit. them, 
and only insert seme passages out of St. Austin 
to the..same purpose. : For he, in his first book, 
contra Maxim. (chap. xv.") writeth :thus: “ Duo 
veri hommes, etsi: aullus eorum:filius:sit alterius, 
unius tainen et ejusdem:sunt.substantie. Homo 
autem alterius- hominis verus -filius nullo modo 
potest nisi ejusdem: cum. patre esse substantiz, 
etiamsi.non sit per omnia similis patri, Quocirca 
verus. Dei. filius, et unius cum patre substaniie 


- est, quia verus filius est. et per omnia est: patri 


similis, quia est Dei filius.” Two true men, 
though neither. of them be son to. the other, yet 
are they. both. of ore and. the same. substance. 
But a'map, who is the true son of another man, 
can by ao means be of a different substance from 
his father, although:he be. not in. all, respects like 
unto him. :Wherefore the true Son of God is 
hoth of:.one substance with the. Father, because 
he. is a true:Son, and he is also in all respects like 
to. him, .because he is the ‘Son of..God. . Whera 


_ Christ, or .the:Son. of God, is said to be no others 


wise .of one substance with God the Father, than 
here amongst men.the son is of the same substanfe 
with his ‘father,. or any .one. man with another. 
Again, the:same St. Austin, in his Respons..ad 
Sermonem. Arianorum, * :expresseth :himself. thus: 
To the same“ Ariani nos yocitant hompousianos, quia 
purpose is that Gg b | 
in hie second CONtra eOrum, errorem, Szrzeco vacabulo 
«Diverse quic® Opoovewy, defendimns, Patrem,. Filium, et 
dow substantia S piritum Sanctum; id est, uniusejusdem- - 
«| Gap. xvi. (HL p: 503, toit.'viii. oper, dd Benedict; 0) 
® Cap. xxxvi. p. 458. tom. viii. oper. ME. Maer 
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que substantie, vel, ut expressius dica- at Deas Pa- 
mus, essentie (que ovcla Grace appella- siscr: nox 
tur) quod planius dicitur unius ejusden- tanen Sven 
. quenature.. Ettamen siquis istorum, qui Deus Pater ot 


Deus Filius : 
nos: homoousianos vocant; filium suUM sicat non est 


nev cyjus ipse esset, sed diverse ‘diceret set aes 
esse nature, exheredari ‘ab ipso mallet Msc. ct He 
_ fihus, quam hoc patari..' Quanta igitor” 
impietate isti ceecantur, qui cum confiteantur uni- 
cum Dei filium, noluot ejusdem nature cujug pa- 
ter est confiteri, sed diverse atque imparis, et mul- 
tis nodis rebusque dissimilis, tanquam non-de Deo 
natus, sed ab illo de nihilo sit creatus; gratia filius, 
‘nonnatura.” The Arians call us homoousians, be- 
cause, in opposition to ‘their error, we defend the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghest, to be in the language 
of the Greeks homoousios, that is, of one and the 
same substance ; or, to speak more clearly, essence, 
this being in Greek called. ousta, whichis. yet 
more plainly thus expressed, of one and the same 
nature. .And yet there is none of their own sons, 
who thus call. us homeousians, who would not as 
wiHiogly:.be disinherited,as-be accounted of a 
different nature from-his father. Haw great im- 
piety therefore are they blinded with, who; though 
they acknowledge, that there is ‘one ouly Son of 
God, yet will not confess him‘to be of the same 
nature with his Father, but different and unequal, 
and many ways unlike him,as if-he were not born 
of God, but created out. of nothing by him, him- 
self being a creature, and so a-son, not by nature, 
but. grace only.— Lastly (to nanie no more places) 
in his first book De Trinitate,*. he hath these 
words; ‘Si filius creatura-non est, ejusdem cunt 
*. Cap. vi. p. 534,535, tom, aa ai | % 
M2 
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patre substantiz est. Omnis enim substantia, que 
Deus non est, creatura est; et que creatura non 
‘est, Deus est. Et si non est filius ejusdem sub- 
stantie, cujus est pater, ergo facta substantia 
_est.” -If the Son be not a creature, then is he 
of the same substance with the Father ; for what- 
ever substance is not God, is creature; and what+ 
ever is not creature, is God. And therefore, if the 
Son be not of the same substance with the Father, 
he must needs be a made and created substance, 
and not traly God. 

Lastly, That the ancient orthodox fathers, who 
used the word -homoousios against Arius, in- 
tended not therein to assert the Son to have one 
and the same singular or individual esserice with 
the Father, appeareth plainly from their disclaim- 
ing and disowning those two words, Tavroovowv and 
‘Movoovsev. Concerning the former of which, Epi- 
Heer. 76. N.7. phanius thus: Kai ov Aéyouev Tavroovowy, t iva 
eas ae. pn n Ake mapa rest Aeyoutvn, Eapieddip d ameikac- 
fom.is.op-] 69° Taurdv 83 Ayouev r9 Oeornti, kat ry ovcig, Kat 
ry duvaue. We affirm not the Son to be tautoousion, 
(one and the same substance with the Father) lest 
this should be taken in way of compliance with 
Sabellius ; nevertheless do we assert him to be the 
_ same ilo Godhead, and in essence, and in power.— 

Where it is plain, that when Epiphanias affirmed 
the Son to be the same with the Father in God- 
head and essence, he understood this only of a 
generical or specifical, and not ofa singular or in- 
dividual sameness; namely, that the Son is no 
creature, but God aleo. as the Father is: and this 
he intimates to be the true ‘and genuine sense of 
the word homoousios ; he therefore rejecting that 
other word tautoousios, because it would be lia- 
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. ble to misinterpretation, and to. be taken, in the 
Sabellian sense, for that, which hath one and the 
same singular and individual essence, which the 
word homoousios could not be obnoxious to. 

And as concerning that other word monoousios, 
Athanasius himself, in his Exposition of Faith, 

thus expressly condeinns it: obre yelp viorarlpa $p0~ 
voupey, we of Laf3éAdtor Movoovorow cal ovy ‘Opoovotv® 

We do not think the Son to be really one and 
the same with the Father, as the Sabellians do, 
and to be monoousios, and not homoousios; 
they thereby destroying the very being of the 
Son.—Where ousia, essence or substance, in 
that fictitious’ word monoousios, is taken for sin- 
gular or existent essence, the whole Deity being 
thus said, by Sabellius, to have only one sin- 
gular essence or hypostasis in it: whereas in 
the word homoousios is understood a common 
or universal, generical or specifical essence; the 
Son being thus said to agree with the Father i 1B 
the common essence of the Godhead, as not being 
a creature. Wherefore Athanasius here disclaim- 
eth a monoousian trinity, as Epiphanius did be- 
fore a tautoousian ; both of them a trinity of mere 
names and notions, or inadequate conceptions 
of one and the saine singular essence or hypostasis ; 
they alike distinguishing them from the homoou- 
sian trinity, as a trinity of real hypostases or per- | 
sons, that have severally their own singular es- 
sence, but agree in One COMmon and universal. 
essence of the Godhead, they being none of them 
creatures, but all uncreated, or creators. From 
whence it is plain that the ancient orthodox 
fathers asserted no such thing as one and the same 
singular or numerical essence, of the several per- 
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_ sons of the Trinity ; this, according to them, being 
not a real trinity, but a,trinity of mere,names,, nO- 
tions, and inadequate conceptions only, which, is~. 
thus disclaimed and declared against. by Athana- 
sius s* Tprac Sé carey avy Ewe Oyomatog yovov, Kat oqyra- 
aig. \tEgwe, GAAd dAnfeig Kat yraptes Toc’ The Trinity 
is not a trinity of mere names and werds oply, but 
of hypostases, truly and really existing.—But the 
homoounsian Trinity of the orthadox,went exactly 
in the middle, . betwixt that monaousian érinity.of 
Sabellius, which was:a trinity of different notigns 
or conceptions only of ane and, the self-same thing, 
and that other hetergousian trinity of Arius, which 
was-e@ trinity of separate and heterogeneons,suh- 
"stances, (one. of which only. was God, and, the: 
other creatures); this being a,tripity of hypostases 
or persons numerically differing from ene another, 
but all of them agreeing in.one common or general 
essence of the Godhead, or the uncreated. nature, 
which is eternal aad infinite, Which was also thus 
particularly declared by Athanasius ; pire eAarrdy nm 
Ad Serap. $povel 7 kaBoAun 'ExxAnoiq, va pn ac rove vuy 
Ep. p..202. xarg Karagav ‘Tow8aiove, wal e aig SaPerAoy meEge- 
wéoy’ ovre w\eloy emivoei, tva.un ac trav EAAnucny woAuGeo- 
rura, karaxvAwfy’ The catholic church doth neither 
helieve less than this homogusijan Trinity, lest it 
should comply with Judaism, or sink into Sabel; 
lianism ; nor yet more than this, lest,,on the other 
hand, it should tumble down into Arianism, 
which is the same with Pagan.Polytheism and 
idolatry ;—it introducing jn like manner the. wor- 
shipping of creatures together with the Creator. 
_ And now, upon all these considerations, qur 


wv ateoe 
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dox Trinity of the ancient Christian church did 
herein‘ agree with the genuinely Platonic trinity, 
that it was not monodoiusian, one’ sole’ singular 
essence, under ‘three notions, conceptions, or 
modes only, but three hypostases or persons. Ag, 
likewise, the right Platonic trinity does agred ‘with 
the Trinity of the ancient orthodox Christiass 
' in this, that it is dot hetereousian, but homoot 
sian, coessential, or consubstahtial; none df their 
three hypostases being -creatures, or particular 
-beings, made in time; but all of them putes: 
eternal, and infinite. | 
Notwithstanding all which, it must be rrasited, 
that though this homoousiotes; or coessentiality 
of the three persons in the Trinity, doesiniply them 
Ao be all God, yet does it not follow from thenée 
of necessity that they are therefore one‘'God. What 
then?’ shall.we conclude, that Athanasius himself 
also entertained that opinion before mentioned and 
exploded, of the three persons:in the ‘Trinity being 
but three individuals under the same species (as 
Peter, Paul, and: Timothy), and having no other 
natural unity or identity than specifical dnly > 1n- 
déedj'some have confidently: fastened this updén 
Athanasius, because, in those Dialogues ‘of: the 
‘Trinity, published amongst bis‘ works, and. there 
entitled to him, the same is grossly owned, and ‘in 
defence. thereof: this absurd paradox’ maintained, 
that. Peter, Paul,. dnd ‘Timothy, though they be 
three hypostases, yet are not to be accounted 
three men;' but only then’ when they dissent fron 
one another,. or-disagree in will or opinion.- Bat 
. it is.certain; from: several passages in those ‘dia- 
logues-themselvés, that they -could riot be written 
oby Athanasius ; and there hath been also another 


* Dialog. I. Pp 160. tom, it. oper. 
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- father found for. them, to wit, Maximis the mar- 


_ tyr. Notwithstanding which, .thus much must 
not-be denied by us, that. Athanasius, in ‘those 
others his reputedly-genuine writings, does some- 
time approach so near hereunto, that he lays no 
small stress upon this homoousiotes, this coessen- 
tiality and common nature of the Godhead, to all 
the three persons, in order to their being one God. 
For. thus, in that. book entitled, Concerning the 
common Essence of the Three Persons, and the 
_ chapter inscribed, “Or: ov« cioi rpeic Oeot, That there 
are not three gods—doth Athanasius lay his foun- 
dation here. When to that question proposed, 
How it can be said, that the Father is God, the 
Son.God,. and the Holy Ghost God, and yet that 
there are. not three gods? the first reply which 
he makes is this: Sov Kowa ra tHe puaewe, Kowoy Kat 
ovoya THe abiac” olov o Gece ra sig aAnOn Stypnzéve ARO jae 
piace, evi ovopate KaXel’ Kat Ore opyilerat rote avOowrotc, 
_ tov mavra dbpwroy ™ opyy viroKelusvon, tva. avOpurrov 
KaXst’ Kat ore SiadXdoaerat Tw Koopm, We evi avOpwwy Scad- 
Xasoera®’ Where there is a communion of nature, 
there isalso one common name of dignity bestowed. 
And thus doth God himself call things, divided 
into. multitudes from one common nature, by one 
_ singular name. For both when he is angry with 
men, doth he call all those, who are the objects of 
-his.anger, by the name of one man; and when 
che Is reconciled. to the world, is he. reconciled 
thereto as to one man.—The first instances,-which 
she. gives hereof, are in Gen. the sixth, 3d and 
.7th verses ;. My Spirit shall‘ not always strive 
-with man, and I will destroy man whom. I 
_ «have created."-—Upon which, Athanasius makes 
‘this:reflection 3 kxatrot ovx: qv ebc, aAAa pupradec azrepor 
GAXa ry ovouart The pusEwS, TOY mavra dvOpwor Eva éxa- 
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cAzcev dubpwrov did 16 Kowdy ric ovalag’ Though. there 
was.not then only one man, but infinite. myriads 
-of men, nevertheless by the name of one nature, 
doth the Scripture call all those men one. man, 
by reason of their community of essence or sub- 
stance.—Again, he commenteth in like 
‘manner upon that other Scripture pas- 
‘sage, Exodus xv. 1.. ‘The horse and his rider 
-hath he thrown into the sea; “Ore eEn\ Oe Dapaw Kara 
anv Oadascay, mirrwy perd uvplwv.aopdrwy ev Ty BaAdooy, Kal 
joay wodAol avOpwirot ot BuvOtobévrec per’ Exetvov, Kal trot 
| woddot’ o d& Mwene sdwe, ore tavrwv trav BuiicBlvrey 
pia toriv 1 pvoic, Kal Epi TwY inTwY Kal TEpt THY .avdpwY 
-Abyet, trmoy Kat avaBarny Eppupev sic OaAaccav' ra zANOn 
wv avdpwv exarecevy Eva avOpwroy, Kal .ra wAHOn Tov 


P. 213, 214, 


irmwy exadeoev troy Eva, Sta thy Kowwviay rng dvcewe" 
-When Pharaoh went out to the Red Sea, and fell, 
-with infinite chariots in the same ; and there were 
many men, that were drowned together with him, 
and many horses; yet Moses knowing, that there 
was but one common nature of all those, that 
were drowned, speaketh thus both of the men and 
horses;.The Lord hath thrown both the horse 
and the rider into the sea: he calling such a mul- 
titude of men but one singular man, and such a 
rmoultitude of horses but one horse. Whereupon 
Athanasius thus concludeth ; « ovv ev roi¢ 


t P, 914. 
avbipeirote, 8 O7TTOU ovyKéxurat ra TH poe” O7mov : : 


: Siapopa ra THC, Hoppe kat Suvapewe Kat ‘Bovdae ov yao 


éoTw ovTe yun ton, ovre poppy, odTe tayvc’ Kal Sapopor 
yAwrrat, O10 Kat. avBowror péoomec Aéyovrat’ -aAXa &a ro 
* Kowoy THC GUsEWC aca 7 otKOUpéVN EC avOpwoc exAnOn’ 
—Orov & apipwroc 1 akia, pla Bacrteia, pia Svvapic, Kat 
' PovAn, cat ivéoyea, iiaZovea Hv Totdda.aw0 THC KTisEWC, 


‘Eva Aéyw. Ocov. If therefore amongst men, where . 
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the things of nature are confounded, and where 
there are differences of form, power and will (alt 
‘Bren, not having: the same disposition of mind, nor. 

form,-nor strength), as also different languages 
(from whence men: are called by the poets. Mero- 
pes), nevertheless, by reason of the community of 
nature, the whole. world is called one man ; might 
not that Trinity of persons, where there is an un- 
‘divided -dignity, one kingdom, one power, one 
will, and one energy, :be: much rathercalled one 
God '—But though it be true, that Athanasius mm 
-this place (if at least-this were a genuine fostus of 
Athanasius). may justly. be thought to attribute 
too much to this xowov rac gdoews Kai ovsinc, & COM 
inon nature,. essence, or substance—of all the 
three persons, as to the making of them to be | 
truly and properly one God; and that those Scrip- 
ture passages are. but weakly urged to this pur- 
pose: yetit-is plain, that he did not acquiesce in 
this only, but addeth other things to it also;:-as 
their having not only one will, but also one energy 
or action, of::which more afterwards. Moreover, 
_ Athanasius elsewhere plainly implieth, 
| that this. common essence or nature of 
the Godhead is not sufficient alone to make all 
the three hypostases: one. Ged.' As in his.fourth 
oration against the Arians, where he tells us; that 
his Trinity of Divine hypostases cannot therefore 
be ‘accounted three gods, nor three principles, 
because they are not resembled: by him to three 
original suns, but only to the sun, and its splen-. 
dour,. and the light from both. New, three suns, 
according to: the language of Athanasius, have 
Kowov THC pucewe Kab’ ovelas, 2 COMMON nature,. es- 
sence, and substance—and therefore are coessen- 
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tial. or. consubstaatial ;.and sinee-they cannot be 
acceunted one sun, it-is manifest, .that,. according 
ta Athanasius, this specific identity or unity, is 
not sufficient to make the three. Divine hypostases 
one Ged. Again, the same Athanasius, in his 
Exposition of Faith,’ writeth thus; ore rosie vr0e~ 
réquc’\ uencoopivac. mn@ Eavrdc, dowep ewparopunc ew’ 
arnunwy, tort Noyicacfa, twa.uq worviiay we ta Bin 
goovnswucr’. Neither do we acknowledge three hy- 
postases, divided or separate by: themselves (as is 
to. be..seen corporeally..ia° men) that we may 
vet comply: with the Pagan Polytheism.—From 
whence it is evident, that neither three separate 
men, though coessential to Athanasius, were ac- 
equated by. him:to be.one man, nor yet the com- 
munity ofthe: specific nature and.essence of the 
Godhead ean.alone, by itself, exclude Polytheism 
from the ‘Trinity. :Wherefore,:. the true reason, 
why Athanasius laid .so. great a stress upon this 
homoousietes, or coessentiality of the Trinity, in 
order to the unity of the Godhead in them, was 
not because this..alone was sufficient to make 
them.one God, but because. they could not be so 
without.it. This Athanasius often urges against 
the Arians,.as in bis fourth oration, where he tells 
them, mroAXovc av ecayourv [Oeove | dua 10 erepoeidtc avrav, 
that they..must needs introduce a plurality of 
gods, because of the. heterogeneity of their tri- 
nity.—And. again afterwards determining, that 
there is. ty siSoc rnc Beornroc, one species of the a 
head. in, Father, . Son,. and Spirit, he adds: 
| Kat wa Oa.anc mpiadog ouodoyounen sivar rov Geav’ xat vod 
padXov puaeStorepov Azyouey enc woAvedouc Tw aiperacery 
Geornrog, 6 Ore THY pilav ev -Tptaet Beornra ppovoupev’ El yap 
* Tom, i. oper; p. 241. °>P. 468. 
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¢ ¥ r) r) , 9 e a 9 ¢ e 
pn ovTwe. yet, arr 2 ovK Svrwv ‘roinna Kat rere E0TIY O 
Ao-yoo——redud-yc Aéyew avrevc Svo Beove, Eva piv Kris- 


amy, Tov. 08 € ereoov xrusrov’ And thus do we acknow- 


ledge one only God in the Trinity; and main- 
tain it more religiously, than — those. heretics 
do, who introduce a. multiform: deity, consist- 
ing of divers species; we supposing only one 


universal Godhead in the whole. For if it be not 
thus,-but the Son. be a creature, made out of 


nothing,. however called god by these . Arians, 


_ then must he and his Father of necessity be two 


gods; one of them a creator, the. other a creature. 


-—In Jike manner, in his book of the Nicene 


S See council, he affirmeth, concerning | the 
: _ Arians, zeeic Oeovc TpoTov riva’ kngrrovsty ‘ig 
TEL VmOsTagEE cevac, aAAnAwy wavrarace KEXwptoptvac, 
Starpouvrec THY ayiav povada, that they make i In a man- 
ner three ‘gods,. dividing the holy monad into 
three heterogeneous substances, separate from 
one.another.— Whereas the right orthodox Trinity, 
on the contrary, is elsewhere thus described by 
Ep. ad Serap. Him; Tord rotvuy ayia Kat reAsia éoriv, ev Far 
ae Tol, Kal vip, Kal Tw ayle wveipars BsodoyounEvn, 
avery adAerpuov i 1: ewbev é Emrqsryvipevov éyouoa,. aves é or 
ptoupyou Kal yevynrou SUVECTapLevn, aX’ OAD rou Kxridew Kas 
Onutovpye ovoa’ The holy and perfect Trinity theo- 
logised in the Father, Son, and Spirit, hath no-- 
thing alien, foreign, or extraneous intermingled 
with it; nor is it compounded .of heterogeneous 
things, the creator and creature joined together. 
-—And whereas the Arians interpreted that of our 


‘Saviour Christ, “‘ I and my Father are one,” only 
In respect of consent or agreement of will, Atha- 


nasius shewing the insufficiency hereof, concludeth 
thus, avayxn Aourov Kata. THY oUciay voey Kal THY vioU Kal 
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warpcg evoryra, wherefore, besides this consent of 
wili, there must of necessity be another unity of 
essence or substance also, acknowledged in the 
_ Father and the Son.—Where by unity of essence 
or substance, that Athanasius did. not mean a 
unity of singular and individual, but of general or 
universal essence only, appears plainly from these 
following | words: ra pay yao yeonra egy Ep. 2 oe ‘ 
ounpuviay ex mode Tov werounkora, aAX’ €v Arim, et Sel.’ 
Kuvnoe kat perovoia raurqy E Xe domep o pn aa Pees 
Aakac ex BeBAnrac rey oupaviny, ‘o 8 vide x ™¢ ovciag oy 
yévvnna, ovsia Kat €v tore avrdc Kal oO yevvijoac warno" 
for those things, which are made or created, 
though they may have an agreement of will with 
their Creator, yet have they this by participation 
only, and in a way of motion; as he, who retain- 
ing not the same, was cast out of heaven. But 
the Son, being begotten from the essence or sub- 
stance of the Father, is essentially or substan- 
tially one with him.—So that the opposition here 
is betwixt unity of consent with God in created 
beings, which are mutable, and unity of essence 
in that, which is uncreated, and immutably of the . 
same will with the Father. There are also many 
other places in Athanasius, which though some 
may understand of the unity of singular essence, 
yet were they not so by him intended, but either 
of generic or specific essence. only, or else in such 
other sense as shail be afterwards declared. As, 
for example, in bis fourth oration, mv piav 
ey rpraee Ocornra’ ppovouper, we acknowledge 
only. one Godhead in the Trinity ;—where thé 
following words plainly imply this té be’ under- 
stood, in part at least, of one common or general 
éssence of the Godhead, « yup.un odrwetyu, adr’ cE 
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ovk ovrwy woinua Kai Krigpa. éoriy O° Ne yedi &e. Because 
if:it bemot-so, ‘but the Word be.a creature, matle 
out of nothing, he is ejther not, truly God, or if-he 
be. called; by that name, then must they be two 
gods, one a creator, theother creature.—Again, 
when in the same book it is said, tity ° 
vidg Kel ° marig: ry idiornrs Kal oineornTe Tne Ge 
OWE, Kal TY TAVTOTYTL TNC pac Oeornroc’ ‘That the Son and 
the Father are one thing.in the propriety. of nature, - 
and in the sameness of ope Godhead ;—.it is evident 
from the context, that.this is not to.be understood 
of a.samenegs..of singular. essence, but partly.of 
a-common and generical one, and partly of such 
another sameness or. unity, as will be hereafter 
expressed. : Lastly, when the three hypostases 
are somewhere” said by him to be pia ovsia, One 
essence or, substance—this is not to be under | 
stood neither in that place, as if they had all three 
the. same singular essence, but-in: some -of oo 
other senses beforementioned.. __ 

- But though Athanasius no Shee: declare the 
three hypostases of the Trinity to have only one 
_ atid: the same singular essence, but, on the eon- 
trary, denies them to be monoousian ;*and though 
he lay @ great stress upon their. ad«un evornc, their 
specific or generic upity,.and_ coessentiality, in 
_ orderto their being one God, forasmuch as with- 
out this they could not be God atall; yet doth he 
not rely wholly upon this, as alone sufficient. to 
that purpose, but addeth certain other considera-— 
tions thereunto, to. make it out, in: manner as fol- 
loweth. First, that this Trinity is not a trinity of 
principles, but that there is only one principle or 
fountam of the Godhead in it, from which the 

: Vide Question. vi. p. 442. tom. ii. oper. Athanas. 
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other dre derived. Thus doth he write in his fifth | 
Oration," jim apyt, Kai Kare rouro cic. Geog, there is but 
ane. pxiaciple, and accordingly but one God.— 
Again, in his.. book against the Sabellianists, ovx 
" ska Sto, cot, dra pmBe Guo warigec, wySt erepovowg 
TQU . yervntavrog 1 yeyevnptvog’ O.yev ydp dp~ . 

xXGc agaywr va, Sve xngvrre. Qeovc, abrn Mapkiwvog i 
dyeotBeaa’ ‘There are not two gods, both because 
there are not two fathers, and because.that, which 
is begotten, is not of a.different essence from that 
which begat. For he that introduceth two prin- 
ciples,. preacheth two gods; which was the.im- 
piety of ‘Marcion.—Accordingly, the same Atha- 
nasius declareth, :r}v ovoiev row rarpdc dp- Et Syn, Arin. 
Iv Kat piZay. wal any. sia. tov viov, that ribreae) aha 
the essence, or. substance of the Father is the 
principle, and root, and fountain of the Son.— 
And in like manner doth he approve of this.doc- 
trine of Dionysius, on mryn rev ayaboy axavrwy ecriv 
a Otc, waragoc & vx avrov mpoyeduevoe o wc’. That 
God (the. Father) is the first fountain ofall good 
things, but the Sona river poured. out from him, 
~+-To the same purpose: is. it.also, when he com- 
pareth: the Father and the Son to the water and 
the vapour arising from. it; to the light and the 
splendour; tothe protatype and the image. And 
he concludeth the unity .of:the Godhead from 
hence,:in this manner: .rqv Oeiav rpvada ec De Syn. Kic. 
tua worep ci¢ Kopupqy.riva, Tov Geov rey drwy P° ae 

Tov wavroxodroea Afyw, guykepaAaovcba Kat ovvaycofar 
zasa dvayxy’ Fhe Divine Trinity must needs be col- 
lected and gathered up together, under that om- 
nipotent God.of the whole world, as under one 
head.-—-But the chief force of this consideration 

14 P, 509, . 
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- is only to exclude the doctrine of the Marcionists; 


who made more independent and self-existent . 
principles:and gods. Notwithstanding which, it 
might still be objected, that the Christian Trinity 
is a trinity of distinct subordinate gods; in op- 
position whereunto, this argument seems only to 
prepare the way to what follows; namely, of the 
close conjunction of these three hypostases into 
one God: forasmuch, as were they three inde- 
pendent principles, there could not be any coales- 
cence of them into one. 

In the next place, therefore, Athanasius further . 
addeth, that these three Divine hypostases.are 
not MepEpiopevat and Key woropévat, separate and dis- 
joined ‘beings, but a&aipero:, indivisibly united: to 
one another. Thus in his fifth. oration ;°* waripa 
Kal vioy ev dvras r Beorare, Kat ry s& auTOv, dutptrrov, Kal 
adtaiperov Kal ay Wotoroy. Elvat Tov Ao-yov a aro TOU mar po’ 
The Father and the Son are both one thing’in 
the Godhead, and in that the Word, being begot- 
ten from him, is indivisibly and inseparably con- 


| joined with him.—Where, when he affirmeth the. 


Father.and the Son to- be one in. the Godhead, it 
is plain, that he doth not mean them to have one 
and the same singular essence, but only generical 
and universal; because in the following words he 
supposes them to be two, but indivisibly and in-— 


‘separably united together. Again,’ in his, book 


De Sent. Dionys. torw adiaiperoc TOU marpoc 0 vioc, WE 


-Eort ro dwavyaspa moog ro gwe, the Son is indivisible 
from ‘the Father, as the splendour is from the 
light—And afterwards, in the same book, he. 


Jnsisteth further upon this point, according to 
the serise of Dionysius, after this manner ;°-o & 
*P.520, > P.566, 
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Biv cat ddaiperov ryc Tov Tarde ovaiac Tov vidy sivas di 
Sacxa, we tori 0 Adyo¢ poe TOV. voUY Kal morapLoE TPOE THY 
wnyav’ et piv oly Suuptiv Kai axokevouy tov AOyov Kal Tov 
vouy ric Suvarat, ij Tov worapoy Kal ryv wnyny pspioa Kal 
Teryioa Sede, | TO avavyacua dua Sue aro rov gwroc, 
&c. Dionysius teacheth, that the Son is cognate 
with the Father, and indivisible from him, as rea- 
son is from the mind, and the river from the foun- 
tain. Who is there, therefore, that would go 
about to alienate reason from the mind, and to 
separate the river from the fountain, making. up a 
wall between them? or to cut off the splendour 
from the light?—Thus also in his epistle to Sera- 
pion, that the Holy Ghost is not a creature, f) Sue 
Néirwaav Tpwrov avrot Tov aravyioparog To gee, 
7 ry copiay Tov ‘oogou, q. pen sirarwoay, rwe 
eorttavra’ Let these men first divide the splendour 
from the light, or. wisdom from him that is wise ; 
or else Jet them wonder no more how these things 
can be._-Elsewhere Athanasius calls the whole. 
Trinity rpwoa adidiperov Kal qvwptyny Toc. éaurny, 2 
Trinity undivided and united to itself.—Which 
Athanasian indivisibility of the Trinity is not so 
to be understood, as if three were not three in it; 
but, first of all, that neither of these could be 
without the other, as the original. light or. sun 
could not be without the splendour, nor the splen- 
dour without the original light, and neither one 
nor the other of them without a-diffused deriva- 
tive light. -Wherefore God the Father. being an 
eternal sun, must needs have also an eternal 
splendour, and an eternal light. And, secondly, 
that these are so nearly and intimately conjoined: 
together, that there is a kind of ovviyea, conti- 
nuity, betwixt them; which yet is not to be un- 
VOL. Ill. N 
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derstood in the way of corporeal things, but so as 
_ is agreeable to the nature of things incorporeal. 
Thirdly, Athanasius ascendeth yet higher, af- 
firming the hypostases of the Trinity not only te 
be indivisibly conjoined with one another, but 
also to have a mutual inexistence m each other, 
which later. Greek fathers * have called iureprywor- 
ow, their circaminsession. To this purpose does 
P, 665.[tom. he cite the words of Dionysius, dropout 
re le arid ydo vou doyos, kal and Kapdiag Sui orduaroy 
Dionys.p.565. ‘laboxsrevera, € erepoc yevousvoc ' Tov &y cagdle do« 
1 Kat olrase borty axirepag ey ixartpy, € ETEpOC av Sastpoys 
Kat év cow Ovrec Sve’ obrus Kal o itatho Kal 0 Aoyor = ty, Kal 
ty adAgAor tAiyOyoav cae for reason is the efflux 
of the mind, which in men is derived from the 
heart into the tongue, where it is become another 
reason or word, differing from that in the heart; 
and yet do these both mutually exist in each 
other, they belonging to one another; and so 
though being two, are one thing. Thus are the 
Father and the Son one thing, they being said to 
exist in each other.—And Athanasius farther il- 
kastrates this also by certain similitudes ; as that 
again of the original ight and the splendour, he 
aff rming pwc eivar ep tT} atavydepart, Kal aravyacua zy 
vq nrl, that the origtnal light is in the splendour, 
and again the splendour in the sun ;—and also 
that of the prototype and the image, or the king 
- and his picture ; which he thus msisteth upon: 
rag iv..p. ey ™ eikoe rou Paordtong 70 siboc kas 8 Kopp 
; éort, kal tv rw Paes to &y ry EiKOvE slag Eoriv™ 
In the picture is contained the form and figure of 
the king, and in the king the form and figure of 


* See Petay. lib. iv. de Trinitate, cap. xvi. p. 263. tom. ii. Dogmat. 
theeleg. 
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the picture. And therefore if any one, wien he 
had seen the picture, should afterward desire to 
see the king, the picture would by a Prosopopwia 
bespeak him after this manner: eye Kal Orat. iv. p. 
0 3 Pucrdeve é ev eon, ey) ‘yep. ey exelvp a ei Kegel ~ 

voc év Euol’ kal d opge ev Euol, Tovro ev éxelvp AXbrac, Kab 
8 ewpaxac tv exeiny, rovro PAbwae Ev éuot’ 0 yap mpdoKuVUD 
THY ekOva, EY ary mpooruve: tov Baorréia’ I and the 
King am one, for I am in him, and he is in me}; 
and what you take notice of in me, the same may 
you observe in him also; and what you see in him, 
you may see likewisé a me: he, therefore, that 
worshippeth the image, therein worshippeth the 
king, the image being nothing but the form ‘of the 
king. Elsewhere, i in the fourth oration, he thus 
insisteth upon this particular : tort yep 0 
vloé ev rw warol, doye voely esate, ewesdy oup- 
wav TO slvat Tov viov, Touro rie Tarpoc ovaiac Tov é for, ; 
we &x geros, dravyaope, Kal Kx TaryAC rorapoc, WOTE rov 
spevra Tov viov Opay Te. TOU Taro istov. "Eort 8& Kal 6 
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rari ev ? p uly, érecdn ro &k Tov Tarpoc Tov, rovrTo oO vioe 
royyaver av, we ey tw dravydopart 0 fiXtoc, Kal tv TH D XOY 
0 vouc, kat év rw toraw 7 rnyn. ~ "Fhe Son is in the 
Father, as niay be conceived from hence; _be- 
cause the whole being of the Son is proper to the 
essence of the Father, he being derived from 
it; as the splendour from the light, and the river 
from the'fountain : 30 that he, who sees the Son, 
sees that which is the Father's own dnd proper. 
Again, the Father ‘is m the Son, because’ that 
which is the Father’s own and proper, that is thé 
Son ; accordingly as the sun is also in the splen- 
donk the mind in reason; and the fountain in the 
fiver.— What’ cavils the Arians ‘had against this 
doctrine; Athanasius also informs us : Fipkavro Bing 
_ | — WQ- 
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Orat iv. [p ovpey TO UFO TOU Kupiov Aeyouevoy, ‘Eyo: ev re 

warp, kat 0 arn ev uot Abyovrec, ws Suva- 
Tat OVTOC ev Exel, kgKtivog éy roury Keapery 5 fh wwe OAws 
Suparat o murie peibay @ ov, ev re vip eXarrow 6 Ovrt xepeiv: 
Katrou ri Gavpacrov & & o vidg év To marl, orovye Kat repl 
nutov yFyparrat, "Ev avr yap eluey kat xevoupeda Kal éo~ 
vév. Here the Arians begin to quarrel with that 
of our Lord, “Tam in the Father, and the Father 
in me;” objecting, How is it possible, that both 
the former should be in the latter, and the latter 
in‘ the former? or how. can the Father, being 


greater, be received in the Son, who is lesser? 


And yet what wonder is it if the Son should be 
in the Father;. since it is written of us men also, 
that “in him we live, and move, and have our be- 
ing ?”—In way of reply whereunto, Athanasius 
first observes, that the ground of this Arian cavil- 
lation was the grossness of their apprehensions, 
and that they did ra dowpuata swyarKwe éxAap Paver, 
conceive of incorporeal things. after a corporeal 
manner.—And then does he add, ov yap we éxevor 
voulCovow, avreupsiBalduevor lc aXAfAoue eloly, Gowep iv 
ayysloic xevoic 2E adAfAwy wApouptvorc, Hore roy piv vidy 
wAnpoby ré xoiAov Tov warpoc, Tov Sz warépa wAnpody 7b Kot- 
Aoy Tov viov, xal Exarepov abrov pr elvar wAhpn «ai réALLov" 
For the Father and Son are not, as they suppose, 
transvasated. and poured out one into another, as 
into an ‘empty vessel; as if the.Son filled up the 
concavity of the Father, and again, the Father 
that of the Son; and neither of them were full or 
perfect in themselves. For all this is proper to 
bodies: wherefore though the Father be, in some 
sense, greater than the Son; yet notwithstanding 
may he be in him after an incorporeal manner.— 

Aad he replieth to.their last cavil thus: “That 
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the Son is not so in the Father, as we ourselves 
are said to live and move, and be in God ;” avrog 
yap we & rnyiic tov xarpde tort Zw, dv @ Ta wavra Cwoyovel> 
rat kai cuvéornxev, ov yap i} Cw tv Zip ly, &e. For. he 
himself, from the fountain of the Father, is that 
life, in whom all things are quickened and cow- 
sist; neither does he, who is the life, live in ano- 
ther life, which were to suppose him not. to be the 
life itself,—*‘ Nor (saith he) must it be coneeived, 
that the Father is no otherwise in the Son, than 
he is in holy men corroborating of them’; for the 
Son himselfis the power and wisdom of God, and 
all created beings are sanctified by a participation 
of him in the Spirit.” Wherefore this perichoresis; 
or mutual in-being of the Father and the Son, is 
to be understood after a peculiar manner, so as 
that they are really thereby one;.and what the 
Son and. Holy Ghost doth, the Father doth io 
them, according to that of Athanasius," » rov viow 
Georng rou marpdc Oeorne Eort’ Kal obrwe Ev Ty vIW THY TOY 
wavrwy toeavoiay trotira’ ‘The Godhead of the Son is 
the Godhead of the Father; and so the Father 
exercises a providence over all things in the Son. 

‘Lastly, Thesame Athanasius, in sundry places, 
still further supposes those three Divine hypos-: 
tases to make up one entire Divinity, after the 
same manner as the fountain and the stream make 
up one entire river ;.or the root, and the stock, 
and the branches, one entire tree. And.in this. 
sense, also, is the whole Trinity said by him to be. 
pla Oeornc, and pia pvoic, and pia ovaia, and éic ede, One. 
Divinity, and one nature, and one essence, and: 
one:God.—And accordingly the word homoou-’ 
sios seems here to be taken by Athanasius ina 

| * Pag, 457. 
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further sense, besides that before mentioned; nat 
only for things agreeing in one common.and geue- 
ral essenee, as-thrée individual men are. coessen- 
tial with one another ; but also.for.such as con- 
currently together make up one entire thing, and 
are. therefore jointly essential thereunto. For 
when he affirmeth, ro. gurdv elves piZnc opopvtc, and ra 
sAquara ouoovota the duwtAov, that the tree is conge- 
nerous or homogeneal with the root, aud the 
branches coessential with the vine;-—his meaning 
‘ is, that the root, stock, and branches, are not 
only of one kind, but also all together make up the 
entire essence of one plant or tree. In like man- 
ner, those three hypostases, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, are not only cangenerous and coes-' 
sential, as having all the essence of the Godhead 
alike in them, but also as concurrently making 
up ave entire Divinity. Accordingly whereunto, 
Athanasius farther concludes, that these three 
Divine bypostases have not a consent of will only, 
but essentially one and the self-same will, and that 
they do also jointly produce ad extra, play ivigynay, 
one and the self-same energy, operation, or action; 
nothing being peculiar to the Son, as sach, but 
only: the economy of the incarnation : ‘Opoia cavry 
Bp. ad Serap. Kgl aduaiperoc é Eort a gvas  Tpuic’ xatpia tap 
— fs n evigryein’ o yap Narnp dui rov Acyov, fv tv 
ry Tvevpen ry ayy Te ware ros" Kal auTwe 7 fUOFEC 
THC ayiac Tpiadoc oederar’ Kai obrwe sic Otdc ev TH y KKAR- 
aig. Kupwrrera: 0 gti wavtwy, Kai dd wavrwy, Kol & mast’ 
igi mavra yey we Tarn, we apyn Kat rnyn* Bia mavrey de 
Sia rov Aoyou' ey wast &, iv rp rvevpare ry ayn’ The 
Trinity: is like itself, and by nature indivisible, and 
there is one energy or action of it; for the Fatber 
by the Word, in the Holy Ghost, doth all things. 
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And thus.is the unity of the holy Trinity can- 
served, and one God preached in the church: 
namely, such ag is above all, and by or through 
gil, and in all. Above all, as the Father, the prin- 
ciple and fountain; though all, by the Word; 
and in all, by the Holy Spirit—And elsewhere 
he writeth often to the same purpose. Thus hase 
we given a true and full account, how, accord- 
ing to Athanasius, the three Divine hy postases, 
thowgh not monogusios, but homoousios only, 
are really but one God or Divinity. Jo all which 
doctrine of his there is nothing but what a tree 
and genuive Platonist would readily subscribe ta. 
From whence it may be concluded, that the 
right Platonic trinity differs not so much from 
the doctrine of the ancient church, as some late 
writers have supposed. 

Hitherto hath the Platonic Christian endea- 
veured partly to rectify and. reform the true 
and genuine Platonic trinity, and partly to re- 
cancile it with the doctriné of the ancient 
church. Nevertheless, to prevent all mistakes, 
we shall here declare, that wheresoever this most 
genuine Platonic trinity may be found to differ, 
not only from the Scripture itself, (which yet no¢- 
withstanding is the sole rule of faith) but also 
from the form of the Nicene and Constantinopo- 
litan councils; and further from the doctrine of 
Athanaaius toa, in his genuine writing, (whether it 
be in their inequality, or in any thing else) it is 
there utterly disclaimed and rejected by us. For 
as for that Creed, commonly called Athanasian, 
which was written a long time after by some other. 
hand ; since at first it derived all its authority, 
either from the uame of Athanasius, to whom it 
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was entitled, or else because it was supposed to 
be an epitome and abridgment of his doctrine ; 
this (as we conceive) is therefore to be interpreted 
according to the tenor of that doctrine, contained: 
in the genuine writings of Athanasius. Of whom 
we can think no otherwise, than as a person highly 
instrumental and serviceable to Divine Providence, 
for the preserving of the Christian church from 
lapsing, by Arianism, into a kind of paganic 
and idolatrous Christianity ; in religiously wor- 
shipping of those, which themselves concluded to 
be creatures ; and by means of whom especially, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, (which before fluc- 
tuated in some loose uncertainty) came to be more 
punctually stated and settled. | 

Now the reason why we introdaced the Pla- 
tonic Christian here thus apologizing was, first, 
because we conceived it not to be the interest 
of Christianity, that the ancient’ Platonic tri- 
nity should be made more discrepant from the 
Christian, than indeed it is. And, secondly, be- 
cause, as we have already proved, the ancient 
and genuine Platonic trinity was doubtless anti- 
Arian, or else the Arian trinity anti-Platonic ; 
the second and third hypostases, in the Platonic 
trinity, being both eternal, infinite, and immutable. 
And as for those Platonic Baduci, or gradations, 
so much spoken of, these (by St. Cyril’s* leave). 
were of a different kind from the Arian, there 
being not the inequality of creatures in them to 
_the Creator. Wherefore Socrates, the ecclesiastic 
- historian, not without cause wonders, how those 
two presbyters, Georgius and Timotheus, should 
adhere to the Arian faction, since they were ac- 

# Advers, Julian, lib. viii. p. 270. et lib. i, p.34.00 
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counted such great readers of Plato and 1 vike. vi. 
Origen ; 3 Oavudca obv pot twxecot, rac ovros op MP 543-) 
dvdpec, 7 “Apetaveiy Opnoxeia raphuevay, wy d piv TTAarwva 
ae pera  xeipag ef elxev, 0 a rov ‘Qpeytnv avérrveey’ ove 4p 
TiXarwy ro Actrepov Kat TQ ) Tptroy airwov, we avrdg ovouia- 
Yav eiwOev, a apyny vUmaptews, eAngévas gnot: kat Qovytync 
suvaidioy Tavrayov ouodcye Tov vidv To Tarot’ It seems 
to me wonderful, how those two persons should 
persist in the Arian persuasion ; oneofthem- having — 
always Plato in his hands, and the other con- 
tinually breathing Origen. Since Plato no where 
affirmeth his first and second cause (as he was 
wont to call them) to have had any beginning of 
their existence; and Origen every where confess- 
eth the Son to be cocternal with the Father. | 
Besides which, another reason for this apology 
.of the Christian Platonist was, because as the Pla- 
tonic Pagans after Christianity did approve of the 
Christian doctrine concerning the Logos, as that 
which was exactly agreeable with their own; so 
did the generality of the Christian fathers,. be- 
fore and after the Nicene council, represent the 
genuine Platonic trinity as really the same thing 
with the Christian, or as approaching so near to 
it, that they differed chiefly in circumstances, or 
the manner of expression. The former of these is 
evident from that famous passage of Amelius con- 
temporary with Plotinus, recorded by Eusebius, 
St. Cyril, and ‘Theodoret ; Kai obro¢ dpa pea ee 
av oO Asyoe, xa’ dv ate ovra, ra youeva eyi- o. ix. [cap. 
ETO, WC AY Kato ‘HpaxAsroc akwoae, kat vy Ai a sa 
ovo BapBapoc akigu-év ry THC aoxnc rake Te Kal takia xabio- 
THKOTa, TpoC TOV Ocov eivat, kat Oecv iva’ &¢ ov wav ax- 
Awe yeyevnc@ae’ Ev @.T0 yevouevov Zev Kat Cony Kal Ov 7E-: 
guKévat’ kal tic Ta cwuata witray Kat ouoKa éEvougauevov, 
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gavrazsota: dvfowroy, pera Kel rou Tyvaura Seucvesiv THC 


 pvoswe 70 peyaAsioy apirc’ Ket avaAuDivra madw axoPsave- 


Gat, Kai Ozcn sivas, olec iv xO TON HE TO ctgya, Kai TOW avflpe- 
vov karaxGnva And this was the Legos or Word, 
by whom existing from eternity, according to He- 
raclitus, al] things were made, and whom that 
barbarian also placeéth in the rank and dignity of a 
principle, affirming him to have. been with God, 
and to be God ; and that all things were made by — 
him,.and that whatsoever was made, was life and 
being in him. As also, that he.descended into a 
body, and, being clothed. in flesh, appeared as a 
man, though not without demonstration of the 
Divinity of his nature. But that afterwards beiag 
loosed or separated from the same, he was deified, 
and became God again, such as he was before he 


_came down into a mortal body.—In which words, 


Amelius speaks favourably also of the incarnation 


of that eternal Logos. The same is further mani- 


feat from. what St. Austin writeth concerning a 
De Civ. Dé. Platonist in his time: ‘“ Initium sancti 
[p02 tg. eVangelii, cuinomen est secundum Johan- 
vi. oper] nem, quidam Platonicus, sicut a sanctp 
sene Simpliciano, qui postea Mediolanensi eccle- 
sie presedit episcopus, solebamus audire, aureis 
Iferis conscribendum, et per omnes écclesias in 
locis eminentissimis proponendum esse dicebat.” 
We have often heard from that holy man Simpli- 
cianus, afterward bishop of Milan, that a certain 
Platonist affirmed, the beginning of St John’s 
Gospel deserved to be writin letters of gald, and 


to be set up in all the most eminent places through- 


out the Christian charches.—And the latter will 
sufficiently appear from these.following testimo- 
nies: Justin Martyr, in his apology.affirmeth of 
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Plato, Sevripay ywoay re wed Qeov AoywX- pag. 9. 
Succ’ riv Srpirny ry AeyGevrs exspepsotar rep (Apel. i.J 
idan: xvespari, &c. That he gaye the second place to 
the Word of God; and the third to that Spirit, | 
which is.said to have moved upon the waters.—~ 
Clemens Alexandrians, speaking of that passage 
in Plato’s second epistle to Dionysius, concerning 
the first, second, and third, writeth thus: ove 
GAwe Eywye eLaxouw, 9 tay aylay rosa pyvi- Btrom. 1. v. 
eoflat, rpirov pay yap evar TO d-ymov wvevna’ roy 5; pata 
uiey de Sevrepov, &’ of wavra éylvero xara Bov- '*"] 
Anew rov warpoc’ J understand this no otherwise, 
than that the holy Trinity is signified thereby, 
the third being the Holy Ghost, and the second 
the Son, by whom al] things were made, ac- 
cording to the will of the Father.—Origen also 
affirmeth the Sen of God to have been plainly 
spoken of by Plato, in his epistle to Hermias and 
Corjscus, o ravr trayyeAXopevog eidivar Kid 1, vi. 0. Cas, 
gog xl wodda twy THAarwuoc rapariBiuevoc, 2] 
KHY, ONE, SING TEV TEL WiDU Oeou Adyav, Tov Tapa TT\q- 
tam Avyouspov iv Ty we0g Epusiav cai Kopiaxoy ériaroAn’ 
Celsus, who pretendeth to know all things, and 
who citeth so many other passages out of Plato, 
doth purposely (as I suppose) dissemble and con- 
ceal that, which he wrote concerning the Son of 
God, ia his epistle to Hermies and Coriscus ; 
‘where be calls bim the God of the whole uni- 
verse, and the prince of all things, both present 
and future; afterwards speaking of the Father of 
this priace and cause,—-And again, eleewhere in 
- that book, he writeth to the same PUF- Cons, cols. 1 
pose: add’ ond sBovrnOy 70 mapa [Marwan ev VE P- 508. 

* The following are not Origen’s words, but Dr. Cudworth’s, whe 
thus explains the passage of Plato cited by Origen. 
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Talc erustoXaic AsAeypévov, ov Ev roic avurtoe EurpoOnuer, 
wept rov Siaxosuycavroc Tose TO Kav, we Gvroe viov, Oeov, 
trapabicbat" iva pq Kai avrog ure Tov T1Aatwvoc, dv modAa- 
| Mtg Eoéuvuver, avayxacOy rapadtEacOas, dre o piv Snmeoupyor 
rouse Tov wavroc, vid¢ tors rou Oeov, 0 St TOWTOC Kal ert 
wact Geo watTno eorw avrow’ Neither would Celsus 
(here speaking of Christians making Christ the 
Son of God) take any notice of that passage in 
Plato’s epistle beforementioned, concerning the 
framer and governor of the whole world, as being 
the Son of God ; .lest he should be compelled by 
the authority of Plate, whom he so often magni- 
fieth, to agree with this doctrine of ours, that the 
Demiergus of the whole world is the Son of God ; 
- but the first and supreme Deity, his Father.— 
Moreover, St. Cyprian, or whoever were the au- 
thor of the book inscribed De Spiritu Sancto, af- 
firmeth the Platonists first and universal Psyche, 
to be the same with the Holy Ghost in the Christ- 
ian theology,in these words: “ Hujus sempiterna 
virtus et divinitas, cum in propria natura, ab in- 
guisitoribus mundi antiquis philosophis proprie 
investigari non posset; subtilissimis tamen intuitt 
conjecturis compositionem mundi, et distinetis 
elementorum affectibus, presentem omnibus ani- 
mam adfuisse dixerunt ; quibus, secundum genus 
et ordinem singulorum, vitam preberet et motum, 
et intransgressibiles figeret metas, et stabilitatem 
assignaret; et universam hanc vitam, hunc mo- 
tum, hanc rerum essentiam, animam mundi voca- 
verunt.” In the next place, Eusebius Cesariensis 


e.xx.{p. concordance and agreement of the Plato- 
nail nic, at least as to the main, with the 
Christian Trinity, which he will have to have been 
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the cabala of the ancient Hebrews, thus: rev wap 
“Efppaioes Aoyleev pera Tov wept rarpoc Kal Y tov Asyov, ty 
tpiry taka ro” Ajpov Tlvevpa KaraAsyovrwy" Kal riy r eyiay 
Kat paxapley Toada rovrov vror@entvwy rov rpeiror, we 
ay tn Tpirac Suvapiewe wacav vrepfiefinaviac yer gow’ 
avcay wpuray pey rev da rov Y tov overacwy vorpwr Ovoww?, 
tpirny & axo Tov wpwrov Airiav’ 06a Srwe Kat o TlAdrev 
raaura twa qvitaro da TIC mpoc Atovuctoy emoroAnc, &C. 
The oracles of the Hebrews, placing the Holy 
Ghost after the Father, and the Son in the third 
raok, and acknowledging a holy and blessed Tri- | 
nity after this manner, so as that this third power 
does also transcend ail created nature, and is the 
first of those intellectaal substances, which pro- 
ceed from the Son, and the third from the first 
eause: see how Plato enigmatically deciareth 
the same things in his epistle to Dionysius, in 
these words, &c. These things the interpreters of 
Plato refer to a first god, and to a second cause, 
and to a third the soul of the world, which they — 
call also the third god. And the Divine Scrip- 
tures in like manner rank the holy Trinity of 
Father, Son, and. Holy Ghost, in the place or de- 
gree of a principle.—But it is most observable 
what Athanasius affirmeth of the Platonists ; that 
though they derived the second hypostasis of their 
trinity from the first, and the third from the se- 
eond, yet they supposed both their second and 
third hypostases to be uncreated ; and therefore 
does he send the Arians to school thither, who, 
because there is but one “Ayéwnroc, one-self-origi- 
nated. Being---would unskilfully conclude, that 
the Word or Son of God must therefore needs be 
a creature. Thus in bis book concerning the de-. 
erees of the. Nicene council; éxypnoavre pag. ova. 
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tap’ ‘EMAfver Aourdy rv AE r08 8 Ayewtrov Iva mpopdots 
nai robrou rov évdpuaroc, éy rotg yevyroicg waAww Kat Toic arle- 
pact Savoie rov rou Geov aeyor de ov abrad td yevara 
yéyovev" el wiv ov siaptades ro dvopa ObTwe avaLe\KULTOBOID, 
Hat pabciv abrode rapa rw avroic Sedaxdrwy avrd, Sri xm Sv 
Abyovow é& row Ayabou Novy, xat riv i rov Novy yhv’ xafro 
yivwoxovrec 7d 2 wy cow, ote iposnSnoav: Suw¢ nal avre 
elretv Ayévyra’ eiddrec Srtxal rovro Abyovreg ovK tXarrovat Te 
apwrov s& ov xal ratra wédexe’ cat #xai avrodc obrw ALyev, § 
pndoArAwe Aéyev wept Ov ovK Touow' The Arians botrow- 
ing the word Agennetos from the Pagans, (who ac- 
knowledge only one such) make that a pretence 
to rank the Word or Son of God, who is the crea- 
tor of all, amongst creatures or things made- 
Whereas they ought to have learned the right 
signification of that word Agennetos from those 
very Platonists, who gave it them: who, though 
acknowledging their second hypostasis of Nous 
_or Intellect, to be derived from the first called 
Tagathon,--and their third hypostasis or Psyche 
from the second ; nevertheless doubt not'to affirm 
them both to be ageneta or uncreated, ‘knowing 
well, that hereby they detract nothing from the 
majesty of the first, from whom these two are de- 
rived: Wherefore, the Arians either ought so to 
speak as the Platonists do, or else to say nothing’ 
at all‘concerning these things; which they: are 
ignorant of. In which words of Athanasius, there 
isa plain distinction made betwixt aytvyyroc and’ 
ayévyroc, that is, unbegotten and uncreated; and: 
the second persou of the Trinity, the Son or Word: 
of God, though acknowledged by him not to be 
‘Ayévynroc, unbegotten, (he being begotten of the 
Father, who is the only Agennetos) yet is he - 
here said to bé ‘Ayévnros, uncreated ; he declating’ 
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the Platonists thus to have affirmed the secend 
and third hypostases of their trinity, not to be 
creatures, but uncreated. Which signal testi- 
mony of Athanasius, concerning the Platonic 
trinity, is a great vindication of the same. We 
might here further add St. Austin’s con-|,_..... ».. 
fession also, that God the Father, and Bib. x. cap. | 
God the Son, were by the Platonists**”! 
acknowledged in like manner, as by the Christ- 
ians; though, concerning the Holy Ghost, he ob- 
serves some difference betwixt Plotinus and Por- 
phyrius, in that the former did postponere ani- 
me naturam paterno intellectui; the latter, in- 
terponere: Plotinus did postpone his Psyche,- 
er soul, after the paternal Intellect; but Porphy- 
rius interponed it betwixt the Father and the 
Son, as a middle between both.—It was before 
observed, that St. Cyril of Alexandria affirmeth 
nothing to be wanting to the Platonic trinity, but 
only that homoousiotes of his and some other fa- 
thers in that age, that they should not only all be 
God, or uncreated, bat also three coequal indivit- 
. duals, under the same ultimate species, as three 
individual men; he conceiving that gradual sub- 
ordination, that is in the Platonic trinity, to bea 
certain tang of Arianism. Nevertheless, he thus 
concludeth,* aAnv ovx Nyvonkey odorporwe To GAOte, 
that Plato notwithstanding was not altogether ig- 
norant of the trath, but that he had the know- 
ledge of the ‘only-begotten Son of God, as like- 
wise of the Holy Ghost, called by him Psyche; 
and that he would have every way expressed 
himself rightly, had he not been afraid of Anitus: 
and ‘Melitus, aad that poison, which Socrates 


' © Advers, Julian. lib. i. p. 34. 
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drunk. Now, whether this were a fault or noi 
the Platonists, that they did not suppose their hy- 
postases to be three individuals under. the same 
ultimate. species, we leave to others to judge. 
We might here add the testimony of Chalcidius, 
because he is unquestionably concluded to. have 
been a bristian : though his language indeed be 
too much=paganical, when he calls the three Di- 
vine hypostases, a chief, a second, and a third 
P.277.[cap. god: “ Istins rei dispositio talis mente 
acs? Concipiendaest; originem-quidem rerum 
edit. Fabricii.] egge summum et ineflabilem Deum ; post 
providentiam ejus secundum Deum, latorem legis 
utriusque vite tam eterna quam temporarie ; 
tertium esse porro substantiam, que secunda 
mens intellectusque dicitur, quasi quedam custos 
legis wterne. His subjectas esse rationabiles 
animas, legi obsequentes, ministras vero potes- 
tates, &c. Ergo summus. Deus jubet, secundus 
ordinat, tertius intimat. Anime vero legem 
agunt.” ' This thing is to be conceived after this 
manner ; that the first Original of things is the 
supreme and ineffable God ; after his providence, 
a second god, the establisher of the law of life 
both eternal and temporary ; and the third (which 
is also a substance, and called a.second mind or 
intellect) is a certain keeper ‘of this eternal law. 
Under these three are rational. souls, subject to: 
that law, together with the ministerial powers, 
&c. So that the sovereign or supreme God com- 
mands, the second orders, and the third executes. 
But souls are subject to the law.—Where Chal-- 
cidius,. though seeming indeed rather more a 
Platonist than a Christian, yet acknowledgeth no: 
such beings as henades and noes; but only three 
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Divine hy postases, and under them rational souls. 
But we shall conclude with the testimony of The- 
odoret in his book De Principio ;* rqv TAdrwvoc &- 
dvotav avarrvacovTec 6 T1Awrivog xa 0 Novunnoc, Tpia gaolv 
avrov ipnxtvat vripypova Kal aida, r’ &ya0ov, Kai vouy, Kat 
Tov wavroc THY YuyHy' Ov wey nuetc Tlaripa xadovney 1d- 
yaboy ovopaZovrec, Novy 8 dv apeic Aoyou Tpooayooevouey, 
rav 88 td wavta Ywyoveay Kai Cworonveav Sivauy, Yuyny 
Kadouvra, fv Tlvevjse a&ytov ot Oeioe w poga'yopevoucr Adyot" 
kat ravra 8 ex ric “EBpalwy pirocoglac cat Oeodoyiag oe- 
ovAnra:. Plotinus and Numenius, explaining Plato’s | 
sense, declare him to have asserted three super- 
temporals or eternals, Good, Mind or Iatellect, 
and the Soul of the universe; he calling that 
Tagathon which to us is Father; that Mind ‘or 
Intellect, which to us is the: Son or Word: and 
that Psyche, or a power animating and enlivening 
all things, which our Scriptures call the Holy 
Ghost. And these things (saith he) were by Plato 
purloined from the philosophy and theology of 
the Hebrews. 

Wherefore, wé cannot but take notice here of a 
‘wonderful providence of Almighty God, that this 
doctrine of a trinity of Divine hypostases should 
find such admittance and entertainment.in the 
Pagan world, and be received by the wisest of all 
their philosophers, before the time of Christian- 
ity; thereby to prepare a more ‘easy. way for the 
reception of Christianity among the learned. Pa- 
gans: which that it proved successfal accord- 
ingly, is undeniably evident from.the monuments. 
of antiquity. :And the junior Platonists,. who 
were most opposite and adverse to Christianity, 
became at length so sensible hereof, that besides 

: © Tom. ii, oper. p. 496. | 
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their other adultérations ‘of: the Trinity before- 
mentioned, for the caintenancing of their poly- 
theism and idolatry, they did, in all probability 
for this very reason, quite innovate, change, and 
pervert, the whole cabala, and no longer acknow- 
Jédge a trinity, but either'a quaternity, or a quinar 
ry; or moreof Divine hypostases; they fisst ofall com 
tending, that before the Trinity, there was another 
supreme aad highest hy postasis, net. to be reckon: 
ed with the others, but staading alone by himsedlf:. 
And we conceive the first. mbovater in this kind 
tohave been Jamblichus, who, inhis Egyptian Mys- 
teriés,* where he seenis to make the Egyptian the 
oldgy to agree with his own hypotheses, writeth in 
this. manner s rpd réw dvtey évrew.xal rwv drwy .apyor, 
dors Dade tig wpGrog xai tod mpwrou Brov. xai.Bnortel? deft 
Vator £V. povoryre rm sauto” EvorATOC Pimwy" OTs ydp voiprDd 
wing erurNixerar, obre GAO 2° “wapaderyna 8¢ pura tod 
adrdmuropag wWroyoven Kai povoriareper’ Oe06. roil Gveme 
deyabor prov yap TE Kal spwror kat thy tab rayriey,. ned 
ruOuny Twy vooupevwy TPWTwWY Lewy Ovrwy’ care Derby adé 
rotroe, o durapkag Orde, exerop ebihapyes OO Tad avsometrip 
xii ndreipacné’ épxn 1p ob toc. kat Qeog Peww? wove sx. 700 
ivic, rpoeuewe-xatapynrac msieo. Before those things, 
which truly.aire; and the principles df.all; there is 
bné.Ged supetior to the first God: did. king, ith 
moveable, and always remaining in the solitude 
of his own unity ;-there -being nothing intelligible, 
not dny thing dlse-mingled:with hit; but he being 
the paradigm of that God truly geod, which is. self 
begotten and his own parent... ‘For this is greater, 
aid hefere hitn, ead the fountain of .all things, 
the foundation:of: all the. first. intelligible, ideas. 
Wherefore; from this one did that sélfi-suficient 


* Sect. viii. cap. ii p. 158. 
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God, whd ‘is autopater, or his own parent, cause 
himself to:shine forth; for. this is also a princr 
pie, and the God of gods, a monad from the first 
‘one, before all essence.~-Where, so-far as we can 
understand, Jamblichus’s meaning is, that there ish 
simple unity it order of nature, before that Tage- 
thoa, or moriad, whieh is the first of the three Di- 
vine liypostases. ‘ And thie doctrine was in Tine.lib. 

afterwards taken up by Proclus, he de- ss eae 
claring it in this manner ; ravrayou's TlAdrwv aio rov 
whiBove 2 ert He tndduc d'verrptyesy eiaBev' ptizhdov 88 xu 
‘rp0. rov Tiddtwioc ‘xara tip roy xpeyudron taky 3p0 tov 
arknOoue'ey atitore, kat waca etd rdbre are povadoc dpyd- 
rar’ Set pty ydp' tx rpiadoc: irpodtoat rop pBudy ¢ 760 eros, 

avd wood ne 7piddoc Hove" tore jily voy kat-ol Bripéeh 
ip yixol Tec GANG rico 100 Tow rudy tic, ovdenia yee rev 
Peay rdbewy Ex wAiBove doyerat’ ovx dpa dire rpiddog Gdyeo- 
Ba Sei roy Syjdcoupyicov apOiov, adr’ aad fovddoe’ “Pbato 
every where ascends fromm multitude unity, from 
whence also'the order of the many proceeds ;:but 
Before Plato, and according to the natutat order 
‘of things, ‘one is before multitude, and every. Di- 
vine order begins froma monad: ‘Wherefore, 
though the Divine number proteed in 4 trinity, yet 
vefeve this. trinity must there.be a mouuad. . Let 
there’ be thrée demiurgical hypostases.;.neverthe 
lees; . befoke these: must there be che, ‘becaube none 
of the Divine otders begins from taltitude. We 
conclude, that-the demintzical miinber does hot 
begin from a trinity, bat. @dm a motiad, standing 
tlone by itself before that trinity. <iHeré Proclus; 
though endeavourity to gain some: epunteranoe 
for this doctritie out of Platé, yet, ‘ag fearing Jest 
that. should. fail him, does te’ fly.to the order ‘of 
nature,.and’. from thence would — that ‘befére 
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‘the trinity of demiurgic hypostases, ‘there must 
-be a single monad or henad, ‘standing alone by it- 
self, as the head thereof. And St. Cyril of Alex; 
andria, who was, junior to Jamblichus, but senior 
to Proclus, seems to take notice of. this 1nnova- 
tion in the Platonic theology, as a thing then new- 
©. Jol, viii Ly crept up, and after the time of Rat- 
ee phyry : GAX’ of ye arposipnytvor Kai mpd¢ TovTO 
| dvrLyovsr, gacxovrec yn ) Ory TATACO! N ova peipety roi 
aw ‘avrov' eponebar yap. ato maon Kowwviac Sta: ‘TO 'givaL 
awXovuy wavrn: Kat @exrov Tw0¢ ovpPacce" "Aro & rav 
NOY,, (apy ya0 ovroc) - -cav rpuida piay awOnva: - But 
those beforementioned contradict this doctrine (of 
Porphyrius and the ancient Platonists), affirming 
that the Tagathon ought not to be connumerated or 
reckoned together with those which proceed from 
it, but to be exempted froor all communion, be- 
cause -it is altogether simple, and incapable ,of 
@by, commixture or consociation with any: other. 
Wherefore these begin their trinity with. Nous or 
Intellect, making that the first —The only differ: 
ence here is, that Jamblichus seems to make jthe 
first hypostasis of the trinity after a monad to-be 
Tagathon, but St. Cyril, Nous. However, they 
both ueant the same thing, as also did. Proclas 
after them. Wherefare, it is; evident, that. whes; 
from the time of the Nicene council and A:thana- 
sius, the Christian. doctrine of the Trinity came 
to be panctually- stated and settled, and much to 
be insisted upon by Christians, Jamplichys, and 
other Platonists, who were great ‘antagonists of 
the same, perceiving what advantage’ the Chriat: 
ians- had from the Platonic trinity, then first: of 
all innovated this doctrine, introducing a quater: 
nity of Divine hypostases, instead ofa trinity,’ the 
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first of them being not co-ordinate with the other 
three, nor consociated or reckoned with them ;: 
but all of them, though subordinate, yet univer- 
sal, and such.as comprehend the whole; that is, 
infinite and omnipotent; and therefore none of 
them creatures. For it is certain, that before'this _ 
time, or the age ‘that Jamblichus lived in, there 
was no such thing at all dreamed of by any Pla- 
tonist, as an unity before and above the Trinity, 
and soa quaternity of Divinehypostases; Plotinus 
positively determining, that therecould neither 
be more nor fewer than'three; and Proctus him- 
self acknowledging ‘the ancient tradition, or ca- 
bala, to have run only of three gods ; and Nume- 
nius; who was senior to them both, ae 
writing thus of Socrates, Tpeic Beove riBe- baie 6. 
plvov Baitodrouc, that he also (before Plato) Lp. 72844 
asserted three gods ;—that is, three Divine hypos- 
tases, and no more, as principles; therein follow- 
ing the Pythagoreans. 
Moreover, the same Proclus, besides his he- 
nadés and’ noes beforementioned, added certain 
other fantastic trinities of his own also; as this, 
for example, of the first essence, the first life, and 
the first intellect (to omit others); whereby that 
ancient cabala and @corapasoroe Orodoyia, theology 
of Divine tradition—of three archical hypostases, 
and: ro more, was disguised, perverted, and adul- 
terated. 
' But,- ‘nedidex this ‘advantage from the ancient. 
Papan Platonists and Pythagoreans admitting a 
trinity into their theology, in. like manner as. 
Christianity: doth (whereby: Christianity was ‘the 
more recommended to the philosophic Pagans), 
there 1 is another advantage of the same extending 
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even to this present time, prohably not uniatended 
also. by Divine Providence ; that. whereas bold 
and conceited wits, precipitately condemning the 
dactrine- of the Trinity for nonsense, absolute te- 
puguancy. to hunian faculties, and impossibility, 
have thereupon some of them quite shaken off 
Christianity, and all revdaled religion, profess- 
ing ‘Only Theism; others have frustrated thedesign 
therepf, by' paganizing it into creature-worship or 
idolatry ; this ignorabt-or conceited confidence of 
hoth may be returned, and confuted from hence, 
becguse the most ingenious and acute of all the 
Pagan philosophers, the Platonists and Pythago- 
reaps, who had no bias at all upon them, nor any 
Scripture reyélation, that might seem 4a impose 
upon their faculties, but followed the free senti- 
ments and dictates of their own minds, did not- 
withstanding hot anly entertain this trinity of Di- 
vine hypostases eternal and uncreated, but were 
also fond of the hypothesis, and made. if a maig 
fundamental] of their theology. 

It now appears from what we haye declared, 
that as to the ancient and genuine Platonists and 
Pythagoreans, none of their trinity of gods, or Di- 
vine hypestases, were independent, so neither were 
they yevsrot cot, creature-gads,—but uncreated ; 
they being all .of them not only eternal, and ne- 
cassarily existent and immutable, but also uni- 
versal, that is infinite and omnipotent; causes, 
principles, and creators of the whole world. Krom 
whence it follaws, that these Platonists could not 
justly be taxed, for idolatry, in giving religious 
worship to each -hypostasis of this their trinity, 
And we have the rather insisted so long upan this 
Platonic trinity, because we shall make use of this 
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ddctrine afterwards, in our defence of Christiani- 
ty, where we.are to shew, that one grand design 
of Christianity being to abolish the Pagan idola- 
try, or creature-worship, itaelf cannot juatly be 
charged with the same from that religious worship 
given to.our Saviour Christ, and the Triuity (the 
Son and Holy Ghost), they being nane of them, 
according to the true and orthodox Qhristianity, 
creatures ; however the Arian hypothesis made 
them such. And this was indeed the grand rea- 
son, why the ancient fathers so zealously opposed 
Arianism, becanse that, Christianity, which was 
intended by God Almighty for .a means to extir- 
pate Pagan idolatry, was thereby itself paganized 
and idolatrized, and made highly guilty.of that 
very thing, which it so much condemned in the 
Pagans, that is, creature-worship. This might be 
proved by sundry testimonies of Athanasius, BRa- 
sil, Gregory Nyssen, Gregory Nazianzen, Epi- 
phaniys, Chrysostom, Hilary, Ambrose, Austin, 
Faustinjus, and Cyril of Alexandria; all of them 
_ charging the Anans as guilty of the very same 
idolatry with the Gentiles or Pagans, in giving rer 
ligious worship even to the Word and Son of Gad 
himepelf (and consequently to our Saviour Christ), 
28 he was supposed by them to be but a creature. 
But we shall content ourselves here only to cite 
ene remarkable passage out of Athana- ies 
sias, in his fourth oration against the = = == — 
Arians: dd ri.oby ot ‘Apsupavjras sora AoyZopuevor 
al yaovyrec, ov.cuvapinouoww savrove pera raw EXAqvev, 
«el yap xgreva, darcy otro: ry xrioe Aarpivove: wapa roy 
wrindvre ré tevra Oeov-—~—~ «1 dt:01 pty” BXAAgves Evi dyevyres 
Kal moAADE “yevnrotc arpsveuciy;-ovtat 8 wi ysvyTep. Kai 
ayanre, ows opr Stapéppvary GAARAwe! OTE “yap rap 
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avrew Aeyopuevec tic yevnrog & roAwy Eort, Kai ot roAXot 
88 radiy rw ‘EXAnvwv thy auray ry evt roury gua Exouer, 
Kat olrwe yao Kgxeivot Kriouard ecw’ GOAw1 Kal rA£ov Soov 
éB\aBneay Kara Xerorov $povovrrec’ etérecov yap rn¢ aAr- 
Ociac’ Kat ryy piv ‘lovdaiwy rpodootay vreptBnoay dpvoupevot 
rov Xprorov* roic & “EXAnor ovyxudlovrat, kriopact Kai Sia- 
gopotc Oectc Aarpevovrecoi Beooruyeic’ Why therefore do 
not these Arians, holding this, reckon themselves 
amongst the Pagans or. Gentiles, since they do in 
like manner worship the creature, besides the 
Creator ? For though the Pagans worship one un- 
created and many created gods, but these Arians | 
only one uncreated and one created, to wit, the 
Son or Word of God ; yet wil! not this make any 
real difference betwixt them ; because the Arians’ 
one created is one of those many Pagan gads; 
and those many gods of the Pagans or Gentiles 
have the same nature with this one,- they being 
alike creatures, Wherefore these wretched Ari- 
ans are apostates. from the.trath of Christianity, 
they betraying Christ more than the Jews did, and 
wallowing or tumbling in the filth of Pagan idol- 
atry ; worshipping creatures, and different kinds 
of gods :—-where, by the-way, we may take notice 
that when Athanasius affirmeth of the Arians, 
what St. Paul doth of the Pagans, that they did 
ry xrige: Aarpevey Tapa Tov kricavra, his meaning could. 
not well be, that they worshipped the creature 
more than the Creator; forasmuch .as the Arians 
constantly declared, that they gave less worship 
to Christ the Son.or Word of God,.he being by 
them accounted but a creature, than they did.to 
the Father the Creator ; but either that they wor- 
shipped the creature besides the Creator, or. the 
creature instead of the Creator; or in the room of 
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him, who was:alone of right to be religiously wor- 
shipped. Again, when the same Athanasius de- 
clareth, that the Greeks, Gentiles, or Pagans, did 
universally worship évt dyever, only one uncre- 
ated,—he-seems to imply, that the Platonic trinity 
of hypostases, affirmed by him to be all uncre- 
ated, were by them looked upon ‘only: as one en- 
tire Divinity. 

. But the principal things, which we shall ob- 
serve from this passage of Athanasius, and those 
many. other. places of ‘the fathers, . where they pa- 
rallel the Arians with the Pagans, making the 
- former guilty. of the very same idolatry with the 
latter; even then, when they: worshipped our Sa- 
viour Christ himself, or the Word and Son of God, 
as he was by them supposed to be nothing hut a 
creature, are these following; first, that it is here. 
plainly declared: by them, that the generality of 
the Pagans did not worship a multitude of inde- 
pendent gods, but that only one of their gods was 
uncreated or self-existent, and all their other many 
gods looked upon by them as his creatures. 
This, as it is expressly affirmed ‘by Athanasius 
here, that the Greeks or Pagans did évi dyeviry nat 
woAXoice - “yevnroic Aarpevery, worship only one uncre- 
ated, and many created gods ;—s0 is it plainly 
implied by all those other forementioned fathers, 
who charge the Arians with the guilt of Pagan 
_ idolatry: because, had the Pagans worshipped 
many uncreated and independent gods, it would © 
not therefore follow, that the Arians were idola- 
ters, if the Pagans-were. But that this ‘was in- 
deed. the ‘sense of the fathers, both before and af- 
ter the Nicene council, concerning the Pagan po- 
lytheism and idolatry, that.it consisted not in wor- 
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shippiig many unéreated and independent gods, 
but enlyone ancreated and many created, hath 
been already otherwise maniifested+ and it might 
be further cadnfirmed by sundry testimonies of 
them; as this of St. Gregory Nazianzen in his 


37th oration 3° Th Bai ovys xat wap “BAY not gaiev dy Mia | 


Qroruc, wc of tH reAswirepa wap Exelvorg Drrovogourrec 3 
What then, would some say, is there not one Divi- 
nity aleo amongst the Pagans; as they, who philo- 
sophize-more fully asd perfectly: amenget them, 
do declare r—And that full and: remarkable oneof 
Irenezup, where he plainly affrmeth of the Gen- 


L,f.otx tiles; “Ita ereature. patias: quam Creatori 


bit, p. 126.ed. SeTViebent, et his quinon sunt dii, ut pri- 


Masset] jum deitatis locum ‘attribuerent uni‘ali- 
cuj et summa fabricatori hujus universitatis Deo:” 
that they so served the ereature, and those who 
are not gods, rather than the Creater ; that not- 
withstanding they attributed the first place of the 
Deity to one certain supreme God, the maker of 
this pniverse,—The second thing is, that Athana- 
sius,, and all those other orthodex fathers, who 
charged the Arians with Pagan idolatry, did 
thereby plainly imply, these not to be incapable 
of idolatry, whe warship one sovereign Numen, or 
acknowledge .ane: stapreme Deity, the maker : of 
the whole werld ; since not only the Arians un- 
questionably did:se, tutalso, according to these fa- 
there the very Pagans themselves. The third thing 
is, that, in the judgment of Athanasids, and all the 
orthodex anti-Atian fathers, to give religious 
worship to any created being whatsoever, though 
inferior tq that watship which is given to the su- 
— Gad; and therefore, according ‘to the nie~ 
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dern Histiactiod, net :Aerpee, but Sovisa, is abso- 
lately idoldtry. Because it is certain, that the 
Arians-gave much an inferior worship to Christ, 
the Son, or Word of God, whom they costended 
to be a mere creatate, made in time, mutable and 
defectibje, than they did to that eternal God, who 
was the Creator of him. As those fathere imply, 
the Pagans themselves to have given much an in: 
ferior worship to their ro\Xol yevnrol Geol, their many 
gods,—whom themselves looked upon as crea- 
tures, than rad did 2% dyenry, to that one un- 
created God... 

Now if the Masa who zealously contended 
for the unity of the Godhead, were nevertheless, 
by the fathers, condemned as guilty of idolatry, 
for bestowing but an inferior kind of religious 
worship ‘upon Christ, the Son or Word ef God 
himself, as he was supposed by them to be a crea- 
ture; then certainly cannot they be excused from 
that guilt, who bestow. religious worship upon 
these other creatures, angels and souls of men, 
though inferior to what. they give to the supreme 
omnipotent God, the creator of all. Becanse the 
Son.or Word of God, however conceived by these 
Arians to be a creature, yet was looked upon by 
them as the first, the most glorious, and most:ex- 
cellent of all creatures, and that by which, as an 
instrument, all ‘other creatures, as ‘angels and 
sotils, were made; and therefore, if it were idol- 
atry in them, to give an inferior kind of religious 
worship ‘to this Son and Word of God himself, 
according to their hypothesis, then can it not pos- 
sibly be accounted ‘less, to bestow the same upon 
those other.creatures, made by him, ds angels and 
men deceased.. Besides which, the Word and 
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Son of God, howéver supposed .by these Arians 

to be a creature, yet was.not really such ; and is to 
Scripture unquestionably. declared to he a true 
object of religious worship.(“ Worship bim, all ye . 
gods”) ; so that the Arians, though formally: idel- 
aters, according to.their own false hypothesis, 
yet were not. materially and really so: whereas. 
these religious angel and saiut-worshippers must 
- be aswell materially as formally such. And here 
it is observable, that these ancient fathers made 
no such distinction of religious worship, into La- 
tria, as peculiar to the supreme God, it being that 
whereby: he is adored as self-existent and omni- 
potent, or the Creator of all ;.and Doulia, such 
an inferior religious worship, as is. communicable 
to creatures: but concluded of religious worship, 
universally, and without distinction, that the.due 
object of it all was.the Creator only, and not any 
creature. Thus Athanasius plainly. in his third 
oration ;* « ‘yap we Ty. doky .vreptyww, mpocecuverro, ede 
Kat Exacroy Twv vropeBnKoreu, Tov vrtptyovTa mpooKuvE' 
aX’ ovK Eotw eirwc, Krispjiatt yop Ktiona ov mpooKurs, 
aAa xricua Gov: If the Son or Word of God were 
to be worshipped (though a creature) because 
transcending us in glory and dignity, then ought 
| every inferior being to worship what is superior: 
to it: whereas the ‘case is otherwise; for a crea, 
ture doth not religiously worship a creature, but 
only God the. Creator—Now they, who distin- 
guish religious worship into Latria and Doulia, 
must needs suppose the object of. it in. genaral.to 
be that, which is superior to us, and not the: Cre- 
ator only; which is here contradicted by Atba- 
nasius. But because. it, was. objected’ agaloat 
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these orthodox fathers by the Arians, that the hu- 
manity of our Saviour Christ, which is unques- 
tionably a creature, did ‘share in their religious 
worship also; it-is worth the while to see what 
account, Athanasius ‘gives of this: ov ,, Adetph. p. 
arione mpodKovouser, un yevorro’ "E€vxwv ydp 157. (Torn. i. 
cat Apeavwy 4 roavrn rA\av_’ adXd tov Kupio ta 

Tyg Kritewe capxwibrra Tov rov Oeov peng sical 
& yao Kai 9 adpt, aves) xa. cauray ptpoc tert rwv xrisparwy, 
art Gov ytyove wine kal oUTe TO Totovroy owpe, cad 
éavro Sumpourrer ai asd rav Ao-you, TpooKuvoupey, otre rov 
horyou *poskurncat Oedovrec, pax puvossev avroy aro TE 
eupxoc’ add addric, rd, 0 Ao-yoc odgt eytvero, rovrov Kai év 
wapKi yevouevoy ercywuoxouey Beov'’ We give uo religi- 
ous worship toany creature, far be it from us $ for 
this is the error of the Pagans and of the Arians; 
but we worship.the Word of God, the Lord of the 
creation incarnated. For though the flesh of 
Christ, considered alone by itself, were but a part 
of the creatures, nevertheless was it made the 
body of God. And we neither worship this 
body by itself alone, divided from the Word, nor 
yet, intending to worship the Word, do we remove 
it at agreat distance from this flesh ; but knowing 
that of the Scripture, “ the Word was made flesh,” 
we look upon this Word even in the flesh as God.. 
—And again to the same purpose, Kai Ye 
vwoktrooay Bre tov Kuprov é év oapxi mocceevory: 
TéC; OV meant mpoaKuvouney, a@AXa roy Kriotny, évovoaue- 
vov td xrtov owua. Let these Arians know at 
length, that we, who worship the-Lord in flesh, 
worship no creature, but only the Creator clothed: 
with a creaturely body.—And for the same cause 
was it, that Nestorius afterwards, dividing the 
Word from the flesh, the Divinity of Christ from — 
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the humanity, and. not acknowledging such aa 
hypostatic union betwixt them as. he. ought, but, 
nevertheless, religiously wotshipping our Saviour. 
Christ, was therefore branded by the Christian 
church with the name of Av@pwredatpic, &.man- 
worshipper, or idolafer.— Fo conclude, they. who 
excuse themselvés from beifg idolaters ne other- 
wise than becatse they do. not give that. very 
same religious worship to saints and aigels, whieh. 
is peculiar to God Alniighty, and consists in lie- 
nouriig him as self-existent, and. the. Creator. of 
all things, but acknowledge those: others to be 
creatures; suppose that to bé needdéary to idol- 
atry, which is absolutely. impossible; viz. to ac- 
knowledge more omhipotents; as creators. of all, 
than one, or to account creatures. as such crea- 
ters ; as they imply all thosb to. be‘ihcapable . of 
idolatry, who acknowledge one supreme God the. 
creator. of the whole world; thich is — 
cobtradictious. to the ancient church. . 

. Hithetto;, in way of answer to aii atheistic bb: 
jection. agdipst the naturality of the idea ofa God, 
as including onéliness in it, from the Pagan Poly- 
theism, have. we largely proved, that at legst the. 
civilized and. intelligent Pagans generally. ac- 
khowledged oue sovereign Nushen ; and-that their 
polytheism -was partly. but. fantastical;. nothing. 
but the polyonymy of one suprenie God,.or the. 
worshipping him uader different names and no: 
tions, according to his. several. virtues and tmani-. 
festations ; aad that though, besides: this,. they: 
had another, natural. and real. polytheienr. alsoy 
yet this was only,of many inferior.or created gods;: 
subordinate to one. snpreme . —_—n on wacre- 
ated. as — go & > a oeonad 
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Which, notwithstanding, is not so to be wnder- 
stood, as # we did confidently affirm, that the opie 
.nion of many independent deities. never to.have | 
so miuch as éntered into the mind of aby mortal: 
For since human natate is so inutable and de- 
pravable, as that, notwithstanding the conantd 
idea and prolepsis of God in the minds of men, 
some wnquestiodably do.degenerate and lapse in- 
to Athersm ; there can be no teason; why it shopld 
- be thought absolutely impossible, for any ever to 
entertain that false concest: of ihore independent 
deities. But as for independerit gods invisible; 
we canhot trace the footsteps of such a polythe- 
isth as this day Where, tor fied any more than.« 
Ditheism, of a good.aad evil principle : only Pivilo: 
and. others seem to have conceived, that amongst 
the. ancient Pagans, some were so. grossly sottish,. 
as.to suppose a plurality of independent gods vi- 
sitle, and to. take the sun, and moon, and all the 
stars, for such. However, if there were auy.seecb, | 
and these writers. were uot wiktaken, as it fre’ 
quently happened, it is certain, that they were but: 
very few; because, amongst the most barbarian 
Pagans at this day, there is hardly any nation to 
be found, without an acknowledgment of a sove- 
reign Deity, as appears from all those discoveries 
which have been made of them, since the improve- 
ment of navigation. 

Wherefore, what hath been hitherto declared 
by us, might well be thought a sufficient answer 
to the forementioned atheistic objection against 
the idea of God. Notwithstanding which, when 
we wrote the contents of this chapter, we intended 
a farther account of the natural and real Polythe- - 
ism of the Pagans, and their multifarious idolatry, 
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chiefly im order to the vindication of the truth of 
Christianity against Atheists ; forasmuch as one: 


grand design hereof was. unquestionably to de-. 


stroy the Pagan Polytheism and idolatry, which 
roe in aera the. creature besides the 
Creator. - 4 | 


" ‘But we are very. sensible, that we have been. 
surprised in the length of this chapter, which is 
already swelled into a disproportionate bigness ; 
by means whereof we cannot comprehend, within 
the compass of this volume, all :that: belongs to: 
_ the. remaining. contents,.together with such.a full 
and copious. confutation.of the. atheistic grounds, 
as wasintended. Wherefore we shall here divide 


the chapter, and reserve those remaining contents, 


together with a further. confutation of Atheism,..if 
need be, for. another volume, which, God afford- 


ing life, health, and leisure, we.intend shall folldw..: 
Only subjoining,.in the-mean time, .a- short, and: 
compendious confutation si all: ‘the, nee am: 


guments proposed. | 


‘The reader will ohesite that the pieces paragraph réfers to the. 


Ato. edit. ‘of 1743, as published by Dr. Cudw orth. 
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CONFUTATION 


ATHEISM. 





. CHAP. V. 


Havine in‘ the second chapter: revealed all the: 
dark mysteries of Atheism, and produced the nt- 
most strength of that cause; and in the third 
made an introduction to the confatation of those 
Atheistic grounds, by representing all the several 
forms ‘and schemes of Atheism, and shewing both 
their disagreements: amongst themselves, . and 
wherein they all-agree together against Theists ; 
we have beén hitherto prevented of that full and 
copious ‘confutation of them, intended by us, by 
reason of thatlarge account given of the Pagan Po- 
lytheism : which yet was no impertinent digressidn’ 
neither, it removing the grand objection against” 
the naturality of the idea of God, asincluding one- 
_liness in it; as also preparing a way for that-de- 
fence of Christianity, designed by us against: 
Atheists. - Wherefore, that we may not here be - 
quite excluded of what: was: principally intended, 
we shall-subjoin a contracted and compendious 
confutation. ef all the premised Atheistic princi-— 
ples. The first whereof was this, that either mén 
have no idea of God at all, or else none but:such © 
as is compounded and made up of impossible and 
contradictious notions ; from whence these Athe- - 
VOL. ITI. F 
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ists would infer him to be an inconceivable no- 
thing. In answer whereunto, there hath been 
something done already, it being declared in the 
beginning of the fourth chapter, what the idea of 
God is, viz. a perfect understanding nature, neces- 
sarily self-existent, and the cause of all other 
things. And as there is nothing either unconceiv- 
-able or contradictious in this idea, so have we . 
shewed, that these confounded Atheists do not 
only, at the same time when they verbally deny 
an idea of God, implicitly acknowledge and con- 
fess it, forasmuch as otherwise, denying his ex- 
istence, they should deny the existence of nothing; 
but-also that they agree with Theists in this very 
idea ; it being the only thing that Atheists contend - 
for, ‘that the first original and head of all things 
is no-perfect understanding nature, but that all 

sprung from Tohu and Bohu, or dark and sense-. 
less matter fortuitously moved. Moreover, we 

have not only thus declared the idea of. God, but 
also largely proved, and made it clearly evident, 
that.the generality of mankind in all ages have 

had a prolepsis or anticipation in their minds, 

concerning the real'and actual existence of such 
a. being; the Pagans themselves, besides their 
other-many gods (which were understanding be- 
ings superior.to men), acknowledging one chief 
and sovereign Numen, the maker of them all, and 

of the whole world. From whence it plainly.ap- . 
pears, that those few Atheists, that formerly: have. 
been, and still are, here and there up and down 

in the world, are no other than the monsters and 

anomalies of human kind... .And this alone might 

be sufficient to repel the first Atheistic assault, 

made against the idea of God. 
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Nevertheless, that we may not seem to dissem- 
ble any of the Atheists’ strength, we shall here 
particularly declare all their most colourable 
pretences against the idea of God, and then shew 
the folly and invalidity of them. Which pretenees 
are as follow: first, That we have no idea nor 
thought of any thing not subject to corporeal 
sense ; nor the least evidence of the existence of 
any thing, but from the same. Secondly, That 
Theists themselves acknowledging God to be in- 
comprehensible, he may be from thence inferred 
to be a nonentity. Thirdly, That the Theists’ 
idea of God, including infinity in it, is therefore 
absolutely inconceivable and impossible. Fourth- 
ly; That-theology is an arbitrarious compilement 
of inconsistent and contradictious notions. And, 

lastly, That the idea and‘ existence of God ‘owes 
all its being, either to the confounded nonsense of 
astonished minds, or else to the fiction ang im- 
posture of politicians. - 

We begin with the first: That we can 7 no 
idea, conception, or thought, of any thing, not 
- subject to sense; nor the least evidence: of: the 
existence of any thing, but from the same. ‘Thus 
amodern Atheistic writer ‘* ‘* Whatsoever we can 
conceive, hath been perceived first by:sense, éi- 
ther at-once or in parts ; and a man can have no 
' thought representing anything not subject to 
sense.” From whence it follows, that whatsoever 
is not sensible: and imaginable, is ‘utterly uncon- 
ceivable, and to‘us nothing. -Moreover, the same 
writer adds, that ‘‘ the only evidence, which we 
have of the existence of any thing, is from sense ;” 
the consequence whereof is this, that there being 


* Hobbes’s Leviathan, part i. cap. i. 
Pp 2 
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no. corporeal sense of a Deity, there can be.no 
evidence at all of his existence. Wherefore, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the Atheistic philosophy, 
all is resolved into sense, as the only criterion of 
truth, accordingly as Protagoras in Plato’s Fhe- 
etetus* concludes knowledge to be sense; and a 
late writer of our own, determines sense to be ori- 
ginal knowledge. Here have we a wide ocean 
before us, but we must contract our sails. Were 
‘sense knowledge and understanding, then he, 
who sees lights and colours, and feels heat and 
cold, would understand light and colours, heat 
and cold, and the like of all other sensible things ;_ 
neither would there be any philosophy at all con- 
cerning them. Whereas the mind of man remain- 
eth altogether unsatisfied concerning the nature 
of these corporeal things, even after the strongest 
sensations of them, and is but thereby awakened 
ta a further philosophic inquiry and search about 
them, what this light and colours, this heat and 
cold, &c. really should. be; and whether they be 
indeed qualities i in the objects without us, or only 
phantasms and sensations in ourselves. . Now jit 
is certain, that there could be no suspicion of any 
‘such thing as this, were sense the highest faculty 
in US ; neither can sense itself ever decide this 
, controversy ; ; since one sense cannot judge of an- 
other, or correct the error in it; all sense as such 
(that is, as fancy and appatition) being alike true, 
And had not these Atheists been notorious dunces 
in that atomic philosophy which they. so much 
pretend to, they would clearly have learned from 
thence, that sense is not knowledge and under- 
standing, nor the criterion of truth as to sensible 


2 Pp, 118. 
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things themselves; it reaching not to the essence 
or absolute nature of them, but only taking notice 
of their outside, and perceiving its own passions 
from them, rather than the things themselves ; and 
that there is'a higher faculty in the soul, of reason 
and understanding, which judges of sense; de- 
tects the fantastry and imposture of it; disco- 
vers to us that there is nothing in the objects 
themselves, like to those foreinentioned sensible 
ideas ; and resolves all sensible things into intel- 
ligible principles ; the ideas whereof are not fo- 
reign and adventitious, and mere passive impres- 
sions upon the soul from without, but native and 
domestic to it, or actively exerted from the soul 
itself; no passion being able to make a judgment 
either of itself, or other things. . This is a thing 
so evident, that Democritus himself could not but 


take notice: of it, and acknowledge it, though he — 


made not a right use thereof; he i in all probabi- 
lity continuing notwithstanding a confounded 
and besotted Atheist ; Sextus Empiricus having 


recorded this of him :* ’Ep: roic Kavoot ovo not elvac 


yousee, THY ey hd ray atofnoewy, my ot dia tn  Stavoiac’ 
wy ray. pep da Te Stavotac yory Katd'yet, mpoopwaprupwy 
aura TO TtorOV Elec aAdnbetac Kpiow, Thy oe Sua TOV ao Pratiov 
oxoriny ovouace, apatpovpevoc avric TO T00¢ dud-yowow TOU 
adnfove arAavic’ Aéyet S& xara ew, Tvopne 8 Svo eto 
wear’ n juev yunoin’ n 88 oKorin’ Kat aKoring pty, rade oup~ 
Tavra, OYic, akon, Ooun, yevatc, Pevorg’-n 8 yunoin aToKexpupt- 
‘pévyn St ravrne? Democritus in his Canons affirmeth, 
that there are two kinds of knowledges ; one of the 


senses,-and another by the mind. Of which that . 


by the mind is only accounted knowledge, he bear- 
ing witness tothe faithfulness and firmness thereof 


_ * Lib, vil. advers. Mathemat. §. 138, 139. p. 400. 
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for the judgment of truth. The other by the 
senses he calleth dark, denying it to be a rule and 
measure of truth. His own words are these ; 
There are two species of knowledge, the one ge-. 
nuine, the other dark and obscure. The dark 
and obscure knowledge is seeing, hearing, smell- 


ing, tasting, touching. But the genuine know- | 


ledge is another more hidden and _recondit.—To 
which purpose there is another fragment also of 
this Democritus preserved by the same Sextus ;» 
Nowy yAukd, Kat voup mxpov, vou Oepuor, vonw Yuy-. 
poy" vouw Xeon airia. Se droua Kat Ksvov" OmEp vouizerat . 
méev elvar kai SokaZerat ra atcOnra, ovk tort S¢ Kar adnOeay 


_ vavra* Bitter and sweet, hot and cold, are only 
In opinion or fancy. Colour is only in opi- 


nion; atoms and. vacuum alone in truth and real-. 
ity. That which is thought tobe are sensibles ; 
but these are not according to truth, but atoms 
and vacuum only. Now the chief ground of this 


Yational discovery of the. ancient Atomists, that. 


sensible things, as heat and cold, bitter and sweet, 
red and green, are no real qualities in the objects 
without, but only our.own fancies, was because 


‘In body there are no such things intelligible, but 


only magnitude, figure, site, motion, and rest. Of 
which we have not only sensible ideas, passively 


impressed upon us from without, but also intelli- 


gible notions, actively exerted from the mind it- 
self.. Which latter, notwithstanding, because they. 
are not unaccompanied with sensible phantasms, 
and by many unskilfully confounded with them.. 
But, besides these,. we have other intelligible no- 
tions, or ideas, also which have no genuine phan-. 


_ . tasms at all belonging to-them., Of which who: 


Id ibid. §. 135, p. 399. 
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soever doubts, may easily be satisfied and con- 
vinced, by reading but a sentence or two that he 
understands in any book almost that shall come 
next.to his hand; and reflexively examining him- 
self, whether he have a phantasm, or sensible idea, 
belonging to every word or no. For whoever is 
modest and ingenuous. will quickly be forced to 
confess, that he meets with many words, which 
though they have a sense or ‘intelligible notion, 
yet have no genuine phantasm belonging to them. 
And we have known some, who were confidently 
engaged in the other opinion, being put to read 
the beginning of Tully’s Offices, presently non- 
plussed and confounded in ‘that first word quan- 
quam ; they being neither able to deny, but that 


there was a sense belonging to it, nor yet to affirm, 


that they had any phantasm thereof, saveonly of the 
sound or letters. But to prove that there are co- 
gitations not subject to corporeal sense, we need 
go no further than this very idea or description of 
God ; a substance absolutely perfect, infinitely 
good, wise, and powerful, necessarily self-exist- 
ent, and the cause of all other things. Where 
there is not one word unintelligible to him, that 


hath any understanding in him, and yet no con- 


siderative and ingenuous person can pretend, that 
he‘ hath a genuine phantasm, or sensible idea, .an- 
swering to any one of those words, either to sub- 
atance, or to absolutely perfect, or to infinitely, or 
to good, or to wise, or to powerful, or to neces- 
sity, or to self-existence, or to cause ; or indeed 
to all, or other, or things. Wherefore it is nothing 
but want of meditation, together with a fond and 


-. sottish dotage upon corporeal sense, which hath 
80 far imposed upon some, as to make them be- 
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_Jieve, that they have not the least cogitation of 
dny thing not subject to corporeal sense; or that 
there is nothing in human understanding, or con- 
_ception, which was not first in bodily sense; a 
doctrine highly favourable to Atheism.’ But since 
it is certain, on the contrary, that we bave many 
thoughts not subject to sense, it is manifest, that 
whatsoever falls not under external sense, -is not 
therefore unconceivable, and nothing. Which 
whosoever asserts, must needs affirm life and co- 
‘gitation itself, knowledge or understanding, réa- 
son and memory, volition and appetite, things of 
the greatest moment and reality, to be nothing 
but mere words without any signification. Nay, 
fancy and sense itself, upon this hypothesis, could 
hardly escape from becoming nonentities too, foras- 
much as neither fancy nor sense falls under sense, 
but only the objects of. them; we neither seeing 
‘vision, nor feeling taction, nor hearing audition, 
' much less hearing sight, or seeing. taste, or the 
‘like. Wherefore, though God should. be never so 
much corporeal, as some Theists have conceived 
chim to be; yet since the chief of his-essence, and 
‘as it were ‘his inside, must by these be acknoyw- 
ledged to consist in mind, wisdom and understand- 
ing, he could not possibly, .as to this, fall under 
corporeal. sense (sight or touch) any more than 
thought can. But that there.is substance incer- 
_ -poreal also, and therefore in itself altogether -in- 
sensible, and that the Deity is such, is demon- 
‘strated elsewhere. 
‘We grant, indeed, that the: evidence of particu- 
lar bodies, existing hic et nunc; without us, doth 
necessarily depend upon the information of sense ; 
-but yet, nevertheless, the certainty of this very evi- 
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‘dence is not from ‘sense alone, but from a compli- 
.cation of reason and understanding together with 
3t. Were sense the only evidence of things, there 
‘could be no absolute truth and falsehood, nor cer- 
‘tainty at all of any thing; sense, as such, being 
only relative to particular persons, seeming and 
fantastical, and obnoxious to much delusion. 
‘For if our nerves and brain be inwardly so moved, 
‘and affected, as they would be by such an object 
‘present, when indeed ‘it is absent, and no other . 
motion or sensation in the mean time prevail 
‘against it and obliterate it; then must that object 
.of necessity seem to us present. Moreover, those 

imaginations, that spring and bubble from the soul 
itself, are commonly taken for sensations by as 
when asleep, and sometimes in melancholic and 
fanciful persons also. when awake. That Atheistie 
principle, that there:is no evidence at all of any 
‘thing as existiag, but only from corporeal sense, 
1s plainly contradicted by the atomic Atheists 
themselves, when they assert atoms and vacuum 
to be the principles of all things, and the exuvi- 
ous images of bodies to be the causes both of 
sight and cogitation.: for single atoms, and those 
exuvious images, were never seen nor felt ;.and 
‘vacuum, or.empty space, is so far from being sen- 
sible, that these Atheists themselves allow it to 
be. the one only incorporeal. Wherefore they 
must here go beyond the ken of sense, and ap- 
péal to reason only for the existence of these prin- 
ciples’: as. Protagoras,: one of them in Plato, .pro- 
| fessedly. doth ; abpee TEpLaKOM AY BN TH TOV Theme, p, 155. 

 Opunr ay eraKovy” eiat SE OUToL, Of oUdey ado Steph. 
otopevoe clvats n Rola av Svvevra amit, raiv XEpow AafséoGar, 
Tay TO adparov ovK dmrodeyouevor, we év ovoiac.pége’ Have | 
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a care that none of the profane‘and. uninitiated in 
mysteries overhear you. By the prefane I mean 
(saith he) those, who think nothing to exist but: 
-what they can feel with their fingers, and exclude 
all that is invisible out of the rank of being.— 
Were existence to-be allowed to nothing, that 
doth not fall under corporeal sense, then must we 
deny the existence of soul and mind in ourselves 
and others, because we can neither feel nor see 
any such thing. Whereas we are certain of the | 
existence of our own souls, partly. from an inward 
consciousness of our.own cogitations, and partly 
from that principle of reason, that nothing cannot 
act.. And the existence of other individual souls 
is manifest to us, from their effects upon their. re- 
spective bodies, their motions, actions, and dis- 
course. Wherefore, since the Atheists cannot 
deny the existence of soul or mind in men, though 
no.such thing fall under external sense, they have: 
as little reason to deny the existence of a perfect 
mind, presiding over the universe, without which 
it cannot be conceived, whence our imperfect ones 
should be derived.. The existence of that God, 
whom no eye hath seen nor can see, is plainly 
proved by reason from his effects, in the visible 
phenomena of the universe, and from: what we 
are conscious of within ourselves. 

- Fhe second pretence of Atheists against theidea 
of God, and consequently-his existence, is, because 
Theists themselves acknowledging God to be in-. 
comprehensible, it may be from thence inferred, 
that he isa nonentity. Which argumentation of the 
Atheists supposes these. two things: first, that 
what is incomprehensible is altogether uncon- 
_ceivable; and then, that what is unconceivable is 
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nothing. The latter of which two, perhaps, may 
be granted to them, that what is so utterly incon-. 
ceivable is nothing, as that no man can frame 
any manner of idea or conception of it, is there- 
fore either in itself, or at least to us, nothing. Be- 
cause though that of Protagorag-be not true, in, 
his sense, ravrwy Xpmearey pérpov dvB purrov Plato Thess. 
elvat, rey piv Svrev we tor, roy St yy dvrun, [P 118] 
we ovx torw: That man is the measure of all things, 
either as existing or not existing—he meaning in- 
deed nothing else thereby, but that there was no 
absolute truth or falsehood of any thing, but all 
was relative to particular persons, and fantastical 
or seeming only. And though it must not be 
granted, that whatsoever any man’s shallow un- 
derstanding cannot easily and fully comprehend, 
is therefore presently to be expunged out of the 
catalogue of beings; which is the reason, or ra- - 
ther infidelity of the anti-trinitarians; yet is there 
notwithstanding some truth in that of Aristotle, | 
that Wvyy rece wavra, the rational soul or mind is in 
a manner all things ;—it being able to frame some 
idea and conception or other of whatsoever is in 
the nature of things, and hath either an actual or 
possible existence, from the very highest to thé — 
lowest. Mind. and understanding ts, as it were, 
a diaphanous and crystalline globe, or a kind of 
notional world, which hath some reflex image, and 
correspondent ray, or representation in it, to what- 
soever is in the true and real world of being. And 
upon this account may it be said, that whatsoever 
is In its own nature apeoiately inconceivable, is . 
indeed a nonentity. 

But the former is absolutely denied by us, that 
whatsoever is incomprehensible is inconceivable ; 
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and therefore when we affirm, that God is incom- 
prehensible, our meaning is only this, that our im- 
perfect minds cannot have such a conception of 
his nature, as ‘doth perfectly master, conquer, and 
subdue, that vast object under it ; or at least 1s so 
fully adequate and commensurate to the same, as 
that it doth every way match and equalize it. 
Now it doth not at all follow from hence, because 
God is thus incomprehensible to our finite and 
narrow understandings, that he is utterly incon- 
ceivable by them, so that they cannot frame any 
idea at all of him, and he may therefore be con- 
cluded to be a nonentity. For, it is certain, that 
we cannot fully comprehend ourselves, and that 
we have not such an adequate and comprehen 
sive knowledge of the essence of any. substantial 
thing, as that we can perfectly master and con- 
quer it. It was a truth, though abused by the 
Sceptics, that there is axaraXnwrov 71, something in- 
comprehensible—in:the essence of the lowest sub- 
stances. For even body itself, which the Athe- 
ists think.themselves so well acquainted with, be- 
cause they can feel it with their fingers, and-which 
is the only substance, that they acknowledge ei- 
ther in themselves or the universe, hath such puz- 
zling difficulties and .entanglements in the specu- 
lation of it, that they can never be able to extricate 
themselves from. - We might instance also in some 
accidental: things, as time and motion. Truth is 
. bigger than our minds, .and we are not the same 
with it, but have a lower participation only of the 
. Intellectual nature, and are rather. apprehendere 
than comprehenders thereof. This is indeed one 
badge of our creaturely state, that we have not a 
perfectly comprehensive knowledge, or.such as 168 
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adequate and commensurate. to the essences of 
things ; from whence we ought to be led to this 
acknowledgment, that there is another perfect 
Mind or understanding Being above us in the. 
universe, from which our imperfect minds were 
derived, and upon which they do depend. Where- 
fore if we.can have.no idea or conception of any 
thing, whereof we have not a full and perfect com- 
prehension, then can we not have an idea or con- 
ception of the nature of any substance. But 
though we do not comprehend all truth, as if our 
mind were above it, or master of it, and cannot: 
penetrate into, and look quite through the nature 
of every thing, yet may rational souls frame cer-' 
tain ideas and conceptions, of whatsoever is m 
the orb of being proportionate to their own nature, 
and sufficient for their purpose. And though we 
_ cannot fully comprehend the Deity, nor exhaust 
the infiniteness of its perfection, yet may we have 
an idea or conception of a being absolutely per- 
fect; such a one as is nostro modulo conformis, 
agreeable and proportionate to our measure and 
scantling—as we may approach near to a moun- 
tain, and touch it with ‘our hands, though we can- 
not encompass it all round, and enclasp it within 
our arms. Whatsoever is in its own nature abso-. 
lutely inconceivable, is nothing ; but not whatso- 
ever is not fully comprehensible by our — 
understandings. 

‘It is true, indeed, that.the Deity is more incom- 
prehensible to us than any thing else whatsoever, 
which proceeds from the fulness of its being and 
perfection, and from the transcendency of its 
brightness ; but for the very same reason may it 
be said also, in some sense, that it is more know- 
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able and conceivable than any:thing. As the sun, 
though by reason of its excessive splendour, it 
dazzle our weak sight, yet it is notwithstanding 
far more visible also, than any of the nebulose 
stelle, the small misty stars. Where there is more 
of light, there is more of visibility ; so where thereis 
more of entity, reality, and perfection, there is there . 
more ef conceptibility and cognoscibility; ‘such 
an object filling up-the mind more, and acting 
more strongly upon it. Nevertheless, because 
our weak and imperfect minds are lost in the vast 
immensity and redundancy of the Deity, and over- 
come with its transcendant light and dazzling 
brightness, therefore hath it to us an appearance 
. Of darkness and incomprehensibility ; as the un- 
‘bounded. expansion of light, inthe clear trans- 
parent ether, hath to us the apparition of an azure 
obscurity ; which yet isnot an‘absolute thing in 
itself, but‘only relative:to our sense, and'a mere 
fancy in us. 
- The incomprehensibility of the Deity i 18 SO- far 
‘from being an argument against the reality of its 
existence, as that it is most certain, on the con- 
trary, that were there nothing incomprehensible 
to: us, who are but contemptible pieces, and small 
atoms of the universe; were there no other being 
in the world,: but what our finite and. imperfect 
understandings could span or fathom, and en- 
compass round about, look through and throngh, 
have a ‘commanding ‘view of, and perfectly con- ' 
quer and subdue under them; then could there 
be nothing absolutely and infinitely perfect; that 
is,no God. For though that of Empedocles be 
not true tn a literal sense, as it seems to have been 
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taken by Aristotle, yale piv ydp yaiav, &c. that by 
earth we see earth, by water water, and by fire 
fire ; and understand every thing by something of 
the same within ourselves: yet is it certain, that 
every thing is apprehended by some internal con- 
gruity in that which apprehends, which perhaps 
was the sense intended by that noble philosophic 
poet. Wherefore it cannot possibly otherwise be, 
but that the finiteness, scantness, and imperfec- 
tion, of-our narrow understandings must-make — 
them asymmetral, or .incommensurate, to that 
‘which is absolutely and infinitely perfect. 

. And nature itself plainly intimates to us, that’ 
‘there is some such absolutely perfect Being, which 
though not inconceivable, yet is incomprehensible 
to our finite understandings, by certain passions, 
which it -hath implanted in us, that otherwise 
would want an object to display themselves upon ; 
namely. those of devout veneration, adoration, and 
admiration, together with a kind of ecstasy and 
pleasing horror ; which, in the silent language of 
nature, seenis to speak thus much to us, that there 
is some object in the world, so much bigger and 
vaster than our mind atid thoughts, that it is the 
“very same to them, that the ocean is to narrow 
vessels ; so that when they have taken into them- 
selves as much as they can thereof by contempla- 
tion, and filled up all their capacity, there is still 
ari immensity of it left without, which cannot en- 
ter in for want of room to receive it, and therefore 
must be apprehended after some other strange 
and mysterious manner, viz. by their being as it 
were plunged into it, and swallowed up or lost in 
it. To conclude, the Deity is indeed incompre- 

a De Anima, lib.i, cap. ii. p. 3. tom. ii. oper. 
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hensible to our finite and imperfect. understand- 
ings, but. not. inconceivable ; and therefore there 
is no ground at all for this atheistic pretence, to- 
make it a nonentity. 

We come to the third dttciete een es ; 
-’ That because infinity (which according to theo-: 
logy is included in the idea of God, and pervadeth- 
all his attributes) is utterly inconceivable, the: 
Deity itself is therefore an impossibility and non- 
entity. To this sense sound sundry passages of: 
a modern writer ;.as, ‘““ Whatsoever we know, we: 
learn from our phantasms; but thereis no phantasm: 
of infinite, and therefore no knowledge or concep- 
tion of it.” Again, “ Whatscever we imagine is: 
finite, and therefore there is no conception or idea 
of that which we call infinite. No -man can have; 
in his mind an image of infinite time, or of infinite. 
power. Wherefore the name of God is used not 
to make us conceive him, but only that we may 
honour him.” The true meaning whereof (as may: 
be plainly gathered from other. passages of the: 
same writer) is thus to be interpreted; That there 
is nothing of philosophic truth and reality-in the. 
idea or attributes of God; nor any other sense in- 
those words, but only to signify the veneration 
and astonishment of men’s own confounded minds. 
And, accordingly, the word infinite is declared to. 
‘signify nothing at all in that which is so called 
‘(there being no such thing really existing), but. 
only the inability of men’s own minds, together: 
with their rustic astonishment and admiration. 
Wherefore when the same writer determines, that. 
God must not be said to be finite, this being no. 
good courtship nor compliment; and yet the word : 
infinite signifieth nothing in the thing itself, nor 
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hath any conception at all answering to it; he 
either does plainly abuse his reader, .or else he 
leaves him to make up this conclusign, That since 
God is neither finite nor infinite, he is an incon- 
ceivable nothing. . In like manner, another learn- 
ed well-willer to Atheism declareth, That he, who 
calleth any thing infinite, doth but “ rei quam non 
capit, attribuere nomen, quod non intelligit,” at- 
tribute an unintelligible name to a thing incon- 
ceivable; because.all conception is finite, and it 
is impossible to conceive any, thing that hath no 
bounds or limits. But that, which is mistaken 
for infinite, is nothing but a confused chaos of the 
mind, or av unshaken embryo of thought; when 
men going on farther aid farther, and making a 
continual progress, without seeing any end before 
them ; being at length quite weary and tired out 
with this their endless journey, they sit down, 
and call the thing by this hard and unintelligible 
name, infinitee—-And from hence does he also in- 
fer, that because we can have no idea of infimte, 
as to signify any thing in that which is so called, 
we.therefore cannot possibly have “ germanam 
ideam Dei,” any true and genuine idea or notion 
of God.—Of which they, who understand the lan- 
guage of Atheists, know very well the meaning to 
be this; that there is indeed no such thing, or 
that. he is. a non-entity. 

Now since this exception against: the iden of 
God, and consequently his existence, is made by 
our modern and neoteric Atheists; we shall, in 
the first.place, shew how contradictious they are. 
herein to their predecessors, the old philosophic. 
Atheists; and conseq vent! y, how. inconsistent and 
disagreeing Atheists in. several ; ‘ages: have’ been 
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with one another. For whereas these modern 
Atheists would have this thought a sufficient con- 
futation of a Deity, that there can be nothing in- 
finite; it is.certain, that the ancient philosophic 
Atheists were so far from being of this persuasion, 
that some. of them, as Anaximander expressly 
made” Azapov, or Infinite, the principle ofall things ; 
that is, infinitely extended and eternal matter, de- 
void of all life and understanding. For though 
Melissus’s “Areapov, or Infinite, which he made 
the first principle, was a most perfect Being emi- 
nently containing all things (as hath been already 
shewed) and therefore the true Deity; Anaxi- 
mander's “Azepov, or Infinite, yet however called 
Gaov, or Divine by him, (it being the only divinity 
which he acknowledged) was nothing but sense- 
less matter, an atheistic infinite. Wherefore both 
Theists and Atheists in those former times did 
very well agree together in this. one point, that 
there was something or other infinite, as the first 
principle of all things; either infinite mind, 6r in- 
finite matter; though this latter atheistic infinity 
of extended matter be indeed repugnant to con- 
ception (as shall be proved afterwards) there being 
no true infinite, but a perfect Being, or the holy 
Trinity. Furthermore, not only Anaximander, 
but also after him Democritus and Epicurus, and 
many others of that atheistic gang, heretofore as~ 
serted likewise a numerical infinity of worlds, and 
therefore much more than an infinity of atoms, or 
particles of matter. And though this numerical’ 
infinity of theirs were also inconceivable and im- 
possible; yet does it sufficiently appear from 
hence, ‘that these ancient philosophic Atheists 
were so far from being abhorrent from infinity, as 
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a thing impossible, and a non-entity, that they 
were on the contrary very fond thereof; and 
therefore never went about to disprove a Deity 
after this manner, because there can be nothin 
Infinite. ° 7 
But, in the next place, we shal] make it mani- 
fest, that these modern Atheists do no less con- 
tradict plain reason and their very selves also, 
than they do their predecessors in that impiety, 
when they thus go about to disprove the existence 
of a God, because there can be nothing infinite, 
neither in duration, hor in power, nor in any other 
regard. For, first, thougli it should be doubted 
whether there bea God or no; yet must it needs 
be acknowledged to be as indubitable as any 
thing in all geometry, that there was something 
or other infinite in duration, or eternal, without 
beginning : because, :if there had been once no- 
thing at all, there could never have been any thing; 
that common notion, or principle of reason, having 
here an irresistible force, that nothing could ever 
come from nothing. Now, if there were never 
nothing, but always something, then must there 
of necessity be something infinite in duration, and 
eternal without beginning. Wherefore it cannot 
be accounted less than extreme sottishness and 
stupidity of mind in these modern Atheists, thus 
to impugn a Deity from the impossibility of infi- 
nite duration without beginning. But, in the next 
place, we must confess it seems to us hardly con- 
ceivable, that any Atheist whatsoever could pos- 
sibly be so prodigioysly sottish, or so monstrously: 
infatuated, as really to think, that once there was: 
nothing at all, but that afterwards senseless mat- 
ter happened (nobody knows how) to come into 
| qa2 
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being, from whence all:other things were derived. 
According to which hypothesis it wauld. follow 
‘also, that matter: might as well some.time‘or other 
‘happen again. to cease:to be, and:so all thitrgs va- 
nish into nothing. To conclude, therefore, these 
Atheists ‘must of necessity be guilty of one or 
other of these two things; either of.extreme sot- 
tishness and stupidity in acknowledging neither 
God, nor matter, nor any thing, to have existed 
infinitely from eternity without beginning ; or else, 
if they do acknowledge the:pre-eternity:of mat- 
ter, or its infinite past duration without beginning, 
then, of the most notorious impudence, in making 
that ‘an. argument against the existence of a God; 
which themselves acknowledge to matter. 
Nevertheless we shall here readily comply-with 
these modern Atheists thus far,. as to grant them 
these two following things: First, That we ‘can 
have no proper and genuine phantasm of any-infi- 
‘nite whatsoever, because we never had corporeal 
sense of any, neither of: infinite number nor of in- 
finite magnitude, and. therefore much less of infi- 
nite time or duration, and of infinite power; these 
two latter.things, time and power, themselves not 
falling under corporeal sense. . Secondly, That 
as we have no phantasm of any :infinite,.so neither 
is infinity fally comprehensible by our. human un- 
derstandings, that are but fimte. But since it is 
certain, even to mathematical evidence, that there 
was. something infinite in duration; or without be- 
ginning, insomuch that no intelligent. Atheist, 
upon mature consideration; will ever venture to- 
contradict it; we shall from hence extort from 
these Atheists an acknowledgment of. the false-. 
ness. of these two theorems of theirs, that-whatso-: 
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ever -we have:no fantasm. or sensible idea . of, as 
also. whatsoever is not fully. comprehensible by 
us, is therefore a pure nonrentity or nothing ; and 
enforce them to confess, that there is.something 
really existing. in nature, which we have beither 
any phantasm of, not yet ‘can fully. comprehend 
with our imperfect understandings. 

Nay, we will. yet go further in compliance with 
them, and acknowledge likewise, that as for.those 
infinities, of number, of corporeal magnitude; and 
of time or. saccessive duration,,we have not:only 
no phantasm, nor fall intellectual comprehension 
of them, but also. no manzer of intelligible idea, 
notion, or conception. For :though it ‘be true, 
that number be somewhere said by Aristotle* to 
be infinite, yet was his meaning there only m such 
a negative sense as this, that we. can never possi- 
bly come-to an end thereof by addition, but may 
in our minds still add number to.number infinite- 
ly ; which is.all one .as:if he should tindeed have 
affirmed, that there can be. no number. actually 
and. positively. infinite, according to. Aristotle's 
own definition of infinite, elsewhere given,” name- 
ly, that-to which nothing can be added ; no num- 
ber being eves so great, but that one or‘more may 
stitl-be added toit: And.as there can be‘no.infinite 
number,-so neither ean there be‘any infinity of cors 
poreal magnitude ; not onfy because if there were, 
the parts thereof-must- needs be ‘infinite.in nyinber, 
but also: because, as no number can be.so great, 
hut that more may be added to it;: so. neither can. . 
any body or pecan’ be. ever. so vast, but: that 


: Motaphys., ib, xi. ca xi. P. 434. ‘cate iy. oper. ot Phys ‘Auscut, 
tat. lib. ili. cap. ¥. p. 486. tom. i, oper. et cap. viii. p. 461. 
* & Phys, Auscuitat. lib,-iii, cap. ix.-p.-492- ‘tom. i. oper. , 
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more body ot magnitude may be supposed still 
further and further; this addition of finites never 
making up infinite. Indeed, infinite space, be- 
yond the finite world, is a thing which hath been 
much talked of; and it is by some supposed to be 
infinite body, but by others.to be an incorporeal 
infinite; through whose actual distance notwith- 
stan ding (mensurable by poles and miles) this finite 
world might roll and tumble infinitely. But as 
we conceive, all that can be demonstrated here is 
no more than this, but how vast soever the finite 
world should be, yet there is a possibility of more 
and more magnitude and body, still to be added 
to it, further and farther, by Divine power infi- 
nitely ; or that the world could never be made so 
great, no not by God himself, .as that his own om: 
nipotence could not make it yet greater. Which 
potential infinity, or indefinite increasableness of 
corporeal magnitude, seems to have been mis- 
taken for an actual infinity of space. Whereas, 
for this very reason, because more could be added 
to the magnitude of the corporeal world infinitely, 
or without end, therefore is it impossible, that it 
. should ever be: positively and actually infinite; 
that is, such as to which nothing more can pos- 
sibly be added. Wherefore we conclude con- 
cerning corporeal magnitude, as we did before of 
number, that there can be no absolute and actual 
- Infinity thereof; and that how much vaster soever 
the world may be, than according to the supposi- 
tion of vulgar astronomers; who make the starry 
sphere the utmost wall thereof; yet is it not ab- 
solutely infinite, such as really hath no bounds or 
limits at ail, nor to which nothing more could, by - 
Divine power, be added. Lastly, We affirm like- 
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wise concerning time, or successive duration, that 
there can be no infinity of that neither, no tem- 
poral eternity without beginning: and that not 
only because there would then be an actual infi- 
nity and more than an infinity of number ;. but also 
because, upon this supposition, there would al- 
ways have been an infinity of time past,.and con- 
sequently an infinity of time past, which was ne- 
ver present. Whereas all the moments of past 
time must needs have been once present ; and, if. 
so, then all of them, at least save.one, future too 3 
from whence it will follow, that there was a first 
moment, or beginning of time. .And thus does 
reason conclude, neither the world, nor time it-. 
self, to have been infinite in their past duration, 
nor eternal without beginning. 

Here will the Atheist think presently, he hath 
got a great advantage to disprove the existence of 
a God; ‘‘ Nonne, qui eternitatem mundi sic tol- 
lunt, eadem opera etiam mundi canditori eterni- 
tatem tollunt?” Do not they, who thus destroy 
the eternity of the world, at the same time destroy 
also the eternity of the Creator? For if time itself 
were not eternal, then how could the Deity, or 
any thing, be so?—the Atheist securely taking it 
for granted, that God himself could not be other- 
wise eternal, than by a successive flux of infinite 
time ; but we say, that this will on the contrary 
afford us a plain demonstration of the existence 
of a Deity. For since the world and time itself 
were not infinite in their past duration, but. had a 
beginning, therefore ‘were they both certainly 
made together by some other Being, who.is, in or- 
der of nature, senior to time, and so without time, 
before time ; he being above that successive flux, 
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and comprehending in the stability and: immuta: 
ble perfection of his own being, his yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever, Or thus; Something was 
of necessity infinite in duration, and’ without be- 
ginning; but neither the world, nor motion, nor’ 
time, that ‘is, no’ successive being was such ; 
therefore is there something else, whose being 
and duration is-not successive and flowing, but 
permanent to whom this‘infinity belongeth.. The 
Atheists here can only smile,‘or make faces, anid 
shew their little wit in quibbling upon nunc-stans; 
or a Standing now of eternity ; as if that standing 
eternity of the Deity (which with so miuch reason 
‘hath been contended for by the ancient genuine 
Theists) were.nothing but a pitiful small moment 
of time standing still, and as if-the duration of all 
beings whatsoever must needs be’ like our‘own; 
whereas the ‘duration of every thing must of ne- 
cessity be agreeable to its nature : aiid. therefore, 
as that, whose imperfect nature Is ever flowing 
like a river, and consists in continual motion and 
changes one after another, must neéds have: ac- 
cordingly a successive ‘and flowing - duration, 
sliding perpetually from present into past, and al- 
ways posting on towards the future, expecting 
. ‘something of itself, which is not yet in being, but 
to come ;'so must that, whose perfect-nature is 
essentially immutable, and always the same, and 
hecessarily existent, have a permanent duration, 
never losing any thing of itself-once present, as 
sliding away from it, nor yet running forwards to 
meet something of itself before, which is not yet 
in being ; and ‘it is as contradictious for it ever to’ 
nave begun, as ever to cease fo be. . 

' Now whereas the modern. Atheists pre to 
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have proved, that there is nothing infinite, neither 
in duration nor otherwise, and consequently nd 
Deity, merely because we-have no sense nor phan- 
tasmi of infinite, nor cah fully comprehend the 
same ;:and therefore’ will:needs conclude, thaf 
the words ‘infinite and eternal signify nothing in 
the thing itself, but either men’s own ignorance 
and: inability to conceive,’ when, or whether, that 
which is called eternal, began; together with thé 
confounded: nonsense: of theit astonished minds, 
and their stupid’ veneration: of that, which their 
own fear and fancy has raised up as a bug-bear 
to themselves; or else the-progress of their 
thoughts: further and further backward indefi- 
. nitely, (though they plainly confute themselves in 
all this, by sometimes acknowledging matter ‘and: 
motion isfinite atid eternal, which argues either 
their extreme sottishness or impudence:) we have 
shewed, with mathematical evidence and certain- 
ty, that there is really something infinite in dura- 
tion, or eternal; by which ‘therefore cannot be 
meant men’s own ignorance, or the confounded 
nonsense of ‘their devotion, nor yet the idle. pro- 
gress of-their minds: further and -further indefi-’ 
nitely, which never. reaches infinite, but ‘a reality: 
in the thing itself, namely ‘this,—that it never was 
not, nor had any beginning. Moreover, hav-' 
ing demonstrated ‘concerning this infinity and 
eternity, without beginning,’ that it cannot possi- 
bly-belong to any' successive being, we confident-. 
ly contlude against these Atheists also, that it: 
was not matter and: motion; or this’ mundane’ 
system, but a perfect immutable nature, of a per- 
-manent duration (that is, a God), to whom it be- 
longed. To sum up alt, therefore, we say, ‘that: .. 
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infinite and eternal are not words, that siguify no: 
thing in the thing itself, nor mere attributes of ho- 
nour, compliment, and flattery, that is, of devout 
and religious nonsense, error, and falsehood ; but 
attributes belonging to the Deity, and to that 
alone, of the most philosophic truth and reality. 
And though we, being finite, have no full compre- 
hension and adequate understanding of this infi- 
nity and eternity (as not of the Deity), yet can we 
not be without some notion, conception, and ap- 
prehension thereof, so long as we can thus de- 
monstrate concerning it, that it belongs to some- 
thing, and yet to nothing neither, but a perfect 
immutable nature. But the notion of this infinite 
eternity will be yet further cleared in the follow- 
ing explanation and vindication of infinite power. 
_ For the Atheists principally quarrel with infi- 
nite power, or omnipotence, and pretend, in like 
manner, this to be utterly inconceivable and im- 
possible, and subjected in nothing. Thus a mo- 
dern atheistic writer concludes, that since no man 
can conceive infinite power, this is also but an at- 
tribute of honour, which the confounded nonsense 
of astonished minds bestows upon the object of 
their devotion, without any philosophic truth and 
reality. And here have our modern Atheists in- 
deed the suffrage and agreement of the ancient 
philosophic Atheists also with them, who, as ap- 
pears from the verses before cited out of Lucre- 
tiys, concerned themselves in nothing more, than 
asserting all power to be finite, and omnipotence, 
‘or infinite power, to belong to nothing. 
First, therefore, it is here observable, that this 
omnipotence, or infinite power, asserted by Theists, 
has been commonly either ignorantly mistaken, 
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or wilfully misrepresented by these Atheists, out 
of design to make it seem impossible and ridicu- 
lous, as if by it were meant a power of producing 
and doing any thing whatsoever, without excep- 
tion, though never so contradictious ; as a late 
atheistic person, seeming toassert this Divine om- 
nipotence and infinite power really and design- 
edly, notwithstanding abused the same with this 
sceptic irony, That God by his omaipotence, or 
infinite power, could turn this tree into a syllo- 
gism. Children, indeed, have sometimes such 
childish apprehensions of the Divine omnipotence; 
and Ren. Cartesius* (though otherwise an acute 
philosopher) was here no less childish, in affirm- 
ing, that all things whatsoever, even the natures of 
good and evil, and all truth and falsehood, do so 
depend upon the arbitrary will and power of God, 
as that, if he had pleased, twice two should not 
have been four; nor the three angles of a plain 
triangle equal to two right ones, and the like; he 
ouly adding, that all these things, notwithstand- 
ing, when they were once settled by the Divine de- 
cree, became immutable; that is, I suppose, not 
in themselves, or to God, but unto us: than which 
no paradox of any old philosopher was ever more 
absurd and irrational. And certainly, if any one 
did desire to persuade the world that Cartesius, 
notwithstanding all his pretences to demonstrate 
a Deity, was indeed but an hypocritical Theist, 
or personated and disguised Atheist, he could 
. not have a fairer pretence for it out of all his 
writings than from hence; this being plainly to 
destroy the Deity, by making one attribute thereof 


* Vide Respons. ad Objectiones sextas, §. vi. p. 160. edit. Amstel. 
1685. in 4to.. : : Se 
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to devour and: swallow up another; infinite will 
. and: power, infinite understanding and wisdom. 
‘For to suppose God to understand, and to be wise 
only: by his ‘will; is all one‘as to suppose him to 
have-really no understanding at: all, - Wherefore 
we do not affirm’God to be so omnipotent, -or in- 
finitely. powerful, as that he is able to destroy or 
change the intelligible natures of things at plea- 
sure; this being all one as to say, that God is so 
omnipotent and infinitely powerful, that he is able 
to destroy, or to baffle and.befool his own'wisdom 
and understanding, which is the very rule and 
measure of his power. Wesay not, therefore, that 
God by ‘his omnipotence, or infinite power, could 
make twice two not to be four, ‘or turn a tree into 
a syllogism ; but we say, that omnipotence, or in- 
finite power, is that- which can produce: apd do 
all whatsoever is possible, that is, whatsoever is 
conceivable, and‘implies' no manner of contradic- 
tion; the very essence of possibility being no 
other than ‘conceptibility.. And. thus has the 
point been stated all along, not-only.by Christian 
Theists, but even the ancient Pagan theologers 
theinselves, ‘that omnipotence, or infinite power, 
is that which-can do all- things, that do not impty 
a contradiction, or: which are not inconceivable. 
This appearing from that of Agatho, cited ‘before 
out of Aristotle," That nothing is ‘exempted ‘from . 
the Divine power, but only to make merpaypiva a aye- 
yyra, What hath been done ‘to be-undone, or the like 
hereunto. Now infinite power being tothing else 
but a power of:doing whatsoever is ‘coaceivable; 
it is plainly absurd:to. say, that a power. of doing 
nothing. but what is conceivable is inconceivable. 


. * Lib, vi, ad Nicomach, cap. i, p. 98. tom. iii. oper. 
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; Boat, becanse the Atheists look- upon infinity 
as.such a desperate and affrightfal thing, we shall 
here render it-something more easy, and take off 
that frightful vizard from it, which makes it seem 
such a mormo, or bug-bear to them, by declaring, 
in the next place, that infinity is really nothing 
else. but perfection. For infinite understanding 
and knowledge is nothing else but perfect know- 
ledge; that which hath no defect or mixture of 
ignorance with it, or the knowledge. of whatso- 
ever. is knowable. So, in like mapner,: infinite 
power is nothing else but perfect power, that 
which hath no-defect or mixture of impotency in 
it;, a-power of producing and doing all whatso- 
ever is possible, that is, whatsoever is conceiv- 
able. Infinite power can do whatsoever infinite 
understanding can conceive, and nothing else; 
conception being the measyre of power, and its 
extent, and whatsoever. is in itself. inconceivable 
being therefore impossible. Lastly, infinity of 
duration or eternity, is really nothing else but per- 
fection, as including necessary existence and im- 
mutability in it ;. so that it is not only contradic- 
tious to such.a: Being to cease to be or exist, but 
also to-have had a newness or.beginning of being, 
or to have any flux or change therein, by dying to 
the present, and acquiring. something new to it- 
self, which was not before. Notwithstanding 
which; this being comprehends the. differences of 
past, present, and future, or the successive prior- 
ity, and posteriority of all temporary things: and. 
because infinity is perfection, therefore can no- 
thing, which includeth any thing of .imperfection, 
in the very idea ‘and essence of it, be ever traly. 
and properly infinite, as number, corporea] mag-- 
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lutely perfect, we having a notion or idea of the lat- 
ter, must needs have of the former. From whence 
‘we learn also,.that though the word infinite be in 
the form thereof negative, yet is the sense of it, in 
those things which are really: capable of the same, 
positive, it being all one with absolutely perfect ; 
as likewise the sense .of. the word finite is nega- 
' tive, it being the same ‘with imperfect. So that 
finite is: properly the negation. of infinite, as that 
which in order of nature .is before it;-and not in- 
finite the neggtian of finite.. However, in those 
things which are capable of no.true infinity, be- 
cause they are essentially finite, as number, cor- 
poreal magnitude, and time, infinity being there a 
mere Imaginary thing, and a non-entity, it can. only 
_- be:conceived by the negation of finite; as we also 
conceive nothing by the negation of something; 
that is, we can have no. positive. _— 
thereof. 

We. conclude, to assert an infinite Being, i is no- 
thing else but to assert a Being absolutely. per- 
fect, such as never was not, or had no beginning, 
whieh could produce all things possible and con- 
ceivable, and upon which all other things must 
depend. And this is to assert a God; one, abso- 
lutely perfect Being, the Original of all things: 
God, and Infinite, and, absolutely .Perfect,. being 
but different.names for one and the.same thing. 

- We come now to the fourth atheistic objection, 
That.theology is nothing but an arbitrarious com- 
- pilement..of inconsistent and contradictious no- 
tions. Where, first, we deny not, but that as some 
theologers (or bigotical religionists) of later times 
extend the Divine omnipotence.to things.contra- 
dictious and impossible, as to the making of one 
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and the sama hady, to be all of it in several -dis- 
tant places at once ; so may others sometimes un- 
skilfully attribute to the Deity things inconsiatent 
or contradictious to one another, because seeming 
to them to be all perfections. As, for example, 
though it be concluded general}y. by theologers, 
that there is a natural justice and sanctity in the 
Deity, yet. da some hotwithstanding contend, that 
the will of God is not determined by any antece- | 
Gent rule or patare of justice and, sanctity in the 
Deity, yet do same. notwithstanding contend, that 
the will of. Gad is nat determined by any antece- 
dent rule or nature of justice, but that whatao- 
ever -he could be supposed te ; will arbitrarily, 
-weuld therafore be ipso facta just ; which is called 
by tham the Divine sovereignty, and looked upoa 
asa great perfection; though it he certain, that 
these two things are directly contradictious to.one 
another, viz. That there is something gven, in_ its 
own nature juat and unjust, or a natural sanctity 
in God; asd that the arbitrary will and command 
of the Deity is the oaly rule of justice and: injus- 
tice, Again, some theologera determining, That 
whatsoever is in God, is God, or egsential to, the 
Deity ; they concejvmg such ap immutability. te 
' bea necessary perfection thereof, seem therehy 
not only to contradict all liberty of will in the 
Deity, which themselves potwithstanding cqntend 
for in 3 bigh degree, that all things are arbitrarily 
determined by Divine decree; hut alsa to sake 
away from it all power of acting ad extra, and of 
perceiving or animadserting things done sucens; 
sively here in ‘the world. But it will nof, follow 
from these and the like contradictions of mistaken 
theologers, that therefore theology itself 1s contra- 
VOL. Ill. R | 
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dictious, and hath nothing of philosophie truth 
at all in it; no more than because philosophers 
also hold contradictory opinions, that therefore 
philosophy itself is contradictious, and that there 
is nothing absolutely true or false, but (according 
to*the Protagorean doctrine) all seeming and fan- 
tastical. | 

But in the next place we add, that though it be 
true, that the nature of things admits of nothing 
contradictious, and that. whatsoever plainly im- 
plies a contradiction, must therefore of necessity 
be a non-entity ; yet is this rule, notwithstanding, 
obnoxious to be much abused, when whatsoever 
men’s shallow and gross understandings cannot 
reach to, they will therefore presently conclude 
to be contradictious and impossible. As, for. ex- 
ample, the Atheists and Materialists cannot con- 
ceive of any other substance besides body, and 
therefore do they determine presently, that incor- 
poreal substance is a contradiction in the very 
terms, it being as much as-to say, incorporeal 
body:* wherefore. when God is said by theo- 
jogers to be an incorporeal substance, this is 
to them an absolute impossibility. .Thus a mo- 
dern writer: ‘‘ The universe, that is, the whole 
mass of all things,-is corporeal; that is to say, 
body. Now every part of body is body, and 
consequently every part of the universe is body ; 
and. that which is not body, is no part thereof. 
And because the universe is all, that which is ne 
part of it, nothing. Therefore when spirits are ° 
called incorporeal, this is only a name of honour, 
and it may with more piety be attributed to God 


® Hobbes’s Leyiath. cap. xxxiv. 
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himself, in whom we consider, not what attribute 
best expresseth his nature, which is incomprehen- 
sible, but what best expresseth our desire to ho- 
nour him.” Where incorporeal is said to be an 
attribute of honour; that is, such an attribute, 
as expresseth only the veneration of men’s minds, 
but signifieth nothing in nature, nor hath any phi- 
losophic truth and reality under it; a substance 
incorporeal being as contradictious as something 
and nothing. Notwithstanding which, this cons | 
tradiction is only in the weakness and childish 
ness of these men’s understandings, and not the 
thing itself; it being demonstrable, that there is 
some other substance besides body, according to 
the true and genuine notion of it.’ But because 
this mistake is not proper to Atheists only, there 
being some Theists also, who labour under this 
same infirmity of mind, not to be able to conceive 
any other substance besides body, and who there: 
fore assert a corporeal Deity ; we shall in the next 
place shew, from a passage of a modern writer, 
what kind of contradictions they are, which these 
Atheists impute to all theology, namely, such as 
these ; that it supposes God to perceive things sen- 
sible, without any organs of sense ; and to under- 
stand and be wise without any brains. ‘“ Pious 
men (saith he) attribute to God Almighty, for ho- 
nour’s sake, whatsoever they see honourable in 
the world, as ‘seeing, hearing, willing, knowing, 
justice, wisdom, &c. But they deny him such 
poor things, as eyes, ears and brains, and other 
organs, without which we worms neither have; 
ner can conceive, such faculties to be: and-so far 
they do well. But when they dispute of God’s 
actions philosophically, then do they consider 
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them .again, as if he had indeed sueh faculties. 
This is not well, and thence is it, that they fall 
into so many: difficulties. We ought not to dis- 
pute of God’s nature. He is no fit- subject of-our 
. philosophy. True religion consisteth in abedi- 
ence to Christ’s lieutenants, and in givieg God 
auch honour, both in attributes and actions, as 
they in their several lieutenancies shall-ordain.” 
Where the plain and undisguised meaning of the 
author seems ta: be this: That God js no subject 
of philosophy, as all real things are ;. (accord- 
ingly as he declareth elsewhere, that* “ Relgio 
non est philosophia, sed lex ;” Retigian ig not a 
matter of philosophy, but only of law aad arbi- 
trary constitution)}—he having no real nature of 
bia own, nor being any true inhabitant of the 
world or heaven, but (as all other ghosts and 
spirits) ati inhabitant of men’s brains only, that is, 
a figment of their fear and fancy, or a mere poli- 
tical scare-crow. And therefore such attributes 
are to be given to him, without any. scrupulosity, 
as the civil law of every country shall appoint, 
‘and no other; the wise and nagute very well un- 
derstanding, that all this business of religion is 
nothing but mere pageantry, and that the attri- 
butes of the Deity indeed signify neither true. nor 
false, nor any thing in nature, but only men’s re- 
werence and devotion towards the object of their 
fear: the manner of expressing : which is. deter- 
mined by civil law. Wherefore to say, that God 
sees all things, and yet hath no eyes; and that he 
hears all things, and yet bath no ears ;.and that 
he understands, and is wise, and. yet hath no 


* De Homine, cap. xiv. 
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brains; arid whatsgever else you will please to sdy . 


of him, as attributes of honour, and only 4s signify- 
lig ‘devotion, is thas far well enough. But when 


men, not understanding the true cabala, will needs. 


go farther, they mistaking attributes of honour for 
attributes of nature, and of philosophic trath, and 
making them premiises to infer absolute trutb, and 
convince falsehood from, or matters to dispute 
and reason; that.is, when they will needs suppose 
such @ thing as a God really to exist in the world, 
then do they involve themselves in all manner of 
contradiction, nonsense, and absurdity: as, for ex- 
ample, to affirm seriously, that this God really 
sees all things in the world, and yet hath no eyés ; 


and that he indeed hears all things, and yet hath — 


i) ears; and, lastly, that he understands and is 
wise, and yet hath tio brains, which things ate all 
absolutely corntradictiouis, unconceivable and im- 
possible. The sum.of all is this, that when reli- 
gion and theulogy, which is indeed nothing but 
law and faritastry,.is made philosophy, then is it 
all mere jargon and insignificant ionsense. And 
noW we see what those contradictions are, which 
the Athefsts eharee upon theolopy; such as owe 
aH their being only to the grossneéss, sottishness, 
aud brutishness of these tien’s own-apprehensions. 
From whetice proceedeth likewise, this following 
definition of knewledve and. understanding,* That 
it is nothing but a tumult of the mind, raised by 
external things, pressing the organical parts of 
man’s body, -“O ye bratish among the people, 
when will ye widerstand? and. ye .fools, when 
will ye be wise? He that planted the ear, (and 
gave man’s soul a power of hearing thereby) shall 
iss.’ * [eébldthan, oap. xxaivet Bletienta 46 Cive, cap. xv. 
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not he (thdugh himself have no ears) hear? He: 
that formed the. eye (and gave the human soul a. 
power of seeing, by. it as an instrument) shall not 
he (though himself. have no eyes) see? Lastly, he. 
that teacheth man knowledge, (or gave him an 
understanding mind, besides brains) shall not he 
(though himself be. without brains) know and un- 
derstand ?” . 

. Jt is. certain, that | no aaiple idea, as that of a 
triangle or a square, of a cube or sphere, can pos- 
sibly be contradictious to itself; and therefore 
much less can the idea of a perfect Being (which 
is the compendious idea of God), it being more 
simple than any of the other. Indeed this simple 
idea of a perfect Being is pregnant of many attri- 
butes ; and therefore, the idea of God, more fully 
declared by them all, may seem to be in this 
respect. a compounded idea, or one idea and 
conception, consisting or made up of many; 
which, if they were really contradictious, would 
render the whole a non-entity. As, for example, 
this; a plain triangle, whose three angles are 
greater than two right ones, it being contradic- 
tious and unconceivable, is therefore no true idea, 
but a non-entity. But all the genuine attributes 
of the Deity, of which its entire idea is made up, 
are things as demonstrable of a perfect Being, as 
the properties of a triangle or a square are of 
those ideas respectively, and therefore cannot they 
possibly be contradictious, neither to it, nor to 
one another, because those things, which agree in 
one third, must, needs agree bogetner amongst 
themselves. 

. Nay, the genuine attributes of the Deity, namely 
such as are demonstrable of an absolute perfect 
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Being, are not only not contradictious, ‘but also 
necessarily connected together, and inseparable 
from one another. For there could not possibly’ 
be one thing infinite in wisdom only, another thing 
infinite only in power, and another thing only infi- 
nite in duration or eternal. But the very same 
thing, which is infinite in wisdom, must needs be 
also infinite in power, and infinite in duration, and 
so vice versa. That, which is infinite in any one 
perfection, must of .necessity have all perfections 
in it. Thus are all the genuine attributes of the 
Deity not only not contradictious, but alse inse- 
parably concatenate; and the idea of God no 
congeries either of disagreeing things ; or else of 
such, as are unnecessarily connected with one 
another. 

In very truth, .all the several attributes. of the 
Deity are uothing else but so many partial and 
inadequate conceptions of one and the same 
simple perfect Being, taken in as it were by piece- 
meal, by reason of the imperfection of our human 
understandings, which could not fully conceive it 
‘all together at once ;‘ and therefore are they really 
all but one thing, though they have the appear- 
ance of multiplicity to us. As the one simple 
light of the sun, diyersely refracted and reflected 
from a rorid cloud, hath to us the appearance of 
the variegated colours of the rainbow. 

Wherefore the attributes of God are no bundle 
of. unconceivables and impossibles, huddled up 
together; nor attributes of honour and compli- 
ment only, and nothing but the religious nonsense 
of astonished minds, expressing their devotion 
‘towards what they fear; but all of them attri- 
-butes of nature, and of most severe philosophic 


° 
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tttith. ‘Neither is the idea of God an arbitrarious 
compilement of things: unnecessarily connected, 
and separable from-one another ; it is no facti- 
tious, nor fictitious thing, made up by any feigmag 
power of the soul, but-it isa natdral and most 
simple uncompounded idea; such as to which no 
thing can be arbitrariously added, nor nothing 


detracted from. Notwithstanding which, by rea- — 


son of the imperfection of human minds, there 
may be, are, different apprehensions concerning 
t. For as every one, that hath a conveption.of 4 
plain triangle in general doth not therefore know, 
that it includes this property in it, to have three 
angles equal to two right ones; nor doth every 
one, who hath an idea of a rectangular triangle, 
presently understand, that the square of .the sub- 
tense is equal to the squares‘of. both the sides ; 
so neither doth évery one, who hath a conception 
ofa perfect Being, therefore presently know all that 
is included in that idea. Moreover, men may ea- 
sily mistake things for absolute perfections, which 
are not such, as hath been partly already shewed. 
And now, whereas the ‘Atheists pretend, in the 
next place,’ to give an account of. that supposed 
contradictiousiess in the idea and attributes of 
God, namely, that it proceeded principally from 
fear, or the confoundéd nonsense of men’s astonish- 
ed minds, huddling up togetherall imaginable attri- 
butes of honour, courtship, and compliment, with- 
out any philosophic truth, sense, or signification ; 
as also, in part, from the fiction and imposture of 
‘politicians: all this hath been already .prevented, 
and the foundation theréof quite taken away, by 
‘our shewing,’ that there is nothing. in the genuine 
idea of God and his attributes, but what is demon- 
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strable of a perfect Being, and that there caduot 
be the least either added to that idea, or detract- 
ed ‘from it, any more than there can be any thing 
added to or detracted from the idea of a triangle, 
orofasquare. From whence it follows unavoid- 
ably, that there cannot possibly be any thing ei- 
ther contradictious or arbitrarious in the Divine 
idea, and that the genuine attributes thereof -are 
attributes of necessary philosophic truth: namely, 
such as do not only speak the piety, devotion, 
and reverence of men’s own minds, but declare 
the real nature of the thing itself. Wherefore, 
when a modern atheistic writer affirmeth of all 
those, who reason and conclude concerning God's 
nature from his attributes, ‘That, losing their un- 
derstanding in the very first attempt, they fall fram 
one inconvenience (or absurdity) to another with- 
out end; after the same manner, as when one, ig- 
norant of court ceremonies, coming into the pre- 
sence of a greater person than he was wont to 
speak to, and stumbling at his entrance, to save 
himself from falling, lets slip his cloak ; to-reco- 
ver his cloak, lets fall his hat; and so, with one dis- 
order after another, discovers his rusticity and-as- 
tonishment :” we say, that, though-there be.some- 
thing of wit and fancy in this, yet, as it is applied 
to theology, and the genuine attributes of the 
Deity, tliere is not the least of philosophic truth. 
However, we deny not but that some, either out 
of superstition, or else out of flattery, (for thus 
are they styled by St. Jeronie,* “ stulti adulatores 
Dei,” foolish flatterers of God Almighty)—have 
sometimes attributed such things to him asare 
‘incongruous to his nature, and, under a: pretence 
® Commeat, in Habacuc. lib. i. p. 148, tom. vi.dper. 
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of honouring him, by magnifying his power and 
sovereignty,- do indeed most highly dishonour 
him; they representing him to be such a Being as 
is no way amiable or desirable. 

But the Atheists are most of all concerned to 
give an accouht of that unquestionable pheno- 
‘menon—the general persuasion of the existence of 
a God in the minds of men, and their propensity 
to religion in all ages and places of the world ; 
whence this should come, if there be really no 
such thing in nature: and this they think ta do 
m the last place, also, partly from men’s own 
fear, together with their ignorance of causes, and 
partly from the fiction of law-makers and po- 
liticians, they endeavouring thereby to keep men 
in civil subjection. under them ; where we shail 
first plainly and nakedly declare the. Atheist’s 
meaning, aud then manifest the invalidity and 
foolery of these pretences to. solve the foremen- 
tioned phenomenon. | 

First, therefore, these Atheists affirm, That 
mankind, by reason of their natural imbecility, 
are in perpetual solicitude, anxiety and fear, con- 
cerning future events, or their good and evil far- 
tune to come; and this passion of fear inclining 
men to imagine things formidable and fearful, 
and to suspect or believe the existence of what 
really is not; I say, that this distrustful fear and 
jealousy in the minds of men, concerning their 
future condition, raises up to them the phantasm 
‘of a most affrightful spectre, an invisible under- 
standing Being, arbitrarily governiig and sway- 
ing the affairs-of the whole world, and at plea- 
sure tyrannizing over mankind. And when men’s 
exorbitant fear and fancy has thus raised up to 
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itself such a motmo, or bug-bear, such’ an af- 
frightful spectre, as this, a thing that is really no 
inhabitaat of the world, or of heaven, but only of 
‘men’s brains, they afterward stand in awe of this 
their own imagination, and tremblingly worship 
this creature and figment of their own. fear and 
faticy, as a thing really existing without them, or 
a God; devising all manner of expressions of 
honour and reverence towards it, and anxiously 
endeavouring, by all ways conceivable, to propi- 
tiate and atone the same. And thus have they 
brought upon themselves a most heavy yoke of 
bondage, and filled their lives with all manner of 
bitterness and misery. — | 

'. Again, to this fear of future events the Atheists 
add also ignorance of causes, as a further account 
of this phenomenon of religion, so generally enter- 
tained in the world. _ For mankind (say they) are 
naturally inquisitive into the causes of things; and 
that not only of the events of their own good and 
evil fortune, but also of the phenomenon of the 
world, and the effects of nature: and such is their 
curiosity, that wheresoever they can discover no 
visible and natural causes, there are they prone to 
feign and imagine other causes, invisible and su- 
pernatural. As it was observed of the tragic dra-— 
«matists that, whenever they could not well extricate 
themselves, they were wont to bring in a god upon 
‘the stage : and as Aristotle * recordeth of Anax- 
-agoras, that he never betook himself to Mind, or 
‘Understanding, that is, to God for a cause, bat 
only when He was at a loss for other natural and 
necessary causes. From whence these Atheists 
would infer, that nothing but ignorance of causes 


* Metaphys. lib. i. cap. iv. p. 267. tom. iv. oper. | 
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inade Anaxagoras to dsserta Deity. Wherefore 
it is no wonder (say they) if the generality. of man: 
kind, being ignorant of the causes almost of all 
events and .effects of nature, have, by reason of 
their natural ciriosity and fear, feigned or intro- 
duced one invisible power or agent omnipotent, 
as the supreme cause of all things; they betaking 
‘themselves thereto, as to a kind of refuge, asylum, 
or sanctuary for their ignorance. 

. These two accounts of the phenomenon of re- 
ligion, from.men’s fear and solicitude about future 
events, and from their ignorance of causes, to- 
gether with their curiosity, are thus joined to- 
gether by a modern writer :* ‘ Perpetual fear of 
future evils always accompanyidg mankind, in the 
ignorance of causes, as it were in the dark, must 
needs have for object something. And therefore 
when there is nothing to be seen, there is nothing 
to accuse for their evil fortune, but some power 
or agent invisible.” Moreover, it is concluded, 
that from the same originals sprang, not only that 
vulgar opinion of inferior ghosts and spirits also, 
subservient to the supreme Deity (as the great 
ghost of the whole world, apparitions being no 
thing but men’s own dreanis and fancies: taken 
hy them for sensations), but also men’s taking 
things casual for prognostics, and their benig so 
superstitiously addicted to omens and portents, 
oracles, and divinations and prophecies ; this pro- 
ceeding likewise from the same fantastic suppo- 
sition, that the things of the world dre disposed 
of, not by nature, but by some understanding and 
intending agent or Person,’ 


~’ ® Hobbes, Leviath,eap. xii. > This is fevelled seta Hobbes 
De Homine, cap. xiii, and Leviathan, cap. sii, | 
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- Bat lest these two forementioned accounts af 
that phenomenon of religion, and the belief of a 
Deity, so epidemival to mankind, should yet seem 
insufficient; the Atheiats will superadd a third to 
them, fram the fiction and impostere of civil 
sovereigns, crafty law-makers, and designing pali- 
ticians ; who perceiving a great advantage to be 
made, from the belief of a God and religion, for 
the better keeping of men in obedience and sub- 
jection to themselves, and in peace and civil 
saciety with one another (when they are per- 
suaded, that besides the punishments appointed 
by lawa, which can only take place upon open and 
convicted transgressers, and are often eluded and 
avoided, there are other punishments, that will be 
inflicted even upon the secret violators of them, 
both in this life and after death, by a Divine, inviai 
ble, and irresistible hand) have thereapon dex- 
terously laid bold of men’s fear and ignorance, and 
cherished those seeda of religicn in them (being 
the infirmities of their nature) and further con- 
firmed their belief of ghosts and spirits, miracles 
and prodigies, oracles and divinations, by tales 
or fables, publicly allowed and recommended ; 
according to that definition of religion given by a 
moderna writer," “ Fear of power invisible, feigned 
by the mind, or imagined from tales publicly al- 
lowed, religion ; not allowed, superstition.” And 
that religion, thus nursed up by politicians, might 
be every way compliant with, and obsequious to, 
their designs, and no way refractory to the same ; 
it hath been their great care to persuade the peo- 
ple, that their Jaws were not merely their own in- | 
ventions, but that themselves were only the inter- 


* Leviathan, cap. vi. 
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preters of the gods therein, and that. the same 
’ things were really displeasing to the gods, which 
were forbidden by them; God ruling over the 
world no otherwise, than in them, as his vicege- 
rents ; according to that assertion of a late writer, 
Tract. Theol. “* Deum nullum regoum in. homines ha- 
ce al bere, nisi per eos, qui imperiam tenent,” 

ix.p. 214] that God reigneth over men, only in the 
civil sovereigns.—This is therefore another atheis- _ 
tic account of religion’s so generally prevailing in. 
the world, from its being a fit engine of state, and: 
politicians generally looking upon it as an arca- 
num imperi, a mystery of government— to. possess 
the minds of the people with the belief of a God, 
and to keep them busily employed in the exercises 
of religion, thereby to render them the more tame 
and gentle, apt to. obedience, subjection, peace, 
and civil Society. 

Neither is all this the mere invention of modern 
Atheists, but indeed the old atheistic cabal, as 
may appear partly from that known passage of 
the poet,* That the gods were first made by fear— 
and from Lucretius’s so frequently insisting upon 
~ the same, according to the mind of Epicurus. 
For in his first book he makes “terrorem animi, et 
tenebras,” terror of mind, and darkness—the chief 
causes of Theism ; and in his sixth, he further pur- 
sues the same grounds, especially the latter of 
them, after this manner: 7 
Lamb. 528. Cetera que fieri in terris coeloque tuentar . 

[ver. 49.]  Mortales, pavidis quom pendent mentibw’ szpe, 
Efficiant avimos humiles formidine diyum ; 
Depressosque premunt ad ‘erram, propterea quod 


IGNORANTIA CAUSARUM conterre deocrum 
Cogit ad imperium res; et concedere regnum, et, 


* Petron. in Fragment. p. 676, edit. Burman. 
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Quorum operum causas nulla ratione videre 
Possunt, hec fieri divino numine rentur. 


To this sense; Mortals, when with trembling 
minds they behold the objects both of heaven and 
earth, they become depressed and sink down un- 
der the fear of the gods; ignorance of causes 
setting up the reign and empire of the gods. For 
when men can find no natural causes of these 
things, they suppose them, presently, to have been 
done by a Divine power. 

And this ignorance of causes is also elsewhere 
insisted upon by the same poet, as the chief source 
of religion, or the belief of a God. - 

Preeterea coeli rationes ordine certo, Lib. v. Lamb. 
Et varia annorum cernebant tempore verti ; p. 500. {ver. * 
Nec poterant quibus id fieret cognoscere causis. 


Ergo PERFUGIUM sibi habebant, omnia divis 
Tradere, et ipsorum nutu facere omnia flecti. 


_ Moreover, when a modern writer declares the 
opinion of ghosts to be one of those things, in 
which consisteth the natural seeds of religion: .as 
also that this opinion proceedeth from the igno- 
rance how to distinguish dreams, and other strong 
fancies from vision and sense; he seemeth herein 
to have trod likewise in the footsteps of Lucretius, 
giving, not obscurely, the same account of religion 
in his fifth book. 


Nunc que causa deum per magnas numina gentes 
Pervolgarit, et ararum compleverit urbes, &c. . 
Non ita difficile est rationem reddere verbis. 
Quippe etenim jam tum divum mortalia secla 
Egregias animo facies vigilante videbant, 

Et magis in somnis, mirando corporis auctu. 

His igitur sensum tribuebant, &c, 


That is, How the noise of.the.gods came thus to 
| * Ver. 1160... > He 8 
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ring over the whole world, and to fill all places 
with temples ‘and altars, is not a thing very diffi- 
cult to. give. an account of; it proceeding first from 
‘Men's fearful dreams, and. their phantasms when 
awake, taken by them for visions and sensations. 
Whereupon they. attributed not only sense ta there 
things as really existing, but also immortality and 
great power. For though this were properly an 
account, only.of those inferior and plebelan gods, 
called demons and genii, yet was it supposed, 
that. the belief of these: things did easily dispose 
the minds of men also to the persuasion of one 
supreme omnipotent Deity over all. 

Lastly, that the ancient Atheists, as well a as the 
modern, pretended, the opinion of a God and 
religion to have been a political invention, is fre- 
quently declared in the writings of the Pagans; 
-as in this of Cicero,* “Ii, qui dixerunt totam de 
diis immortalibus opinionem fictam esse ab homi- 
nibus sapientibus, reipublice causa, ut quos ratio 
non posset, eos ad officium religio duceret ; nonne 
omnem religionem funditus sustulerunt?” They, 
who affirmed the whole opinion of the gods to 
have been feigned by wise men for the sake of the 
commonwealth, that so religion might engage 
those to-their duty, whom reason could not, did 
they not utterly destroy all religion?—And the 
sense of the ancient Atheists is thus represented 
Debeg hs, by Plato ; Grove, rh pakapte, elvat  arperrov pa- 
[p-666.] Gi’ ovroe TEXYYS ov duce, adda riot vopotc’ Kat 
rovrove GAAove dAXorc, Own ekaorot cuvupoAoy_aay VO}LO- 
Ocrovpevor’ ‘They first of all affirm, that the gods 
are not by nature, but by art and laws only ; and 
that from thence it comes to pass, that they are 

* De Nat. Deor. lib. i. gap. xi; p. 2945. tom. ix. oper. 
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different to different nations and countries, accord- 
ingly as the several humours of their law-makers 
did chance to determine.—And before Plato, Cri- 
tias, one of the thirty tyrants of Athens, plainly de- - 
clared ‘religion at first to have been a political in- 
trigue, in those verses of his recorded by Sextus’ 
the philosopher, beginning to this purpose ; ‘that 
there was a time at first, when men’s life was dis- 
orderly and brutish, and the ‘will of the stronger 
was the only law: after which they consented and 
agreed together to make civil laws ;” that so the 
disorderly might be punished. Notwithstanding 
which, it was still found, that men were only 
hindered from open but not from secret injus- 
tices: whereupon some sagacious and witty per- 
son was the author of a further invention, to de- 
ter men.as well from secret as from open injuries : 


"EvrsvOsy ody 73 Osiew slonyhoaro 
“26 bovrs Rabsscoy Apbicres O4rr009 los, 
Nbw 7° axoveyv nal Basaran, peovanrs 
' "9g ob avéiy psiv 73 Asy Gav iv Beorois dxeveras, 
Agepesvey 32 way [Baty Quvhce vas. 


Namely, by introducing or feigning a God immor- 
tal and incorruptible, who hears, and sees, and 
takes notice of all things.—Critias then conclud- 
ing his poem in these words ; 

Otree 33 ergarrev olosat arsical ewe 

Ornrode voallesy Barpadvery elval yhrec. 

And in this manner do I conceive, some one at 
first to have persuaded mortals to believe, that 
there is a kind of gods.” 


® Lib. viii. advers. Mathemat. §. 54. p. 562. 
> To these passages of the ancients, wherein the origin of all religion 
is ascribed to state-policy, add Seneca, Quest. Natur. lib. ii. cap. 
xlii. p. 536. tom. ii. gper and Sextus Empiric. lib. viii. advers. Ma- 
themat, p. 551. 
VOL. Ill. Ss" 
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- Thus have we fully declared the sense of the 
Atheists, in their aceount of the phenomenon of | 
relizion and the belief of a God ; namely, that they | 
derive it principally from these three springs or 
originals ; first, from men’s own fear and solicitude 
coricerning future events, or their good and. evil 
fortune. Secondly, from their ignorance of the 
causes both of those events, and the phenome- 
na of nature; together with: their curiosity. And, 
lastly, from the fiction of. civil sovereigns, law- 
makers and politicians. The weakness and fool- 
ery of all which we shall ndw briefly manifest. 
First, therefore, it is certain, that such an excess 
of fear, as makes any one constantly and: ob- 
stinately to beliéve the éxistence of that, which 
there is no manner of ground neither from sense 
nor reason for, tending also to the great disquiet 
_ of men’s own lives, and the terror of their minds, 
cannot be accounted otlier than a4 kind of crazed- 
ness or distraction. Wherefore, the Atheists 
themselves acknowledging the generality of man- 
_kind to be possessed with such a belief of a Deity, 
when they resolve this into such an excess of 
fear ; it is all one, as if they should affirm, the ge- 
nerality of mankind to be frighted out of their wits, 
or crazed and distempered i in their brains: none 
- but a few Atheists, who being undaunted and un- 
dismayed have escaped this panic terror, remain- 
ing sober and in their right senses. But, whereas 
the Atheists thus impute to the generality of mati 
kind, not only light-minded credulity and phan- 
tastry, but also such an excess of fear, as. differs 
nothing at all from crazedness and distraction or 
madness; We affirm, on the contrary, that their 
supposed courage, stayedness and sobriety, is 
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really nothing else but the dull and sottish stu- 
pidity of their minds; dead and heavy incredu- 
lity, and earthly diffidence or distrust; by. reason 
whereof they will believe nothing but what they 
can feel or see. - . 

Theists indeed have a religious fear of God, 
which is consequent from him, or their belief of 
him (of which more afterwards); but the Deity 
itself, or the belief thereof, was not created by any 
antecedent fear, that is, by fear concerning men’s 
good and evil fortune; it being certain, that none 
are less solicitous concerning such events, than 
they who are most truly religious. The reason 
whereof is, because these place their chief good 
in nothing that is a\\orpioy, adiene, or in another's | 
power—and exposed to the strokes of fortune; but 
in that which is most truly their own, namely, the 
right use of their own will. As the Atheists, on 
the contrary, must needs, for this very reason, be 
liable to great fears and solicitudes concerning 
outward events, because they place their good 
and evil in the raQo¢ ndovmc xai Aurnc, the passion 
of pleasure and pain ;—or at least, denying natural 
honesty, they acknowledge no other good but | 
what belongs to the animal life only, and so is un- 
der the empire of fortune. And that the Atheists 
are indeed generally timorous and fearful, sus- 
picious and distrustful things, seems to appear 
plainly from their building all their politics, civil 
societies, and justice (improperly so called), upon 
that only foundation of fear and distrust. 

But the grand error of the Atheists. here is this, 
that they suppose the Deity, according to the 
sense of the generality of mankind, to be nothing 
but a mormo, bug-bear, or terriculum, an af- 
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‘frightful, hurtful, and most undesirable thing: 
whereas men every where invoke the Deity in 
their straits and difficulties for aid and assistance, 
looking upon it as exorable and placable; and by 
their trust and confidence in it, acknowledge its 
goodness and benignity. Synesius affirms, that 
though men were otherwise much divided in-their 
De Regno, opinions, yet ayaboy rov Ocov unvovaw amav- 
pees edit, T& amwavrayovu Kal copot kal Gsopor, they all 
_ Fetavii.) every where, both wise and unwise, agree 
in this, that God is to be praised, as one who is 
_ good and benign. 

If among the Pagans there were any hoi un- 
derstood that proverbial speech, gOoveody ro Saysc- 
vov, In the worst sense, as if God Almighty were 
of an envious and spiteful nature ;—these were cer- 
‘tainly but a few ill-natured men, who therefore 
drew a picture of the Deity according to their 
own likeness. For the proverb, in that sense, 
was disclaimed and cried down by all the wiser 
Pagans; as Aristotle, who affirmed the ‘poets to 
have lied in this, as well as they did in many 
Metaph.1.;, Other things; and Plutarch, who taxeth 
fom. Lata Herodotus for insinuating ro @sov wav 
si 704i ie ovspov TE Kal Tapa wesc, the Deity. uni- 

aie ‘anne versally (that is, all the gods) to be of an 
ronda envious and vexatious or spiteful dispo- 
oe a sition;—whereas himselfappropriated this 
857.tomii only to that evil demon or principle as- 
a serted by him, as appeareth from the 
life of P. Amilius,* written. by him, ‘where he 
affirmeth, not that zc Qeov xav gbovepov, the Deity 
universally was of.an envrous nature :—but, that 
there is a certain deity or demon, whose proper 


® Tom. ii, oper. p. 273. 
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task it is, to bring down all great and over-swell- 
ing buman prosperity, and so to temper every 
man’s life, that none may be happy in this world, 
sincerely and unmixedly, without a check of ad- 
versity ;—which is, as if a Christianshould ascribe 
it to the devil. And Plato* plainly declares the 
reason of God’s making the world at first, to have 
been no other than this, ayaboc jv, ayabp 8 ovdeic 
Wet ovdevoc: ovdéwore Eyylyvera: pOovoc; because he 
was good, and there is no manner of envy in that 
which is good.—From whence he also concluded, 
mavra ort paNora EBovrnOn yevioBar rapamAnow aurq, 
that God therefore willed all things should be 
made the most like himself ;—that is, after the best 
manner. But the true meaning of that ill-languaged 
proverb seems, at first, to have been no other, 
than what, besides Hesiod, the Scripture itself 
also attributes to God Almighty, that he affecteth 
to humble and abase the pride of men, and to pull 
down all high, towering, and Jofty things, whether 
as noxious and hurtful to the men themselves, or 
as in some sense invidious to him, and derogatory 
from his honour, who alone ought to be exalted, 
and no flesh to glory before him. And there hath ~ 
been.so much experience of such a thing as _ this 
in the world, that the Epicurean poet himself 
could not but confess, that there was some hid- 
den force or power, which seemed to havea spite 
to all over-swelling greatnesses, and affect to cast 
contempt and scorn upon the pride of men ; 


Usque adeo res humanas vis abdita queedam Lamb. 503. 
Obterit, et pulchrog fasces, szevasque secures, _[lib. v. ver. 
Proculcare, ac ludibrio sibi habere videtur. 1232.) 


* In Timeo, cap. xiv. p. 237. edit. Fabricii. 
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Where he plainly reeled and staggered. in his 
Atheism, or else was indeed a Theist, but knew 
it not; it being certain, that there can be po 
such force as this, “in regno atomorum,” in 
the reign or empire of senseless atoms.—And as 
- fer those among Christians, who make such a 
horrid representation of God Almighty, as one 
who created far the greatest part of mankind, for 
no other end or design, but only this, that he 
might recreate and delight himself in their eterval 
torments; these also do but transcribe or copy 
out their own ill-nature, and then read it in the 
Deity ; the Scripture declaring on the contrary, 
that God is love. Nevertheless these very per- 
sons, in the mean time, dearly hug and embrace 
God Almighty in their own conceit, as one that is 
fondly good, kind, and gracious to themselves ; 
he having fastened his affections upon their very 
persons, without any consideration of their disposi- 
tions or qualifications. | ae 

-- It is true, indeed, that religion is often express- 
ed in the Scripture by the fear of God, and fear 
hath been said to be “ prima .mensura Deitatis,” 
the first measure of the Divinity in us,—or the first 
impression, that religion makes upon men in this 
DPbnoxious and guilty state, before they have ar- 
rived to the true love of God and righteousness. 
But this religious fear is not a fear of God, as a 
mere arbitrary omnipotent Being, much jess as 
hurtful and mischievous (which could not be dis- 
joined from hatred); but an awful regard of him, 
as of one who 1s essentially just, and as wella 
punisher of vice and wickedness, as a rewarder of 
virtue ; Lucretius himself, when he describes this - 
religious fear of men, confessing it to be conjoined 
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with a conscience of their duty, or to include the 
same within itself ; 
Tunc populi gentesque tremunt, &c. P. 503. [lib. v. 


Ne quod ob admissam foede dictumve superbe, vers. 1223.) 
Poenarum grave sit solvendi tentpus adactum. 


And this is the sense of the generality of man- 
kind, that there being a natural difference of good 
and evil moral, there is an impartial justice in the 
Deity, which presideth over the same, and inclines 
it as well to punish the wicked, as to reward the 
virtuous: Epicurus himself acknowledging thus 
much, évOev xat peyiorac BAaBac olovra, roig Ep.ad Mences. 
kaxoic && Oswv exaycofat, Kal woerelac roic P 46. Gass. 


, e : [tom. v. oper. 
ayaBoic, Theists suppose, that there are vide etiam 


both great evils inflicted upon the wick- be, 6 12h 
ed from the gods ; and also great rewards °° °°! 

by them bestowed upon the good.—And this fear 
of God is not only beneficial to mankind in gene- 
ral, by repressing the growth of wickedness, but 
also wholesome and salutary to those very persons 
themselves, that are thus religiously affected, it 
being preservative of them both from moral evils, 
and likewise from the evils of punishment conse- 
quent thereupon. This is the true and genuine 
fear of religion, which when it degenerates into a 
dark kind, of jealous and suspicious fear of God 
Almighty, either as a hurtful, or as a mere arbi- 
trary and tyrannical Being, then is it looked upon 
as the vice or extreme of religion, and distin- 
guished from it by that name of SaoSamovia, super- 
stition —Thus is the character of a superstitious 
man given by Plutarch, otera: Ocovc elvat, a boar 
‘Aurnoove & Kai BrAaBepovc, that he thinks i. oper.] 
there are gods, but that they arenoxious and hurt- 
fal ; and avayxn Kat puctiy rov Seicainova, Kat pofreicBat 
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rove Ocovc, & superstitious man must needs hate 
God, as well as fear him.—“ The true fear of God 
(as the son of Sirach speaks) is the beginning of 
his love, and faith is the beginning of 
cleaving to him.” As if he should have 
said, The first entrance into religion is an awful re- 
- gardtoGodasthe punisher of vice; the second step 
forwards therein is faith or confidence in-God, 
whereby men rely upon him for good, and cleave 
to him ; and the top and perfection of all religion 
is the love of God above all, as the most amiable 
Being. Christianity, the best of religions, recom- 
mendeth faith to us, as the inlet or introduction 
into all true and ingenuous piety; for “he that 
cometh to God, must not only believe that he is, 
but also that he is a rewarder of those 
that seek him.” Which faith is better de- 
fined in the Scripture than by any scholastic, to be 
the substance of things (that are to be) hoped for, 
and the evidence of things not seen; that is, a 
confident persuasion of things that fall not under 
sight (because they are either invisible or future), 
and which also are to be hoped for. So that 
religious fear consisteth well with faith, and faith 
is near of kin to hope, and the result of both faith 
and hope is love; which faith, hope and love, do 
all suppose an essential goodness in the Deity. 
God is such a being, who, if he were not, were of 
all things whatsoever most to be wished for; it 
being indeed no way desirable (as that noble Em- 
peror concluded) for a man to live in a world 
void of a God and providence. He that believes 
a God, believes all that good and perfection in the 
universe which his heart can possibly wish or 
desire. It is the interest of none, that: there should 


Chap. xxv. 12. 


Heb. xi. 6. 
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be no God, but only of such wretched persons as 
have abandoned their first and only true interest 
of being good, and friends to God, and are de- 
sperately resolved upon ways of wickedness. 
The reason why the Atheists do thus grossly 
mistake the notion of God, and conceive of him 
differently from the generality of mankind, as a 
thing which is only to be feared, and must con- 
sequently be hated, is from nothing but their own 
vice and ill-nature. For, first, their vice so far 
blinding them, as to make them think, that the 
moral differences of good and evil have no foun-_ 
dation in nature, but only in law or arbitrary con- 
stitution (which law is contrary to nature, nature 
being liberty, but law restraint) ; as they cannot 
but really hate that which hinders them of their 
true liberty and chief good, so must they needs 
interpret the severity of the Deity so much spoken 
of against wickedness, to be nothing else but cru- 
elty and arbitrary tyranny. Again, it is a wretch- 
ed ill-natured maxim, which these Atheists have, 
that there is “‘ nulla naturalis charitas,” po natural 
charity,——but that ‘‘ omnis benevolentia Cie. de N. D. 
oritur ex imbecillitate et metu,” all bene- fears slit». 
volence ariseth only from imbecility and 7°: °P*] 
fear ;—that is; from being either obnoxious to an- 
_ other’s power, or standing in need of his help. So 
that all that is now called love and friendship 
amongst men, is, according to these, really no- 
thing, but either a crouching under another's 
power, whom they cannot resist, or else ‘‘ merca- 
tura quedam utilitatum,” a certain kind of mer- 
chandizing for utilities.—And thus does ae 
Cotta in Cicero declare their sense;“‘Ne = 
’ homines quidem censetis, nisi imbecilli essent, fu- 
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turos beneficos aut benignos ;” You conceive thet 
no.man would be any way beneficent or benevolent 
to another, were it not for his imbecility or indi- 
gence.—But as for God Almighty, these Atheists 
conclude, that upon the supposition of his exist- 
ence, there could not be so much as this spuri- 
ous love or benevolence in him neither towards 
any thing: because by reason of his absolute: and 
irresistible power, he would neither stand in need 
of any thing, and be deyoid of all fear. Thus the 
forementioned Cotta: ‘ Quid est pre- 
stantius banitate et beneficentia? Qua 
cum carere Deum vultis, neminem Deo nec Deum 
nec hominem carum, neminem ab eo amari vultis, 
Ita fit, ut non modo homines a diis, sed ipsi dil inter 
se ab aliis alii negligantur.” What is there more 
excellent than goodriess and beneficence? which 
when you will needs have God to be utterly de- 
void of, you suppose, that neither any god nor 
man is dear to the supreme God, or beloved, of 
him. From whence it will follow, that nat only 
men are neglected by the gods, but also the gods 
amongst themselves are neglected by one another. 
—Accordingly a late pretenderto politics, who in 
this manner discards all natural justice and cha- 
rity, determines concerning God,* “ Regnandi et 
puniendi eos, qui leges suas violant, jus Deo esse 
a sola potentia irresistibili ;” that he has no other 
right of reigning over men, and of punishing those 
who transgress his laws, but only from his irre- 
sistible power.— Which indeed isall one as to say, 
that God has no right at all of ruling over man- 
kind, and imposing commands. upon them, but 


Cic. ibid. 


* Hobbes, Elem. de Cive, cap. xv..§. 4. p. 112. et alias.’ 
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what he doth in this kind, he doth it only by force 
and power, right and might (or power) being very 
different things from one another, and there being 
no jus or right without natural justice; so that 
the word right is bere only abused. And con- 
sentaneously hereunto, the same writer farther 
adds,* “si jus regnandi habeat Deus ab omni- 
potentia sua, manifestum est obljgationem ad 
prestandam jpsi obedientiam incumbere homini- 
bus propter imbecillitatem ;” that if God's right 
of commanding be derived only from: his omui- 
potence, then it is manifest, that men’s obligations 
to obey him lie upon them only from their im- 
becility,—Or, as it is further explained by him, 
‘‘homines ideo Deo subjectos esse, quia omnipo- 
tentes non sunt, aut quia ad resistendum satis 
viriam non habent ;” that men are therefore only 
subject to God, because they are not omnipotent, 
or have not, sufficient power to resist bim.— Thus 
do we see plainly, how the Atheists, by reason of 
their vice and ill-nature (which make them deny 
all natural justice and honesty, all natural cha- 
rity and benevolence), transform the Deity into 
@ monstrous shape; such an omnipotent Being, 
as, if he were, could have nothing neither of jus- 
tice in him, nor of benevolence towards his crea- 
tures; and whose only right and authority of 
commanding them would be hisirresistible power ; 
whom his creatures could: vot place any hope, 
trast, and confidence in, nor have any other obli- 
gation to obey, than that of fear and necessity, 
proceediug from their imbecility, or inability to 
resist him. And such a Deity as this is indeed 
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@ mormo or buig-bear, a most formidable and 
affrightful thing. 

‘But all this is nothing but the Atheists’ false 
imagination, true religion representing a most 
comfortable prospect of things from the Deity ;. 
whereas on the contrary, the atheistic scene of 
things is dismal, hopeless, and forlorn, that there 
should be no other good, than what depends 
upon things wholly out of our own power, the 
momentary gratification of our insatiate appetites, 
and the perpetual pouring into a ‘‘ dolium pertu- 
sum,” a perforated and leaking vessel :—that our- 
selves should be but a congeries of atoms, up- 
on the dissolution of whose compages our life 
should vanish into nothing, and all our hope pe- 
rish: that there should be no providence over us, 
nor any kind and good-natured being above to 
‘take care of us, there being nothing without us 
but dead and senseless matter. True, indeed, 
there could be no spiteful design in senseless atoms, 
or a ‘dark unconscious nature. Upon which ac- 
De Saperst, CODE, Plutarch would grant, that ever 
[p. 164. tom. this atheistic hypothesis itself, as bad 
Hope] as it is, were, notwithstanding, to be 
preferred before that of an omnipotent, spiteful, 
and malicious being (if there can be any such hy- 
pothesis as this), a monarchy of the Manichean evil 
principle, reigningall alone over the world, without 
any cor-rival, and having an undisturbed empire. 
Nevertheless it is certain also, that there could be 
no faith nor hope neither in these senseless atoms, 
both necessarily and fortuitously moved, no more © 
than there could be faith and hope in a whirlwind, 
or in a tempestuous sea, whose merciless waves 
are Inexorable,.and deaf to all cries and suppli- 
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cations. For which reason Epicurus* Epitt. ies 
himself confessed, that it was better to P- 49: Gas. 
give credit to the fable of gods (as he calls it), 
than to serve the atheistic fate, or that material 
necessity of all things, introduced by those athe- 
istic philosophers, Leucippus and Democritus: 
Kpéirrov qv re wep Dew niOw karaxodovbeiy, jj 7 Tp Tw dvat- 
Kav eiuapulry o pey rep Awida Tapatrqoru virorypa per bewy 
dua ruin” n 88 atapairnrov eye Thy ava-yKny’ ‘Because 
there is hopes, that the gods may be prevailed 
with by worsbip and prayer ; but the other (ne- 
cessity) is altogether deaf and inexorable-—And 
though Epicurus thought to mend the matter, 
and make the atheistic hypothesis more tolerable, 
by introducing into it (contrary to the tenor of 
those principles) liberty of will in men; yet this, — 
being not a power over things without us, but our- 
selves only, could alter the case very little. Epi- 
curus himself was in a panic fear, lest the frame 
of heaven should sometime upon a sudden crack, 
and tumble about his ears, and this fortuitous 
compilement of atoms be dissolved into a chaos; | 
, b______ Tria talia texta 
Una dies dabit exitio; multosque per annos 
‘Sastentata ruet moles et machina mundi. 
And what comfort could his liberty of will then 
afford him,who placed all his happiness i in security 
from external evils? Tédoc rov pn voniew Oeove, pn 
goPcioba (saith Plutarch) : The atheistic icneae 
design in shaking off the belief of a God, [p. 165. tom. 
was to be without fear ;—but by means * ?*"! 

hereof, they framed such a system of things to 
themselves, as under which they could not have 


® Vide Diog. Laert. lib. x. segm. 134. p. 650.9 
> Lucret, lib. v. ver. 95. 
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the least hope, faith, or confidence. Thus running 
from fear did they.plunge themselves into fear ; 
for they, who are without hope, can never be free 
from fear. Endless of necessity must the fears 
and anxieties of those men be, who shake off that 
one fear of God that would only preserve them 
from evil, and have no faith nor hope in them. 
Wherefore wemight conclude upon better grounds 
than the Atheists do of Theism, that Atheism 
(which hath no foundation at all in nature nor in 
reason) springs first from the imposture of fear. 
For the faith of religion being the substance or 
confidence of such things not seen as are to be 
hoped for; atheistic infidelity must needs, on the 
contrary, be a certain heavy diffidence, despond- 
ence, and misgiving of mind, or a timorous distrust 
and disbelief of good to be hoped for, beyond the 
reach of sense ; namely, of an invisible Being om- 
nipotent, that exerciseth a just, kind, and gracious 
providence, over all those who commit their ways 
to him, with an endeavour to please him, both here 
‘tn this life and after death. But vice, or the love 


‘ _ of lawless‘liberty, prevailing over such disbeliev- 


ing persons, makes them by degrees more and 
more desirous, that there should be no God ; that 
is, no such hinderer of their liberty ; and to count 
wa happiness to be freed from the fear of him, 
whose. justice (if it were) they must needs be ob- 
noxious to. | | 

And now have we made it evident, that these 
Atheists, who make religion and the belief of a 
God to proceed from the imposture of fear, do first 
of all disguise the Deity, and put a monstrous, 
horrid, and affrightful vizard upon it, transform- 
ing it into such a thing, as can only be feared 
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and hated; and then do they conclude concern- 
ing it (as well indeed they may), that there is no 
such thing as this really existing in nature, but 
that it is only a mormo or bug-bear, raised up by 
men’s fear and fancy. Of the two, it might better 
be said, that the opinion of a God sprung from 
men’s hope of good, than from their fear of evil ; 
‘but really it springs neither from hope nor fear 
(however in different circumstances it raises both 
those passions in our minds) ; nor is it the impos- 
ture of any passion, but that whose belief is sup- 
ported and sustained by the strongest and clear- 
est reason, as shall be declared in due place. 
But the sense of a Deity often preventing ratioci- 
nation in us, -and urging itself more immediately 
upon us, it is certain, that there is also, besides a 
rational belief thereof, a natural prolepsis or an- 
ticipation in ‘the minds of men concerning it, 
which, by Aristotle, is called Mavrefa, a vaticina- 
tion. 4 

Thus have we sufficiently confuted the first 
atheistic pretence to solve the phenomenon of re 
* Jigion, and the belief of a God, so generally enter- 
_ tained, from the imposture of fear. We come now 
to tlie second, That it proceeded from the igno- 
rance of causes also, or men’s want of philosophy; 
they being prone, by reason of their innate curio- 
sity, where they find no causes to make or feign 
them ; and from their fear, im the absence of na- 
tural and necessary causes, to’ imagine supernatu- 
ral and Divine; this also affording them a hand- 
seme cover and pretext for their ignorance: for 
which cause these Atheists stick not to affirm of 
God Almighty, what some philosophers do of oc- 
cult qualities, that he is but “ perfugium et asylum 
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ignorantie,: a refuge and shelter for men’s igno- 
rance ;—that is, in plain and downright ranguage, 
the mere sanctuary of fools. 

And these two things are here commonly join- 
ed together by these Atheists, both fear, andigno- 
rance of causes, as which jointly concur in the 
production of Theism ; because, as the fear of 
children raises up bug-bears, especially in the 
dark, so do they suppose in like manner the fear of 
men, in the darkness of their ignorance of causes 
especially, to raise up the mormo, spectre, or 
phantasm of a God; which is thus intimated. by 
the Epicurean poet,» 

—_—____—_—_——Omnia caxcis 
In tenebris metuunt. 
: And accordingly Democritus gave this 
teph. Poe. 

Phil. 158. ex account of the original Theism or reli- 
Sexto. [vide — > eo” \» “ ’ ; e 
Sextam Em. SION, opwrrec ra ev roic merewporg wa0nuara ot 
Pir. me Me waAaol Twv avOowrwy, kaBarree Bpovrac Kat 
themat. §.24. aorpamwdac¢ Kal Kepavyovc, nAiov Te Kal oeAnVnC 
p- 554.) > \ , ~ \ 6 ’ 

exXetfec, edeyuzarovvro Oeovc olouevoe rourwy 
airioug ; that when, in old times, men observed 
strange and affrightful things in the meteors and 
the heaven, as thunder, lightning, thunderbolts, 
and eclipses, they not knowing the causes there- 
of, and being terrified thereby, presently imputed 
them to the gods.—And Epicurus declares this 
to have been the reason, why he took such great 
pains in the study. of physiology, that, by. finding 
out the natural and necessary causes of things, he 
might be able to free both himself and others from 
the terror of a God, which would otherwise in- 
vade and assault them ; the importunity of men’s 
minds, whenever they are at a loss for natural 


a Lucret. lib. ii. ver. 64, 55. 
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causes, urging them so much with the fear, suspi- 
eion, and jealousy, ofa Deity. 

- Wherefore the Atheists thus dabbling in physi- 
ology, and finding out, as they conceive, material 
and mechanical causes for some of the phenome- 
na of nature, and especially for such of them as 
the’ unskilful vulgar sometimes impute to God 
himself,. when they can prove eclipses (for exam- 
ple) to be no miracles, and render it probable, 
that thunder is not the voice of God Almighty 
himself, as it were roaring above in the heavens, 
merely to affright and amaze poor mortals, and 
make them quake and tremble ; and that thunder- 
bolts are not there flung by his own hands, as the 
direful messengers of. his wrath and displeasure ; 
they presently conclude triumphantly thereupon, 
concerning nature or matter, that it doth 


‘8 Tpsa sua per se, sponte, omnia Diis agere expers, 


do all things alone of itself without a God.—But . 
we shall here make it appear in a few instances, 
as briefly as we.may, that philosophy, and the 
true knowledge of causes, leads to God; and 
that Atheism is nothing but i ignorance of causes 
and of philosophy. 
1. For, first, no Atheist, who. derives all from 
seriseless atems, or matter, is able to assign any, 
cause.at all of himself, or. give any true account 
of the original.of his own soul or mind, it being 
utterly inconceivable and. impossible, that soul 
and mind, seuse, reason,and understanding, should 
ever arise from irrational and senseless matter, 
however modified ; or result from atoms, devoid 
of all. manner of qualities, that is, from mere mag- 
ak _ * Lueret. lib. ii, ver. 109)... 
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nitude, figwre, dite, and motion of parts: for 
though it be indeed absurd to say (as.thése Athe> 
ists allege) that laughing and erying things are 
inadé out of laughing ‘and crying prmciples, 


es Et ie potest non ex ridentibu’ factus, 

yet does it not therefore follow, that sensitive and 
rational beings might result from 4 composition of 
irtational and senseless atonis ; which, accerding 
to ‘the Democritic. hypothesis, have nothing in 
them but magnitude, figure, site; and motion, or 
rest, because laughing and crying are motions; 
which #esult fron: the mechanism of human bodies; 
ix such a manner erganized ;.but sense and un- 
derstanding: are neither local motion, nor. mechan- 
ism: And the case will be the very.same; both 
in the Anaximardrian or Hylopathian, and in the 
Stratonic or Hylozoic Atheism ; because sense and 
conscious understanding could no more result, ei- 
ther from thisé qualitits of heat and cold, moist 
and dry, conteinperéd together ; or from ihe mere 
organization of inanimate arid: senseless matter; 
thdi it could from the 


- Concursus, motus, ordo, positura, figure, 


of atoms devoid of all manner of qualities. Had 
there been once nothing but senseless matter, for- 
tuitously moved, there could never have emerged 
iiito being any soul.or mind, sense or understand- 
ing; beedusé no effect can possibly transcend the 
perfection of.its cause. Wherefore Atheists, sup- 
posing 'thetnselves,- arid all souls and minds, to 
have sprung from stupid and senseless. matter, 
 and-all that. wisdom,:-which is aby where id the 


* Lucret. lib. if; ver. 985. * 1. 1ib, i. ver. 686. 
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world, both political and philesaphical, to be the 
result of mere fortune and chance, must needs be 
‘concluded to-be grossly ignorant-of causes ; which — 
-had ‘they not ‘been, they could never have been 
-Atheists. .So that ignorance of causes is the 
seed; not-of Theism, but of Atheism; true phi 
losophy, and the knowledge:of the cause of our- 
‘selves, leading necessarily to a Deity.. 

Again, Atheists are ignorant of the cause of mo- 
tion in bodies also; by which, notwithstanding, 
they suppose all things to be done; that is, they 
are never able to solve this phenomenon so long 
as they are Atheists, and acknowledge ‘no other 
substance besides:matter or body. For,, frst, it'is 
undemably certain, that motion ts. not essential to 
all: body, as such, ‘because then no:particles of mat- .. 
‘ter could ever rest; and consequently there could 
-have ‘begn ‘no ‘generation, .nor no such -mundane 
‘system produced.as'this is, which requites a cer- 
tain proportionate commixture of motion and rest; 
no'gun;. nor ‘nioon, ‘nor earth, nor bodies of ‘ani- 
anals ; ‘since there could be no. coherent consist- 
ency ofiany thing,. when all things fluttered and 
avere in continual’separation and divulsion from 
one andther.. iAgain, it ‘is certain likewise, that 
matter ‘or body, as such, hath no power of moving 
itself freely ior spontaneously neither, ‘by will or 
appetite:; both ‘because the same ‘inconvenience 
would from hence ensue likewise, and because 
the phenomeha-or appearances do plainly evince 
‘the contrary. And as-for ‘that prodigiously-ab- 
surd paradoxof some few hylozoic Atheists, that all 
matter, as such, and therefore every smallest .par- 
ticle: thereof, ‘hath not-only life essentially belong- 
ing to it, but also perfect wisdom and knowledge, 

a 
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together with’ appetite,’ and self:moving! power, 
though ‘without animal: sense’ or consciousness‘ 
‘this, T say;' will be elsewhere in due:place further 
‘confuted. But the generality of the ancient Athe- 
‘ists, that is, the: Anaximandrians and Demoeri- 
tics, attributed no manner of life to matter, as such; 
and ‘therefore could ascribe no voluatary or spon- 
taneous motion ‘to ‘the same, but fortuitous only ; 
according to. that of the apie poet* _— 
cited, 

Nam certe neque consilio, primordia return 

Ordine se queeque, atque sagaei mente locaruut ; 

_ Nec quos queeque darent motus pepigere profecto. 
‘Wherefore these Democritics,‘as Aristotle some- 
‘where’ ‘intimates, were able to assign no other 
. cvause of motion, than only this, That one body 
‘moved another from eternity infinitely, so that there 
Was NO zpwroy xivovr, N0 first unmoved mover,— 
ever to be found ; because there is no beginning 
‘nor first in eternity. From whence. probably, 
that doctrine of some atheistic Stoics inAlex. 
Aphrodisius was derived, That there is 


Ales: Ap no first in the rank and order of causes. 
Pac? = -—In the footsteps of which philosophers 
‘Lend. ] 


@ modern writer seemeth to have trodden, 
‘when declaring himself after this manner ;* ‘‘ Si 
‘quis ab effectu quocunque, ad causam ejus imme- 
diatam, atque nde ad remotiorem,.ac sic perpetuo 
‘ratiociniatione ascenderit, non tamen.in eternum 
procedere poterit, sed defatigatus aliquando defi- 
ciet.” . If any ‘one will from whatsoever effect as- 
cend upward to its: Immediate cause, 7 Sa 


® Lib. i. ver. 1020. : 


» Vide Physic. lib. viii. cap. i. §. 3. P 796.. tom. 3 i. oper. et §. 27. 
p. 579. 
¢ Hobbes, Elem. Philosoph. part iv. cap. XXvi. p. 204, 
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thence to:a remoter, and.so onwards perpetually; 
in: his' ratiociaation ; yet shall he. never be ableto 
hold on'through all eternity; but .at ledgth being 
quite tired. out with his: journey, be forced to desist, 
or give over;—-W hich: seems to be all one: as if. be 
should have'said, one thing moved or cawsed.an- 
‘other infinitely from eternity, in which there heiag 
né‘beginning, there is consequently no. frst. mover 
orcause to be reached unto. But this infinite prar 
gress.of these Democritics, ip the order. of causés, 
and, their shifting off the. cause of .motion, .from 
one thing to another, without end or. begiining,. was 
rightly understodd by Aristotle,*. to be. indeed ithe 
aésigning of no cause of motion at all, cc aripay 
Movi, et prite Sevan xara guow Kevouv mpuroy,. they ‘adr 
knowledging (saith he) no: first..nover according 
- te: nature, must'needs make ‘an idle progress infi, 
netely ;—that ig, in the language of this philose« 
pher, assign no cause at all of mation... Epicurus 
therefore,. to mend the matter, though according 
to the principles of the atamic physiology, he dis- 
carded all other. qualities, yet did he notwitb- 
, standing admit this one quality of gravity or pon- 
derosity in atoms, pressing them.continually down: 
wards in infinite space. In which, as nothing 
could be more absurd nor unphilosophical thar 
to make upwards and downwards io infinite 
space, or a gravity tending to no centre, nor-place — 
of rest ; so did he not assign any cause of motion 
neither, but only in effect affirm, the atoms there- 
fore to tend downwards, because they did so; a 
quality of gravity, signifying only an endeavour to 
tend downwards, but why or wherefore, nobody 
knows. And itis all one as if Rpicurus should 

© Physic. Auscultat, lib, vil. cap. ii. p. 360. tom. foper: = 
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have said, that atoms: moved dewnwards. by.an 
occult quality; he:either betaking himself: ta:this 
as.an asylum,:a sanctuary,.oxs refuge, for hia gno- 
rance: ‘or:else mdeed, more. absurdly, making -his 
very: ignogance itself (disguised under that name 
of a.quality) te be the cause of motion. Thus 
the Atheists. universally either assigned: no cause 
at all for motion, as the Anaximandrians and. De- 
mocritics ; ov else no true. one,.as the Hylozoists ; 
when, to avoid incorporeal. substance, they wauld 
venture to attribute perfect understandings, appe- 
tite or will, and selfmaving power, to all senseless 
matter -whatsoever. But since it appears plainly, 
that matter or body cannot move itself, either the 
motion. of all badies must have no manner of 
cause; ‘or else mnst. there of necessity be same 
other substance hesides body, suclyas is self-active 
and hylarchical, or hath a natural power of ruling 
over matter.. Upon which latter account Plato 
rightly determined, . that, cogitation, which is self- 
activity.or autokinesy,.was, in. order of nature, 
hefore the local.moation of body, which is hetero- 
kinesy. Though. motion considered passively in 
bodies, or taken for. their translation, or. change 
of distance and place, be indeed a corporeal 
thiag, or a mode of those bodies themselves mav- 
ing; yet,:as.it is considered actively for the zts 
monens, that active force, which causes this trans- 
lation, or. change of place, so,is it an incopareal 
thing.; the energy of a self-active substance upon 
that sluggish matter or body, which cannot at all 
move itself.. Wherefore, in the bodies of animals, 
the. true and proper cause of motion, or the deter- 
mination thereof atleast, isnot the matter itself orga- 
nized, but the soul either as cogitative, or plasticly 
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self-actiye; yitally united thereunto,,and daturally 
ruling over it. But in the whole world it is either 
God himself, originally impressing a certain quan- 
tity of motion upon the matter af the universe, 
and constantly conserving the same, according to 
that of the Scripture, ‘In him we live and. Bae ta 
moye” (which seems to have been the 
sense also of that noble Agrigentine poet and phi- 
lesopher,’ when he desoribed.God top be.only ‘a 
pure or hely mind, that with swift thoughts agitates 
the whole world”); or else it is instrumentally au 
inferior created spirit, soul, or life of nature; that.is, 
a subordinate hylarchical principle, which bath a 
powerof moving matter regularly, according to the 
alireetion.of asuperior perfect Mind. Aud thus.do 
we see again, that ignorance of qauses is the seed 
of Atheism, and not of Theism; no Atheists being 
able to assign a true cause of motion, the know- 
ledge whereof plainly leadeth to.a God. 
‘Furthermore, those Atheists,.who acknaw- 
ledge no other. principle of things but senseless 
anatter fortuitously moved, must needs be jgno- 
rant also of the cause of that grand phenaqmenon, 
called by Anstotle, the.ro e xat xalwe, the well 
and fit in nature ;---that.is, of the most artificial 
frame of the whole mundane system ia general, 
and of the.bqdies of animals in.particular, together 
with the conspising harmony of all. For they, 
abo: boasted themselves able to give natural 
gauses of all. things whatsoever, without .a God, 
can give no.other.cause at all of this phenomenon, 
hat only that the world -happened by chance.to be 
thus made as itis. Now, they, who make fortune 


* Empedocles, cujus versus duos vide apud Ammonium Comm. in 
librum Aristot. epi ‘Eppnyreiac, p. 107. edit. Aldine. 
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and chance to be the only cause of this so-admi- 
rable phenomenon, the most regular and artificial 
frame and harmony of the universe, they either 
maké themere absence ‘and ‘want of a cause, to 
bea cause, fortune and chance being nothing else 
but the absence or want of an intending cause ; or 
else do they make their own ignorance of a cause, 
and they know not how, to be a cause; as the 
author of the Leviathan* interprets the meaning 
hereof: ‘“ Many times (saith he) men put for cause 
of natural events their own ignorance, but dis- 
guised in other words; as when they say, that 
fortune is the cause of things contingent; that 
is, of things whereof they know no cause.” Or 
they affirm, against all reason, one contrary to be 
the cause of another, as confusion to be the cause 
of order, pulchritude, and harmony; chance and 
fortune, to be the cause of art and skill; folly 
and nonsense, the cause of the most wise and re- 
gular contrivance: or lastly, they deny it to have 
any cause at all, since they deny an intending 
cause, and there cannot possibly be any ‘other 
cause of artificialness and ‘conspiring harmony, 
than mind and wisdom, counsel and contrivance. 

But because the Atheists here make some pre- 
tences for this their ignorance, we shall not con- 
ceal any of them, but bring them all to light; to 
the end that we may discover their weakness and 
foolery. ‘First, therefore, they pretend, that: the 
world is not so artificially and well made, but that 
it might have been made much better, and that 
there are many faults and ‘flaws to be found 
therein ; from ‘whence they would infer, that it was 
not made by a perfect God, he being supposed by 


" Cap. xi. et alias. 
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Fheists:to be no ‘bungler, but a perfect Mind, dr 
a Being infinitely good’ and wise, who therefore 
should have made all things for the best. 

- But this being already set down by itself, as a 
twelfth. atheistic objection against a Deity, we 
must. reserve:the confutation thereof for its proper 
piace. Only we shall observe thus much here by 
the. way; that those Theists of later times, who, 
either because they fancy a mere arbitrary Deity ; 
or because their faith in the Divine Goodness is but 
weak ; or because they judge of things according 
to their own private appetites and selfish passions, 
and not with a free uncaptivated universality of 
mind, and an impartial regard to the good of the 
whole; or because they look only upon the pre- 
sent scene of things, and take not the future in- 
to consideration, | nor have a comprehensive view 
of the whole plot of Divine Providence together ; 
or lastly, because we mortals do all stand upon 
tao-low a ground; to take a commanding view and 
prospect ‘upon the whole frame of things; and our 
shallow understandings are not able to fathom the 
depths of the Divine wisdom, nor trace all the 
methods and designs of Providence; grant, that 
the world-might have been made much better than 
now it is; which indeed is all one as to say, that 
it is not well made: these neoteric-Christians (I 
say) seem hereby to give a much greater advantage 
to the Atheists, than the Pagan Theists themselves 
heretofore did, who stood their ground, and gene- 
rously maintained agaist them, that Mind being 
the maker ofall things, and not fortune or chance, 
nor arbitrary self-will, and irrational-humour om- 
_ nipotent, the ré Bérerov; that which is absolutely 
the best in every case, so far as the necessity of 


- 
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things would admit, and in compliance with the 
good of the whole, was the measure and rule hoth 
of nature and Proyidence, ~~ | 

Again, the atomic Atheists further allege; that 
though there be many things in the world, which 
serve well for uses, yet it does ‘not at all follow, 
that therefore they were made intentionally and 
designedly for those uses; because, thongh things 
‘happen by chance tobe so or 69 made, yet: miay 
they serve for something or other afterward, and 
have their several uses consequent. Wherefore 
all the things of nature happened (say they)’ by. . 
chance to be so made as they are, and their-several] 
uses notwithstanding were consequent, or follow- 
ing thereupon. Thus the Epicurean poet; © 





Lucret. 1. iv, Nil ideo natum est in corpore, ut uti 


$67. Lamb. 
[res 832, Possemus, sed quod natum est id procreat usum. 


Nothing in man’s body was made out of design 
for any use; but all the several parts thereof, 
happening to be so made as they are, their uses 
were consequent thereupon.—In like manner the 
Phys. Li. old atheistic philosophers in Aristotle 
ian [p> oad concluded, rove oovrae && dayne dvorsihat, 

rove pev sumpooBiouc o€ic, arerw@eione mtpoe 70 
haipeiy, rove de yousiouc wharbic; kal Yonatuove wpoe TO 
Asaivery viv rpogay’ ewe Ov Tovrov"  Evexs ‘peviaiiat, adda 
quptereiy’ epoleog & kat met rov &Awv- pep, ev dose 
Sox: urapyely ro evexe tov’ - That the former: teeth 
were made by material or mechanical necessity, 
thin and sharp, by méans whereof they became 
fit for cutting’; but the jaw-teeth thick and broad, 
whereby they. ‘became useful for the grinding of 
food. But neither of therm were intended to be 
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auch, for the.agke of these ypses, but happened by - 
ebance only. And the like concerning all the 
other, parts. of the body, which seem to be made 
for ends.-- Accordingly the same Aristotle repre- — 
sents the sense of those ancient Atheists, concern- 
ing the other parts of the universe, or things of 
nature, that they were all Jikewise made such, by 
the necessity of material (ar mechanical) motions - 
undirected, and yet had nevertheless their several 
uses consequent upon this their accideftal struc- 
ture. Ti xwAve rny guow un EveKa TOU ToLELY, pnd ore 
Bédriov, qAX’ Gawsp tee o Zede, ovy Saws tav airov av&yon, 
add’ & avayxnc, &c. - What hinders but that nature 
might act without any respect to ends or good and 
better, as Jupiter, or the heaven, raineth not ip- 
tentionally, to make the corn grow, but from ne- 
cessity ? because the vapours, being raised up into 
the middle region, and there refrigerated and 
condensed, must needs descend down again in the 
form of water. But this happens by mere chance, 
and without any intention, that the grain is made 
to grow thereby; as the contrary sometimes hap- 
pens by the excess of it. 

But to this we reply, that though a thing, that 
happens accidentally to be so or so made, may 
afterward, notwithstanding, prove often service- 
able for some use or other; yet, when any thing 
consisteth.of many parts, that are all artificially 
' proportioned together, and with much curiosity 
accommodated one to anather, any one of which 
parts. having been wanting, or otherwise in the least 
placed and djsposed of, would have rendered the 
whole altogether inept.for such a use ; then may 
we well conclude it not to have been made. by 
chance, .but by counsel and design, intentionally, 
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for such uses. As, for example, ‘the eye, whose 
structure and fabric - consisting ‘of many’ parts 
(humours and meinbranes), ‘is so artificially coni- 
posed, no reasonable ‘person, who considers the 
whole anatomy’ thereof, and the: curiosity of ‘ite 
structure, ‘can think otherwise’ of it; but:that it was 
mnade ‘out of désign for the use of seeing ; ‘and:did. 
~ not happen accidentally to'be'so made, and then 
the use of seéing’ follow; as the Bpicareim ‘poet 


would fain persuade us, | : reo 
aoa ew e 3% yP : tay : 


RP, 96r. Lamb.: Lutnina né facias ocoloram clara oresta, > aT AG 
{lib. iv. vey. es ut possinzus. oe 
$25.) . 
peoa eae , ' a lf 
Yous are byl all means to take: heed of. iteisicien 
_ that so-dangerous opinion {to Atheism), that eyes 
were made for the sake of seeing, and. ears for the 
sake of héaring.—But for @:man to, think; that not 
only eyes. happened to-be so made; and.the use. of 
seeing unintended followed; but alse, that in. all 
the sameé animals, ears happetied to:be so made 
tao, and the use of hearing followed them ; and a 
mouth and tongue happened to be so made like- 
wise, and the use of eating, and (in men) of speak- 
ing, was also accidentally consequent thereupon ; 
and feet were in the same animals made by chance 
too, and the use of walking followed; and hands 
made in them by chance also, upon which.so 
many necessary uses. depend; besides innume- 
rable other parts of the: body, both similar and 
organical, none. of. which could have been. ‘want 
ing, without rendering the whole inept or useless.; 
I say, to think, that-.all these things should hap- 
pen by chance to be thus made in every one and 
the same animal, and not designed by: mind ér 
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- gounsel,:that they might jointly concur ‘and con, 
tiubute:to the good. of: the whole; ‘this argues the 
greatest !iasenrsibility: of mind imaginable: But 
shis absurd and. ridiculous conceit hath been long 
since’ so: industriausly ¢onfuted;:.and the folly 
thereofi ‘manifested: by: that::learned: Pagan: phir 
Losopher:and physician, ‘Galen,: in: his book : of 
the ‘Use of, Parte, that it, would be altogether sur 
perfluous to inkist any meré upon'it." : 

. Wherefore, that the former. teath: are made thin 
and sharp, and the jaw-teeth thick:and broad, by 
chance only, and not for use, waa oue of the De- 
moocritic .datages;-as also, that nothing in the 
clouds and meteors was intended: for the. good of 
this: habitable. earth, within whose atmesphere 
they are contained, -bat all proceeded from: mate 
mal and. mechanical necessity. Which conceit, 
though :Cartesius. seem to have written his whele 
book of Meteors in favour of, he beginning it :with 
the derision of tliose, who ‘‘seat God in-the clouds, 
and: imdgine his hands to be employed in opening 
and shutting the cloisters of the winds, in sprink- 
ling the flowers with:dews, and. thander-strikiag 
the tops of mountains ;” .and. closing his discourse 
with this; boast;,; that he had now made it mani- 
fest, there. was: no need; to, fly:to miztacies, (that ia, 
to bringin a God: upon the stage) .to.solve those 
phenomena ; yet were it easy enough to demon- - 
strate the defectiveness of. those his mechanical 
undertakings in sundry particulars, and to evince 
that all, those thiggs could not be carried on with 
sudh constantregularity, by mere fortuitous me- 
chanism,. without, any. superior principle'to guide 
and: steer them. ‘Nevertheless, we acknowledge, 

* Vide Lactant, de Opificio Dei, cap. vi. p. 1003. ’ 
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that God and nature do things every where, in 
the most frugal and compendious way, and witli 
the least operoseness; and. therefore that Ure me- 
chahit powers are not rejected, but, taken m, 86 
fdr as they could comply serviceably with the in- 
tellectual' inodel and platform; but still se, as 
that all is supervised by oné undetstanding and 
intending Cause, and nothing passes without his 
approbation, who; when either those mechanic 
powers fall short, or the ‘stubborn necessity of 
matter proves uncompliant, does wverrate the 
saie, ‘and supply the defetts thereof, by that 
whiich is vital; and’ that without settibg ‘his own 
hands immediately to every work tow, there being 
a subservient minister under him, an artificial a+ 
tate, which, as .an Archeus of the whole world} 
governs the flactuating mechanism thereof, and 
does all things faithfally, for ends and | purposes; 
intended by ‘its director. 

But our atomic Atheists still farther allege, 
that though it might well seem ‘strange, that mat: 
ter fortaitously moved should, at: the very first 
yamp, fall mto such a regular frame as this is, 
having ‘so many aptitudes for uses, so many ‘cor 
réspondences between several things, and such 
an agreeing harmony im the whole; yet ourht it 
not ‘fo seem & jot strange, if dtoms, by motion; 
makin? atl possible combinatious and contextares; 
and trying ‘all manner ‘of ‘conclusions and experi- 
ments, should, after mnumerable other freaks, and 
disceongruous forms produced, in length of time 
fall'into sucha system as this is. Whebefore they 
affirm, ‘that -this earth of ours, at frst, aah 
forth divers nvonstrous ‘and irregular a 
animals ; | 
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Grba peduzh partim, manuum viduata vicissim; — Laecret. |. v.' 
Multa sine ore etiam, sine voltu cseoa reperta. F; 476. o. 
ver, 838 


Some without feet, some without hands, some 
with a mouth and face, some wanting fit muscles 
and nerves for the motion of their members.— 
And the old. philosophic Atheists were so frank 
and lavish herein, that they stuck not to affirm, 
amongst those monstrous shapes of animals, there 
were once produced centaurs, and scyllas, and 
chimeras; ‘Bovyevn Kat | avdporpwoa, mixedly boviform 
and hominiform—biform and triform animals. But 
Epicurus, a little ashamed of this, as that which 
must needs look oddly and ridiculously, and 
seeming more cautious and castigate, pretends to 
correct the extravagancy of this fancy ; 


Sed neque centauri fuerunt, neque temporeinullo payee 1. « 


Esse queat duplici natura, et corpore bino, ou ae 
Ex alienigenis membris compacta potestas. ee ] 


Nevertheless, there were not then ay centaurs, 
nor biform and triform anitnals;—he adding, that 
they, who feigned such things as these, might as 
well fancy rivers flowing with golden streamé, 
and trees germinating sparkling diathonds and 
such vastly gigantean men, as could stride over 
seas, and take up mountains in their clutches, 
and turn. the heavens about with the strength of 
their arms. Against all which, notwithstanding, 
he éravely gives sucha reason, as plainly ovet- 
throws his own principles } 

Res sic quzeque suo ritu prnedit, et omnes - 480. 

aco nature certo discriming servant. (ver. deel 


Because things, by a certain covenant of alae: 
always keep up their specific differences, ‘without 


5 oe | 
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being confounded together:—For what covenant 
of nature can there be in infinite chance? or what 
law can there be set.to the saeai.aa gh et be 
motions of atoms, to circumscribe them by? J 
Wherefore it must be acknowledged, that, ac- 
cording to the genuine hypothesis of the atomic 
Atheism, all imaginable forms of inanimate bo- 
dies, plants, and animals, as centaurs, scyllas 
and chimeras, are producible by the fortuitous 
motions of matter, there being nothing to hinder 
it, whilst it doth 


* Omnimodis coire, atque omnia pertentare, 
Quzecunque inter se: possint congressa creare; 


put itself into all kind of combinations, play all 
manner of freaks, and try all possible peucinsion 
and experiments. , 
But they pretend, that: these monstrous irre- 
gular shapes of animals were not therefore now 
to be found, because.by reason of their inept fa- 
bric, they could not propagate their kind by ge- 
neration, as neither.indeed preserve their own in- 
dividuals. Thus does Lucretius eo the sense 
of en 7 ; 





Quoniam natura absterruit anctum, 
“Nec potuere cupitum etatis tangere florem , 
Nec: reperire —_ nev jangi per veneris res. es 


Lamb. p. 476. 
{lib.v.ver.844. ] 


And, that. this atheistic doctrine was older than 
Epicurus, appeareth from these words of Arisy 
Nat, Ausc, tOotle; orov pey oby aravra oven, ravra jev 
[pao toni. taw0n amo Tou” avTopdrou ‘ovorayra “ emerndetog” 
i. oper.] dca S& pn ovrwe, amw\ero, Kablirep "Euwe- 
Poe ae er 


. " ‘aie lib.v. ver. 191. . o 
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SoxAne Atyes ra Bovyevn Kat avdpowpwpa’ When aninials 
happened at first to be made, in all manner of 
forms, those of them‘ only were preserved, and 
continued to the present time, which chanced to 
be fitly made (for generation), but all the others 
‘perished, as Empedocles affirmeth of the partly- 
ox and partly-man-animals.—Moreover, the an- 
cient both Anaximandrian and Democritic Athe- 
‘ists concluded, that, besides this one world of - 
ours, there were other infinite worlds (they con- 
ceiving it as absurd to think, there should be but 
one only. world in infinite space, as that, in a vast 
ploughed and sowed field, there should grow up 
only one ear of corn, and no more); and they 
would have us believe, that amongst these infinite 
worlds (all of them fortuitously made) there is 
not one of a thousand, or, perhaps, of ten thou- 
sand, that hath such regularity, concinnity, and 
harmony in it, as this world that we chanced to 
emerge in. Now it cannot be thought strange (as 
they suppose), if, amongst infinite worlds, one or 
two should chance to fall into some regularity. 
They would also confidently assure us, that the 
present system of things; in this world of ours, 
shall not long continue such as it is, but after a 
while fall: into confusion and disorder again ; 


‘ 


* Mundi naturam totius ctas ° 
Matat, et ex alio terram status excipit alter, 
Quod potuit nequeat, possit quod non tulit ante: 


The same wheel of fortune, which, moving up- 


ward, hath brought into view this scene of things 
that now is, turning round, will, some time or 





' ® Luucret. lib. v. ver. 832, 
VOL. III. U 

4 
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‘other, carry it all away again, mtroducing a new 
one in its stead :—and then shall we have Cen- . 
taurs, and Scyllas and Chimeras again, all man- 
ner of inept forms of animals, as before. 

But because men may yet be puzzled with the 
‘universality and constancy of this regularity, and 
its long continuance through so many ages, that 
there are no records at all of the contrary any 
where to be found: the atomic Atheist further 
adds, that the senseless atoms, playing and toy- 
ing up and down, without any care or thought, 
and from eternity trying all manner of tricks, 
conclusions, and experiments, were at length (they 
know not how) taught, and by thenecessity of things 
themselves, as it were, driven, to a certain kind 
of trade of artificialness and methodicalness ; so 
that though their motions were at first all casual 
and fortuitous, yet in length of time they became 
orderly and artificial, and governed by a certain 
law, they contracting as it were upon themselves, 
by long practice and experience, a kind of habit 
_of moving regularly; or else being, by the mere 
necessity of things, at length forced so to move, 
as they should have done, had art and wisdom 
directed them. Thus Epicurus 3 in his epistle to 
Herodotus,* adda : ‘pay vrolnireioy Kal ‘ry 
gvow wodda Kat ravroia UTd THY avrwY Tw 
moayparwy S8ayOnvat re xat dvayxacOnvar It must be 
held, that nature is both taught and necessitated 
by the things themselves:—or else, as Gassendus 
interprets the words, “ quadam yeluti naturali 
necessariaque doctrina sensim imbuta ;’—~by little 


P. 28. Gass. 


® Apud Diog. Laert. lib. x. segm. 75. p. 633. 
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and little embued with a certain kind of natural 
and necessary doctrine. 

To which atheistic pretences we shall briefly 
reply, first, That it is but an idle dream, or rather 
impudent forgery, of these Atheists, that hereto~ 
fore there were in this world of ours all manner 
of monstrous and irregular shapes of animals pro- 
duced, Centaurs, Scyllas, and Chimeras, &c. and 
indeed at first none but such; there being not 
the least footstep of any such thing appearing in 
all the monuments of antiquity, and traditions of 
former times: and these Atheists being not able 
to give any manner of reason, why there should 
not be such produced as well at this present time, 
however the individuals themselves could not 
continue long, or propagate by generation; or at . 
least why it should not happen, that, in some ages 
or countries, there were either all Audrogyna, of 
both sexes, or else no animal but of one sex, 
male or female only ; or, lastly, none of any sex 
at all. Neither is there any more reason to give 
credit to these Atheists, when (though enemies to 
divination) they would prophesy concerning fu- 
ture times, that, in this world of ours, all shall 
some time fall into confusion and nonsense again. 
And, as their infinity of worlds is an absolute 
impossibility, so, to their bold and. confident as- 
sertion concerning those supposed other worlds; 
as if they had travelled over them all, that, 
amongst ten thousand of them, there is hardly 
one, that hath so much regularity in it as this 
world of ours, it might be replied, with equal 
confidence, and much more probability of reason, 
that were every planet about this sun of ours a 
habitable earth, and every fixed star a sun, having 

v2 
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likewise its several. other planets or habitable 
earths moving round about it, and not any one 
of thése desert or uninhabited, but all peopled 
‘with animals; we say, were this so extravagant 
supposition true, ‘that there would not be found 
any one ridiculous or inept system amongst them 
all, but that the Divine art and wisdom (which 
being infinite, can never be defective, nor any 
where idle) would exercise its dominion upon all, 
and every where i impress the Sculpie and nig oe. 
tures of itself. . 

' In the next place we affirm, That the ‘sHullens 
motions of senseless atoms, trying never so many 
experiments and conclusions, and making never 
so: many combinations and aggregate forms of 
things, could never be able to produce so much 
as the form.or system of one complete animal, 
with all the organic parts thereof so artificially 
disposed (each of these being as it were a little 
world), much less the system of this great world, 
with that variety of animals in it; but least of 
all could it constantly continue such regularity 
and artificialness every where: for, that the fortui- 
tous motions of irrational, senseless, and stupid 
matter should in length of. time grow artificial, 
and contract a habit of acting as regularly and 
methodically, as if perfect art or wisdom had di- 
rected them, this is the most prodigious nonsense 
imaginable, and can be accounted no other than 
atheistic fanaticism. | 

. Jt is no more possible, that the fertile mo- 
tion of dead and senseless matter should ever from 
itself be taught and necessitated to. produce such, 
an orderly aod regular system as the frame of this 
whole world is, together with the bodies of. ani-. 
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mals, and constantly to continue the same,. than 
that a man perfectly illiterate, and neither able to 
write nor read, taking up a pen iato. his hand, and 
making all manner of scrawls, with ink upon pa- 
per, should at length be taught and necessitated, 
by the thing itself, to write a whole quire of paper 
together, with such characters, as being deci-. 
phered by acertain key, would all prove cohe- 
rent philosophic sense; or than that we ourselves 
writing down the mere letters of the alphabet, 
transposedly, any how, as it happens, without the 
least thought, either of words or sense, after our 
scribblinga long time together what was altogether 
insignificant, should at length have been taught 
and necessitated by the thing itself, without the 
least study and consideration of our own, to write 
this whole volume. Or, to use avother instance, this 
is no more possible, than that tea or a dozen per- 
sons, altogether unskilled in music, having several 
instruments given them, and striking the strings — 
or keys thereof, any how, as it happened, should, 
after some time of discord and jarring, at length 
be taught and necessitated to fall into most exqui- 
site harmony. and contiue the same ee 
edly for several hours together. 

Wherefore, if it be ridiculous for one, that hath 
read over the works of Plato or Aristotle, or 
those: six books of T. Lucretius Carus, De Na- 
tura Rerum, to contend, that possibly the letters 
of those baoks might be all put together by chance, 
or scribbled at random, without the least thought 
or study of the writer, he having also no. manner 
of philosophic skill in him; or for one, that hears 
ten or a dozen persons playing in concert upow 
instruments of music, and making ravishing har- 
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mony, to persuade himself, that none of those 
players had, for all that, the least of musical art 
or skill in them, but struck the strings as it hap- 
pened; it must needs be much more ridiculous 
and absurd, to suppose this artificial system of 
the whole world to have resulted from the fortui- 
tous motion of senseless atoms, without the direc- 
tion of any art or wisdom, there being much more 
of sense, art, and philosophy therein, than in any 
philosophic volume or poem ever written by men; 
and more of harmony and proportion, than in any 
composition of vocal music. ‘We conclude there- 
fore with Aristotle, asvvaroy S& TavTa TOUTOV 
bie vik [pe © Exe tov rodroy’ that it is absolutely im- 
475.tom.i. possible things’ should have come to 
a pass after this manner;—that is, by mere 
fortune and chance, and without the direction of 
any Mind or God. The Divine Mind and Wis- 
dom hath so printed its seal or signature upon 
the matter of the whole corporeal world, as that 
fortune and chance could never. possibly have 
counterfeited the same. 

Notwithstanding all which, the ancient Athe- 
ists would undertake, by their wonderful skill in 
logic, to demonstrate, that the frame of nature 
could not possibly be made by any intending 
cause, and for the sake of ends and uses; as, for 
example, that eyes could not be first of all made 
intentionally for the use of seeing, nor ears inten- 
tionally for the use of hearing, and so for the 
rest; because, forsooth, these things were all of 
them, in order of time and nature, before their 
several uses. The argument is seriously pro- 
pounded by Lucretius, after this manner :— 
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‘Nec fuit ante, videre, ocalorum lumina nata, Lamb. p. 367. 
Nec dictis orare, prius quam lingua creata est; —_({lib._iv. ver. 
Sed potius longe linguz preecessit origo tl 

- Sermonem, multoque create sunt prius aures, 
Quam sonus est auditus; et omnia denique membra 
Ante fuere, ut opinor, eorum quam fuit usus. 

Haud igitur potuere utendi crescere causa. 


To this sense : There was no such thing as seeing 
before eyes were made, nor hearing before ears, 
nor speaking before the tongue. But the original 
of the tongue much preceded speech : so likewise 
eyes and ears were made before there was any 
seeing of colours or hearing of sounds. In like 
manner, all the other members of the body were 
produced before their respective uses. And there- 
fore they could not be made intentionally, for the 
sake of those uses.—The force of which. argument 
consisteth in this proposition: That whatsoever is 
wade for the sake of another thing, must exist in 
time after that other thing, for whose sake it was 
made: or, That, for which any thing is made, 
must not only be, in order of nature, but also of 
time, before that which is made for it.—And this 
that Epicurean poet endeavours to prove by sun- 
dry instances; 


At contra conferre manu certamina pugne, 
Ante fait multo quam lucida tela volarent, &c. 


Ibid. 
Darts were made for the sake of fighting, but 
fighting was before darts, or else they had-never 
. been invented. Bucklers were excogitated and 
devised, for the keeping off of blows and strokes, 
but the. declining of strokes was before buek- 
‘lers. So were beds contrived for the sake of 
resting and sleeping, but resting and sleeping were 
alder than beds, and gave occasion for the in: 
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vention of them. Cups were intended and de- 
signed for the sake of drinking, which they would 
not have been, had there not been drinking be- 
fore—According to the force of which instances, 
the poet would infer, that whosoever affirms eyes 
to have been made for the sake of seeing, must 
suppose, in like manner, there was some kind of 
seeing or other before eyes. But since there was 
no seeing at all before eyes, therefore could not 
eyes be made for the sake of seeing. And this 
is the atheistic demonstration, that the parts of 
men’s bodies, and other things of nature, could 
not be made by any intending cause, for the sake 
of ends and uses. 

But it is evident, that this nee of Atheists dif- 
fers from that of all other mortals, according to 
‘which, the end, or that for which any thing is 
made, is only in intention before the means, or 
that which is.made for it, but in time and execu- 
tion after it. And thus was the more effectual 
way of fighting and doing execution, for whose 
sake darts were invented, in time after darts, and 
only in intention before them. It is true, indeed, 
that fighting in general was before darts, sleeping 
before beds, and drinking before cups ; and there- 
by did they give occasion for men to think of 
means for the more effectual fighting, and more 
commodious sleeping and drinking; men being 
commonly excited from the experience of things, 
and the sense of their needs and wants, to exco- - 
gitate and provide fit means and remedies.- But 
it doth not therefore follow, that the Maker of the 
world could not have at once beforehand a pre- 
ventive knowledge of whatsoever would be useful 
and for the good of animals, and'so make them 
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intentionally for those uses. Wherefore the argu- 
ment should have been framed thus; Whatsoever 
any thing is made for, as the end, that must needs 
be, in the knowledge and intention of the maker, 
before the existence of that which is made for it. 
And, therefore, if eyes were made for the sake or 
end of seeing, seeing must of necessity be in the 
knowledge and intention of the maker of eyes, 
before there were any eyes actually existing. But 
there could be no knowledge of seeing before there 
were any eyes. Wherefore eyes could not be made 
for the sake of seeing. 

And this indeed is the genuine scope and drift 
of the premised atheistic argument, however it 
were disguised by them in their manner of pro- 
pounding it. The reason whereof was, because 
they took it for granted, that all knowledge, as 
such, is derived by sense from the things them- 
selves known pre-existing. From whence it fol- 
lows, that there could be no knowledge of vision 
or seeing, before there was actual seeing and eyes; 
and so they think it to be demonstrated, that 
eyes could not be made by any Deity for the 
sake of seeing before there was seeing; no more 
than spectacles by men for the sake of eyes, 
before there were eyes. Thus does =: __ 
the Epicurean poet conclude triumph- ine 
antly ; . 851.]. 


Illa quidem seorsum sunt omnia, que prius ipsa 
Nata, dedere suz post notitiam utilitatis. 

Quo genere imprimis sensus et membra videmus. _ 
Quare etiam atque etiam procul est, ut credere possis, 
Utilitatis ob officium potuisse creari. 


That is, The members of men’s bodies, and or- 
gans of sense, were first made by themselves, and 


\ 
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‘then did they afterward give the notice or know- 
ledge of their several utilities ; none of which could 
have been had before. Wherefore we affirm again 
and again, that it is impossible these things should 
have been made designedly for their uses. 

So that the controversy is at last resolved wholly 
into this; Whether or no, all knowledge and un- 
derstanding, as such, universally does arise from 
things antecedently existing without the knower? 
Which being asserted by Atheists, they conclude 
_ from thence, that the things of the world could 
not be made by the previous counsel, contrivance, 
and intention of any understanding Deity, but 

that they all blundered out themselves, one after 
‘another, according to the train or sequel of the 
fortuitous motions of matter; and that from thence 
knowledge and understanding, counsel and inten- 
tion, sprung up afterward, as junior to things, and 
the world. But this being already made the ele- 
venth atheistic argument against a Deity, viz. That 
all knowledge and mental conception is the infor- 
mation of the things themselves known, existing 
before and without the knower, and a passion © 
from them; and therefore that the world must 
needs be before any knowledge or conception of 
it, and no knowledge or conception before the 
world, as its cause—we shall refer the answer to 
it, and confutation of it, to its proper place ; where 
we shall plainly demonstrate, that knowledge or 
' understanding is not, in its own nature, ectypal, 

but archetypal; and that it is older than the world 
and the Maker of all things. 

But the Atheists yet further urge, against the 
proving of a God from the ro & «ai cadwe, the re- 
gular frame of the whole world in general, and 
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the artificial structure of the bodies of animals, 
after this manner; That it is altogether unreason- 
able to suppose, there should be no cause in na- 
ture for the phenomena thereof, especially for 
those things, which are daily generated, as the bo- 
dies of animals; bunt (as by the tragic poets) a 
god should be introduced, as it were from a ma- 
chine, forcibly to solve them. And, indeed, though 
there were a god, yet they think he ought not to 
be detruded to such mean offices as this, vtz. to 
make the body of every the most contemptible 
animal, asit were with his own hands miracu- 
lously; nor ought nature or the world to be sup- 
posed so imperfect, as if it must be bungled and 
botched up every where after this manner. It is 
nature, therefore, which is the cause of these na- 
tural productions and generations. Which na- 
ture, that it doth not intend nor act designedly 
for ends and uses, appears not only from hence, 
because it never consults or deliberates (which 
Aristotle* intimates to have been the reason, 
why some of old denied the things of nature 
to have been made for ends), but also because 
it hath no animal sense or consciousness, 00 
understanding or. appetite. Wherefore this opi- 
nion of intending, and final causality in nature, 
can be accounted no other than an idolum specus 
(as some?” affect to phrase it), or a prejudice of 
men’s minds, when they. apply their own pro- 
perties to things without them, and think, be- 
cause themselves intend, and act for ends, that 
_ therefore nature doth the like. And they might 
as well say, that-nature laughs and cries, speaks 


* Vide de Nat. Auscultat, lib. ii. cap. viii. p. 477. tom. i. oper. 
» Lord Bacon in his Novum Organum, p. ii. §. 53. p. 47. 
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and walks, syllogizes and philosophizes, because 
themselves do so. Bat, as a modern philosopher 
concludeth, “The universe, as one aggregate of 
things natural, hath no intention belonging to it.” 
And, accordingly, were all final causes rightly 
banished by Democritus out of physiology, as 
Aristotle* recordeth: of him, ro od tvexa ageic ALyav, 
wayvra avayet ole Kenta n pvorc’ That he reduced all 
things to natural and necessary causes, altogether 
rejecting final. 

To all which we briefly reply: That there are 
indeed two extremes here to be avoided ; the one». 
of those, who derive all things from the fortuitous 
motions of senseless matter, which is the extreme 
of the atomic Atheists; the other, of bigotical re- 
ligionists, who will needs have God avrovpyev 
aravra, to do all things himself immediately—as 
if all in nature were miracle. But there is a mid- 
dle betwixt both these extremes; namely, to sup- 
pose, that besides God, and in subordination to 
him, there is a nature (not: fortuitous, but) artifi- 
cial and methodical, which governing the motion of: 
matter, and bringing it into regularity, is a second- 
ary or inferior cause of generations. Now, this 
natura arttficiosa, this artificial. nature, though it- 
self indeed do not understand the reason of what 
it doth, nor properly intend the ends thereof, yet 
may it well be conceived to act regularly for the 
sake of ends understood and intended by that 
perfect Mind, upon which it depends. As the 
manuary opificers understand not the designs. 
of the architect, but only drudgingly perform 
their several tasks imposed by him; and as types. 


* De Gencrat. Animal. lib. v. cap. viii. p.713. tom. ii. oper. 
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or forms of letters, composed together, print co- 
herent philosophic sense, which themselves un- 
derstand nothing of. (Upon which artificial or 
spermatic nature, we have largely insisted before, 
in the Appendix to the third chapter.) And 
thus, neither are all things performed immedi- 
ately and miraculously by God himself; neither 
are they all done fortuitously and temerariously, 
but regularly and methodically, for the sake of © 
ends, though not understood by nature itself, but 
by. that higher Mind, which is the cause of it, and 
doth, as it were, continually inspire it. Some, 
indeed, have unskilfully attributed their own pro- 
perties, or animal idiopathies to inanimate bodies ; 
as when they say, that matter desires forms, as 
the female doth the male; and that heavy bodies 
descend down -by appetite towards the centre, 
that so they may rest therein; and that they 
sometimes again ascend in discretion, to avoid a 
vacuum. Of which fanciful extravagances, if the 
Advancer of Learning be understood, there is 
nothing to be reprehended in this following pas- 
sage of his; ‘“‘ Incredibile est quantum agmen 
idolorum philosophiz immiserit naturalium ope- 
rationum. ad similitudinem actionum humanarum. 
reductio :” Jt is incredible, how many errors have- 
been transfused into philosophy, from this one de-, 
lusion, of reducing natural actions to the mode of 
human; or of thinking, that nature acteth as a- 
man doth.—But if that of his be extended fur-. 
ther, to take away all final causes from the things, 
of nature, as if nothing were done therein for. 
ends 1ntended by a higher mind, then is it the. 
very spirit of Atheism and infidelity. It is no idol 
of the cave or den (to use that affected language), 
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that is, no prejudice or fallacy. imposed ‘upon our- 
selves, from the attributing our own animalish 
properties to things without us, to think, that the 
frame and system of this whole world was con- 
trived by a perfect understanding Being or Mind 
(now also presiding over the same), which hath 
every where printed the signatures of its own 
wisdom upon the matter. As also, that though 
nature itself do not properly intend, yet it acteth 
according to an intellectual platform prescribed 
to. it, as being the manuary opificer of the Divine 
architectonic art, or this art itself as it were trans- 
' fused into the matter, and embodied init. Thus 
Cicero’s* Balbus long since declared concerning 
it, that it was not “ vis queedam sine ratione, ciens 
motus in corporibus necessarios ; sed vis particeps 
ordinis, tanquam via progrediens, cujus solertiam 
nulla ars, nemo artifex consequi potest imitando:” 
Not a force unguided by reason, exciting neces- 
sary motions in bodies temerariously; but such 
a force, as partakes of order, and proceeds as it 
were methodically ; whose cunning or ingeniosity 
no art or human opificer can possibly reach to by 
imitation.—For it is altogether unconceivable, 
how we ourselves should have mind and inten- 
tion in us, were there none in the universe, or in 
that highest principle, from whence all proceeds. 
M oreover, it was traly affirmed by Aristotle,’ that 
there 1s much more of art in some of the things 
of nature, than there is in any thing artificially 
made by men; and therefore intention, or final 
and mental causality, can no more be secluded 
from the consideration of natural, than it can 


* De Natar, Deor. lib. ii. cap. xxxii. p. 3001. tam. ix.. oper. 
b Vide Natur, Auscult. lib. ii. cap.x. p. 476, tom.i. oper. 
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‘from that of artificial things. Now it is plain, that 
things artificial, as a house or clock, can neither 
be understood, nor any true cause of them as-. 
signed, without design or intention for ends and 
good. For to say, that a house is stones, timber, — 
mortar, iron, glass, lead, &c. all put together, is 
not to give a definition thereof, or to tell what in- 
deed it is, it being such an apt disposition of all 
these materials, as may make up the whole fit for 
habitation, and the uses of men. Wherefore this 
is not sufficiently to assign the cause of a house 
neither, to declare out of what quarry the stones 
were dug, nor in what woods or forests the timber 
was felled, and the like: nor, as Aristotle addeth, 
eiric rov ToLyov yeyernaQat 8 avaykne vouILOL, nae Neve 1a: 
Gri ra piv Bapta Karw wépuxe géoeofa, ra Se . = ae 
Kouga ererodne’ St0 ot AlBoe pe Kdrw Kat Oeuédca, aii 

7 Oe yn avw Sa Thy Kougornra, érerodnc 88 jidtora ra Edda’ 
xougorara yao’ If any one should go about thus to 
give an account of a house from material necessity 
(as the atheistic philosophers then did of the world 
and the bodies of animals), that the heavier things 
being carried downward of their own accord, and 
the lighter upward ; therefore the stones and foun- 
dation lay at the bottom, and the earth for the 
walls, being lighter, was higher; and the timber, 
being yet lighter, higher than that; but above all 
the straw, or thatch, it being the lightest of all._— 
Nor, lastly, if, as the same Aristotle elsewhere* 
also suggesteth, one should further pretend, that 
a house was therefore made such, éumecovroc rob 
épyavov, &c. merely because the hands of the la- 
bourers, and the axes, and hammers, and trowels, 
and other instruments, chanced al] to be moved 


® De Partib. Animal. lib. i. cap.i. p. 473. tom. ii. oper. 
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‘so and so; we say, that none of all these would 
be to assign the true cause of a house, without 
declaring, that the architect first framed in his 
mind a model. or platform of such a thing to be 
made out of those materials, so aptly disposed 
into a foundation, walls, roof, doors, rooms, stairs, 


chimneys, windows, &c. as might render the: 


whole fit for habitation, and other human uses. 
And no more certainly can the things of nature 
(in whose very essence final causality is as much 
included) be either rightly understood, or: the 
causes of them assigned; merely from matter and 
mechanisin, or the necessary and unguided mo- 
tion thereof, without design or intention for ends 
- and good. Wherefore to say,* that the bodies of 
animals became such, merely because the fluid 
seed, by motion, happened to make such traces, 
and. beget. such stamina and lineaments, as out 
of which that compages of the whole resulted ; is 
not to assign.a cause of them, but to dissemble, 
smother, and conceal their true efficient cause, 
which: is the wisdom and contrivance of that Di- 
vine Architect and: Geometer, making them every 


way fit for the inhabitation and uses of their re- . 


spective souls. Neither indeed can we banish all 
final, that is, all mental causality, from philosophy 
~ or the consideration of nature, without banishing 
at the same time reason and understanding from 
ourselves, and looking upon the things of nature 
with no other eyes than brutes do. However, 
none of the ancient Atheists would ever under- 
take to assign necessary causes for al] the parts 
of the bodies of animals, and their efformation, 


* This seems to be levelled against Des Cartes’ book De formatiorie 
Foetus. ; . 


~ 
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from.niere matter, motion, and. mechapism ; those 
amall and pitifal attempts in:order thereunto, that 
have: been made, by ‘some of .them in,.a few in- 
stances (as.that the spina. dorsi*. came, from the 
flexureof the bodies. of animals, when .they. first 
sprung out of the earth, the intestines: from the 
flux.of humours excavating a crooked and, wind- 
ing channel for itself, and that the nostrils were 
broken open by the. eruption of .breath); these, I 
say, ovly shewing the unfeasablenegs and impoa- 
sibility thereof. And therefore Democritus was 
60 wise, as never.to pretend. to give an account 
in this way of the formation of the . foetus, be 
looking upon it as a thing absolutely desperate ; 
nor would he venture to say any more cOncerning 
it (as -Aristotle’ informeth us) than ot: obrywe aet cE 
avayane ywera, that.it always cometh soto. pass of 
necessity—but stopped all further inquiry con- 
cerning it after this manner, ro gpurgy 70, dia, ri, 
wept Tay TowvTwy rive, Ta Carel Elval TOD améepOU GoxXriv; 
that to demand, about any of these. things, for 
what cause it. was thus, was.to demand a.begiar 
nivg of infinite.—As if .all the mations. ftom ‘eter- 
nity had an influence upon, and contributian to, 
whatsoever corporeal thing was now produced; 
And Lucretius, notwithstanding. all, his swagger- 
ing and boasting, that he and: Epicurus, were able 
to assign natural and necessary causes for every. 
thing without a God, hath no. where:sa mach pas 
ane word concerning it: ‘We conclude.-therefere 
that Aristotle’s judgment concerning final.canses 
in philosophy is much to be preferred befare that 


* Vide Aristot, de Partib. Animal. lib.i. vap. ii p.4a7t ara 
» De Generat. Animal. lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 629. ‘tom. ii, oper. | 
VOL. III. X 
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Nat. Ausc, of Democritus, | kat a ty !? quouey 
“Tp. 478.  =AeKréag at aurias, wadAov oe, 7 n rw0g EveKa’ alrioy 
tom} oper] “vdo touro Tuc dAnc, GAN’ ovx abrn rov réAouc, 
that both kinds‘of causes (material and final) ought 
to be declared by a physiologer, but especially 
the final : the end being the cause of the matter, 
but the matter not the cause of the end.—And 
thus do we see plainly, that the atomic Atheists 
are utterly ignorant of the cause rov cv Kal xadwe, 
of the regular and artificial frame of the thing’s in 
nature,—and consequently the whole mundane 
system, the true knowledge whereof necessarily 
leadeth to a God. 

But it is prodigiously etaie that these Athe- 
ists should, in this their ignorance and sottishness, 
be justified by any professed Theists and Christ- 
jians of later times, who atomizing in their physio- 
logy also, would feign persuade us in like manner, 
that this whole mundane system, together with 
plants and animals, was. derived. merely from the 
necessary and unguided motion of the small par- 
ticles of matter, at first turned round ina vortex, 
or else jumbled all together in a chaos, without 
any Intention for ends and good, that is, .without 
the direction of any mind; God in the.mean time 
standing by, only as an idle spectator of this dusus 
atomorum, this sportful dance of atoms—and of 
the various results thereof. Nay, these mechanic 
Theists have here quite outstripped and outdone 
the atomic Atheists themselves, they being much 
more immodest and extravagant than ever those 
were; for the professed Atheists durst never ven- 
ture to affirm, that this regular system of things 
resulted from the fortuitous motions of atoms at 
the very first, before they had for a long time to- 
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gether produced many other inept combinations 
or aggregate forms of particular things, and non- 
sensical systems of the whole. And: they sup- 
posed also, that the regularity of things here in 
this world would not al ways.continue such neither, 
but that some time or other confusion and disorder 
would break in again. Moreover, that, besides 
this world of ours, there are at this very instant 
innumerable other worlds irregular, and that there 
is but one of a thousand, or ten thousand, amongst 
the infinite worlds, that have such regularity in: 
them. ‘The reason of all which is, because it was 
generally taken for granted, and looked upon as 
a common notion, that rov azo rvyne Kal rou avropa- 
rou, ovlty aet ovrw yiverat, as Aristotle expresseth it,* 
that none of those things, which are from fortune or 
chance, come to pass constantly and always alike. 
—But our mechanic or atomic Theists will .have 
their atoms never so much as once to have fum- 
bled in these their fortuitous motions, nor to have 
produced any inept system, or incongruous forms: 
at all; but from the very first all along, to have 
taken’ up their places, and have ranged themselves 
so orderly, methodically, and discreetly, as that 
they could not possibly have done it better, had 
they been directed by the most perfect wisdom, 
Wherefore these atomic Theists utterly evacuate 
that grand argument for a God, taken from the 
phenomenon of the artificial frame of things, 
‘which hath been so much insisted on in all ages, 
and which commonly makes the strongest impres- 
sion of any other.upon the minds of men, they 
leaving only certain metaphysical arguments for a 
Deity ; which, though never so good, yet, by rea- - 


» Natar. Auscult. lib. ii. cap. iv. p, 469. tom. i. oper. 
x 2 
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son of their subtilty, can do but little execution 
upon the minds of the generality, and even amongst 
the learned do sometimes beget niore of doubtful 
disputation and scepticism, than of clear convic- 
tion: and satisfaction; the Atheists in the mean 
time laughing in their sleeves, and not a little tri- 
umphing, to see the cause of Theism thus betrayed 
by its professed friends and assertors, and the 
grand argument for the same totally slurréd by 
them; and so their work done, as it were, to their 
hands, for them. 

Now, as this argues the ical insensibility of 
mind, or sottishness and stupidity 1 in pretended 
Theists, not to take the least notice of the regular 
and artificial frame of things, or of the signatures 
of the Divine art and wisdom in them, nor to look 
upon the world, and things of nzture, with any 
other eyes than oxen and horses do; so are there 
many phenomena in’ nature, which; being partly 
above the force of these mechanic powers, and 
partly contrary to the same, can therefore never 
be solved by them, nor without fiial catises, and 
some vital principle. As for example, that of 
gravity, or the tendency of bodies downward, ‘the 
motion of the diaphragma in respiration; the sys- 
tole and diastole’ of thé hedrt,; which was. before 
declared to be a muscular constriction and relax- 
ation, and therefore not mechanical but vital, We 
. might also add, amongst ' many others, the inter- 
section of: the plains of the equator and ecliptic, 
or the earth’s diurnal motion, upon an axis not 
parallel with that of the ecliptic, nor perpendica- 
ie to the — thereof. aon aie ee Cartesias* 


® Vide s Principia ojus Phiipeophs pert iii. §. 155. p. 186. et part iv. §. 
2, p. 187. 
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would needs imagine this earth of ours once to 
have been a sun, and so itself the centre.of a lesser 
yortex, whose axis was then directed after. this 
manner, and which therefore still kept the same 
site or posture, by reason of the striate particles, 
finding no fit .pores or traces for their passage 
through jt, but only in this direction ; yet does 
he himself confess, that because these two mo- 
tions of: the earth, the annual and diurnal, would 
be much more conveniently made upon parallel 
axes, therefore, according to the laws of mechan- 
ism, they should perpetually be brought nearer 
and nearer together, till at length the equator 
and the ecliptic come to have their axes paral- 
Jel to one another, which, as it hath not. yet 
come to pass, so neither hath there been, for 
these last two thousand years (according to the 
hest observations and judgments of astronomers), 
any nearer approach made of them ta one another, 
Wherefore the continuation of these two motions 
of the earth, the. annual and diurnal, upon axes 
different or not parallel, is reso]vable into no- 
thing, but a fina] and mental cause, or the ro 
BéAriorov,, because it was best it should. be so, 
the variety of the seasons of the year depending 
hereupon. But the greatest of -all the particular 
phenomena is the organization and formation of 
the bodies of animals, consisting of such variety 
and curiosity, which these mechanic philosophers 
being no. way able to give an account of. from the 
necessary motion of matter, unguided by’ mind 
for ends, prudently therefore break off their sys- 
tem there, when they should come to animals, and 
so leave it altogether untouched. We acknow- 
ledge indeed, that there is a spostiuious piece 
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extant, imputed to Cartesius, and entitled, De la 
Formation du Fetus, wherein there is some pre- 
tence made to solve all this by fortuitous mechan- 
ism. Butas the theory thereof is wholly built upon 
a false supposition, sufficiently confuted.by the 
learned Harvey, in his book of Generation, “that 
the seed doth materially enter into the composi- 
tion of the egg ;” so is it all along precarious and 
exceptionable; nor does it extend at all to the 
differences, that are in several animals, or offer the 
least reason, why an animal of one species or kind 
might not be formed out of the seed of another. 

It is here indeed pretended by these mechanic 
Theists, that final causes therefore ought not to 
be.of any regard to a philosopher, because we 
_ should sot arrogate to ourselves to be as wise as 
God Aiwmghty is, or to be privy to his secrets, 
Thus in the Metaphysical Meditations; “ Atque 
ob hanc anicam rationem totum illud causarum ge- 
nus,’ quod a fine peti solet, in rebus physicis nul- 
lum usum habere existimo; non evim absque te- 
meritate me puto, investigare posse fines Dei.” 
And again likewise in the Principles of Philoso- 
phy :> « Nullas unquam rationes circa res natu- 
rales a fine, quem Deus aut natura in iis faciendis 
sibi proposuit, admittimus, quia non tantum nobis 
debemus arrogare, ut ejus consiliorum participes 
esse possimus.” But the question is not, whether 
we can always reach to the ends: of God Al- 
mighty, and know what is absolutely best in 
every case, and accordingly: make conclusions, 
that therefore the thing is, or ought to be so; but, 
whether any thing at all were made by God for 


* Meditat. iv. p. 96. edit. Amstelod. 1685. | 
» Vide part i. §. 28. p. 8. et part iii. §. 2, 3, p. 50. 
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ends and good, otherwise than would of itself 
have resulted from the fortuitous motion of mat- 
ter. . Nevertheless, we see no reason at all, why 
it should be thought presumption, or intrusion 
into.the seerets of God Almighty, to affirm, that 
eyes :were made by him for the end of seeing 
(and accordingly so contrived as might best .con- 
duce thereunto), and ears for the end of hearing, 
and the like. This being so plain, that nothing but 
sottish stupidity, or atheistic incredulity (masked 
perhaps under a hypocritical veil of humility), can 
make any doubt thereof. And therefore. Aristo- 
tle* justly reprehended Anaxagoras for that ab-. 
surd aphorism of his, &a ro yeipac Exe, pooviswrarov 
sivas rwv Gwwy roy avOowrov, that man was therefore 
the wisest (or most solert) of all animals, because 
he chanced to have hands. He not doubting to 
affirm on the contrary, ciAoyou 8a ro ppoveuwrarov 
vat Tw Cwowy XEipac exe" 7 yap pve acl dtaviper xabarep 
avOpwroc ppovipoc, ty Svvapivy yonoOa EKasrov' mpoonKe 
yao rw ovre avAnr7 Sovvar padAov avrove, 7 Tw avrAovVe 
Exovre moocOeivat‘avAnruny’ that it was far more rea- 
sonable to think, that because man was the wisest 
(or most solert and active) of all animals, there- 
fore he had hands given him. For nature (saith 
he) distributeth, as a wise man doth, what is suit- 
able to’ every one; and it is. more proper to give. 
pipes to’ one that hath musical skill, than upoa 
_ him, that pipes, to bestow musical skill.. 
Wherefore these mechanic Theists would fur- 
ther allege, and that with some more colour. of 
- reason, that it is below the dignity of God Al- 
mighty to condeseend to all those mean and tri- | 
vial offices, and to do the things of nature himself 


2 De Partib. Animal lib. iv. cap. x. p. 559, 560. tom, ii. oper, 
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immediately :, as also, that it would-be but adotch. 
in nature, if| the defects: thereof were every where 
to! be supplied -by miracle. - But to this also the 
reply: ts ‘easy,:that:though the Divine' wisdom 
itself cositrived. the system of the-whote-world ‘for: 
ends.and good, yet naturé,:as an: inferior ‘minis 
ter, immediately executes. the- saine; I say, ‘not 
a -dead, fartuitous, and:merely mechanieal, but'a: 
Vital, orderly, and artificial nature. Which nature, 
asserted: by most of the ancient philosophers, who. 
were’ Theists, ‘is thad described‘by Proclus :« # 
he Pet.‘ pow: Edyarn pév ton Tw To w@parocibec rovtd 
"4. Kab atoOnrov SHurevpyourrwy airionv, Kat ro 'répac 
Tov FWY -aowparwy ovewy wAdrove': ‘mn pac’ SS: Ad-you' Kat: 
Suydwewy' Oe wy karevBuve ra “eyKoomwn’ rolavrn 8? Wea 
mpacAyAuvOey aro Tne Cwo-yovou Oéac, - oe ca 
ie  Nebraig 8 deol bsg pdote darrsroe cslohpn rds 
ag. nc waca ; Zw meow, A TE voepa Kat n ay wotero? TwY 
dcockoupérey". énompten S exebey Kat amnwpnpitvy, otra 
ota. TavraaxwAvrec, Kal ravew éurve, O. fv ra aldywra’ 
Puyae peréye. rwdey Kalrd ‘pOeipspueva ‘péver Siaiwvine év 
TH. KOgpte, Taig ‘ty aury roy adwy arta ovvEeyoneva: 
: | | ‘2 "Aerts # ad pict dxapdrn norco tt wal Epyooy, ' 
onot ro AdSytov, 7 | : 
tot 4 Obgawe tpn Bin Ipdpsor didsov xeracioany 
| Kalrd ae Nature is thelast ofall causes, that fabri- 
eate this corporeal and sensible world, and thé ut- 
most bound of iacorporeal substances. Which, be- 
ing full of. reasons and power, orders and presidés 
over all mundate affairs. It proceeding (accord- 
ing to the Magic Oracles) from that supreme god 
deks, thé Divine wisdom, whichis the foantain of 
alt life; -as well intellectual, as that which is con: 
crete’ with. matter.. Which wisdom this nature 
* Comment. in Timzeum Platon, lib, i. p. 4. edit, Gro, 
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always essentially depending: upon, paseesthrough 
all things unhinderably ; "by means whereof even 
inanimate things partake of a ‘kind of life, and 
things corruptible remain eternal iu their species, 
they being coutained by its standing forms or. 
ideas, as their causes. And thus does the oracle 
describe nature, as presiding over the whole cor- 
poreal world, and perpetually turning round the 
heavens.—Here have we a description of one uni- 
versal, substantial. life, soul, or spirit. of natare, 
subordinate to the Deity: besides which.the same 
Proclus elsewhere’ supposeth other particular 
natures, Or spermatic reasons, in those words.of — 
his: Mera tay uy ny thy Towrny, Puyal’ Kal usta thy.dARy 
gory, gvonc’ After the first soul, are there particu- 
lar souls, and after the universal nature,. partica- 
lar natures. Where it may be observed, by the 
way, that this Proclus, though. he were a: super- 
' gtitious:Pagan, much addicted to the multiplying 
of gods (subordinate to one supreme) or bigotic 
Polytheist, who bad a humour of deifying almest 
every thing, and therefore would have this nature, 
forsooth, to be. called a goddess too ; yet does: he 
declare it not to be properly such, but abusively: 
only (viz. because it was no intellectual thing),.as 
he saith the bodies of the sun, moon, and. stars,’ 
supposed to be animated, were called gods too, 
they being. the statues of the gods. This is the 
meaning of those words: Kai Seog piv rw exBeovoba, 
Kat ov avrobev Exoved 20 elyat Qeoc’ Kai-yap ra Geta oouara, 
Ocovg KaAocvpev, wc ayadpura rwv Oov' Natate isa 
god, or goddess, not-as having godship properly: 
belonging toit; but.as the Divine bodies are called: 
oC peels they are statues of the gods. 


* Ibid. p. 118, 
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Wherefore we cannot otherwise conclude con-. 
cerning these our mechanic Theists, who will thus: ~ 
needs derive all corporeal things from a dead and 
stupid nature, or from the necessary motions of 
senseless matter, without the direction of any 
mind or intention for ends. and good ; but that 
they are indeed cousins-german to Atheists, or 
possessed, in a degree, with a kind of atheistic 
enthusiasm, or fanaticism, they being so far forth 
inspired with a spirit of HAGEMEY: which is the 
spirit of Atheism. 

But these mechanic Theists are. again counter- 
balanced by another sort of Atheists, not mechani- — 
cal nor fortuitous; namely, the Hylozoists, .who 
are unquestionably convinced, that ‘‘opera nature 
sunt opera intelligentie,” the works of nature are 
works of understanding ; and that the original of 
these corporeal things was not dead and stupid 
matter fortuitously moved : upon which account. 
Strato derided Democritus’s rough and crooked 


_ atoms, as mere dreams and dotages.. But these 


notwithstanding, because they would not admit 
of any other substance besides matter, suppose 
life and perception essentially to belong to all 
matter as such; whereby it hath a perfect know- 
ledge of whatsoeveritself could door suffer (though 
without animal consciousness), and can form itself 


to the best ‘advantage, sometimes improving itself 


by organization to sense in brutes, and to reason: 
and reflexive understanding in men. Wherefore, 
according: to the principles of these Hylozoists, 


' there is not any need of a God at all; that-is,. of 


one perfect mind or understanding being presid- 
ing over. the whole world; they concluding accord- 
ingly, the opinion of a God-to be only a mistaking 
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ef the inadequate conception of matter in general, 
its life and energetic nature taken alone abstractly, 
for.a complete substance by itself. Nevertheless 
these hylozoic Atheists are no way able, by this 
hypothesis of theirs neither, to solve that pheno- 
menon of the regularity and harmony of the whole 
universe; because every part of matter being, ac- 
cording to them, a distinct percipient by itself, . 
whose knowledge extendeth only to its. own con- 
eernment ; and there being no one thing presiding 
over all, the things of the whole world (é @ wavra 
suvréraxrat, in which all things are co-ordered toge- 
ther—) could never have fallen into one such 
agreeing and conspiring harmony. 

And as for those other Cosmo-plastic A theists, 
who suppose the whole world to be as it were but 
one huge plant, tree, or vegetable, or to have one 
spermatic, plastic, and artificial nature only, or- 
derly and. methodically disposing the whole, but 
without sense and understanding ; these can no. 
way do the business neither, that is, solve the fore- 
mentioned phenomenon, it being utterly impossi- 
ble, that there should be any such artificial and re-. 
gular nature, otherwise than as deriving from, and 
depending upon, a perfect mind or wisdom. 

And thus do we see plainly, that no Atheists 
whatsoever can solve the phenomena of nature, 
and this particularly of the regular frame and har- 
mony of the universe; and that. true philosophy, 
or the knowledge of causes, ‘necessarily leadeth to 
a God.» , vo _ 

But besides these phenomena of cogitation, or 
soul and mind in animals, local ‘motion in bodies, 
and. the artificial frame of things for ends and 
uses, together with the conspiring harmony of the 
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whole,:which:can. no. way .be. solved.‘ witheutia 
Deity.;:.we might:here further add, that the: for- 
tuitous,:that'is, the Anaximandrian and: Democri- 
tic: Atheists, who universally asserted:-the nevity. 
ef this mundane system, were not able:to give any. 
tolerable.acconnt neither of the.first beginning. of. 
nien,.and those greater.antmals, shat aré no-other- 
wise.begotten, than in the way of generation, hy. 
the commixture of male.and female. . 

. wAristotle, in his book of the Genézation of Ani- 
inal cult mals, writeth thus : [epi tho rw avflpwrav 
p. 665. tom. 2 

if. oper-] Kat rerpardsun yevésewe, vrodafson riety, care. 
eyhyvorrs TOTE “yeryenticy @ ia pact’ WlVEec, Suo. rporey: vyiveo- 
Oat Tov Erepov" 7 yao. w we. skwAnKoS. quvletaévou tO a pio~ 
rov, # e& wov' If men and four-footed animals.were 
ever generated out of the earth, as seme affirm, it 
may be. probably conceived to have been ane. of 
these two ways, either that.they were produced, 
as worms; out of putrefaction, or.else.; formed in 
certain ezgs,—prowing out of theearth. And then, 
after a while, he concludes again,* eenep ay ric apXH 
nc yevEoswe wast TOIC Zworc, eddoyov Overy TOaUTWY etvae Thy 
eréoav, that if there were’ aby: beginning. of the ge- 
neration of all animals, it isreasonableto'think it 
to have been one:of these two forementioned ways. 
-Htis well ‘known, that Aristotle, though a Theist, 
elsewhere affirmeth the world’s eternity ; accord- 
ing to which hypothesis. of his, there was never 
any first male-nor female in any kind of animals, 
but one begat another infinitely, without. any be- 
ginning: a “thing utterly repugnant to our humar 
faculties, that are never able to frame any concep- 
tion of such-an infinity of number and time, and:of 
a successive generation from eternity. But: here 


2 Ibid. p. 666. 
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Aristotle himself seenis: staggering, * or sceptica, 
about it, “if men were ever generated out ‘of thé 
earth, and if thére were any beginning of the gene- 
ration of animals ;” ashe doth also, in his -Topies; 
propound it for an instance of a thing disputable! 
IIdrepov o 0 Kidspoe atcoc in ov: Whether the' Lin. 5. c. ix! 
world were eternal or no? he ranking: it -[o?-*!-P:; 
amongst Tepl wy Aoyov py Eyouev dvrwy pie operi) 

yatwy, those great things, for which we can give 
no’ certain reason'one way nor another. Now 
(saith he) if the world ‘had a: bezinning, and“if 
men were once ynyeveic, OF avroyGovec, earth-born— 
then must they have'been, in all probability, either 
generated, as worms, out of putrefaction; or else 
out of eggs; he supposing (it seems) those eggs to 
have grown out of the earth. But the generatity 
of Atheists in Aristotle’s time, as well'as ‘Fheists; 
denying this eternity of the mundane.system, as 
not so agreeable with their hypothesis, because so, 
constant and invariable an order in‘ the work) 
from eternity, hath not such an ‘appedratice or 
semblance of chance, nor'can be easil¥ supposed 
to have been without the providence of .a perfect 
mind presiding over it, and seniof to it (as ‘Aris: 
totle conceived) in nature, though hot ‘in. time: 
they therefore, in all probability, concluded Sike+ 
wise, men at first to ‘ave been’ generated: ohéiof 
these two ways, either out of pitrefaction, or from 
eggs; and this by the fortuitous motion of matter, 
without the providence or directioti of -uiiy deity; 

But, after Aristotle, Epicarcs: fancied those ‘first 
men and other animals'to have deer ‘formedsin 
certain wombs or bags ora of tlre ebrth!s 

~ Crescebant uteri terra radicibus aptl 7 
2 ae Lueret. t#b-9, vers'806. 
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And this no otherwise than by the fortuitous mo- 
tion of atums also... 
But if osen bad been at first formed after this 
manner, either in wombs or. eggs (growing. out of 
the earth), or generated out of putrefaction, by 
chance; then could there be no reason imaginable, 
why it should not sometimes so happen now, the 
motions of atoms being as brisk and vigorous as 
ever they were, and so to continue to all eternity: 
so that there is not the least ground at all for that 
precarious fancy and pretence of Epicurus,, that 
the earth, as a child-bearing woman, growing 
old, became at length effete and barren. More- 
over, the men thus at first excluded out of bags, 
wombs or egg-shells, or generated out of putre- 
faction, were supposed by these Atheists them- 
selves to have been produced, not in a mature and 
adult, but an infant-like, weak, and tender state, 
just such as they are now born into the world ; 
by means whereof they could neither be able to 
feed and nourish themselves, nor defend them- 
selves. from harms and injuries. - But when. the 
same Epicurus> would here pretend also, that 
the earth, which had been so fruitful a mother, 
became afterward, by chance too, as tender and 
indulgent a nurse of this her own progeny, and 
sent forth streams or rivers of milk after them out 
of those gaps of her wounded surface, which they 
had before burst out of,. as Critolaus long since 
In Phile-Qeod observed, he might as well have feigned 
[p.945.] the earth to have had breasts and nip- 
ples too,. as. wombs and milk ; and. then. what 
should hinder, but that she might have arms and 


a Vide Lucret. lib..v. ver. 823, 824. et lib. ii. ver. 1149. 
b Vide Lucret. lib: v. ver. 810. 
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-hands also, and swaddling-bands ‘to. boot? . Nei- 
ther is that less precarious, when the same athe- 
istic philosopher adds, that in this imaginary state 
of the new-born world, there was for a long time 
‘neither ‘any immoderate heat nor cold, nor any 
rude and churlish blasts of wind, the least:to an- 
noy or injure those tender earth-born infants and 
nurselings. All which things being considered, 
Anaximander* seems of the two to have conclud- 
ed more wisely, that men, because they require a 
longer time than other animals to be hatched up 
in, were at first. generated in the bellies of fishes, 
and there nourished up for a good while, till they 
were at length able: to defend and shift for them- 
selves, and then were disgorged, and cast up upon 
dry land. Thus'do we see, that there is nothing 
in the world so. monstrous, nor prodigiously ab- 
surd, which men, atheistically inclined, will not 
rather imagine, and swallow down, than entertain 
the notion of a God.: 

Wherefore here is ‘‘ dignus vindice nodus,” and 
this phenomenon of the first beginning of mankind, 
and other greater animals, cannot be solved other- 
wise than according to the Mosaic history, by ad- 
mitting of @cov awe pxyavnc, a God out of a machine, 
—that is, an extraordinary manifestation of the 
Deity, in forming man, and other animals, male 
and female, once out of the earth; and that not 
in a rude,.tender, and infant-like state, but mature 
~ and adult, that so they might be able immediately 
to shift for themselves, multiply and propagate 
their kind. by generation: and. this being once 
done, and now no longer any necessity of such an 

extraordinary way of proceeding, then putting a 
a Vide Censorinum de Die Natali, cap. iv. p. 26. edit. Lindenbrogii. 
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stop immediately thereunto, that somo more serrz- 
gene, nor autochthenes, earth-born men,-—should 
be any: longer produced. For all these circum- 
stances being put together, it plainly appears, that 
this whole phenomenon surpasses not only the me- - 
. chanical, but also the plastic powers ; there being 
much of discretion in it, which the latter of these 
cannot.arrive to neither, they always acting fatally 
and necessarily. Nevertheless, we shall not here 
determine, whether God Almighty might not 
make use of the subservient ministry of angels or 
superior spirits, created before. man, in this: first 
extraordinary efformation of the bodies of animals 
out of the earth, in a mature and adult state; as 
Plato, in his Timeus*, introduceth the supreme 
God (whom he supposeth to. be .the immediate 
Creator of all immortal souls) thus bespeaking the 
junior gods, and setting them.a work in the fabri- 
faction of mortal bodies: Té 8 Aordv vmsic, cbavary 
Ovnrov meocupaivovtec, arrepyaleoOe Cwa Kat yevvare. It is 
your work now to adaptate the:mortal to the im- 
mortal, and to generate or.make terrestrial ani- 
_ mals :—he afterwards adding®, perd rev orcpov, roic 
véow maptowxe . Oedic, ewuatra wAatrav Oynra, that after 
the sowing ‘of immortal souls (thé supreme God) 
committed:to these junior gods: the task. of form- 
ing mortal bodies —Which of Plato’s some cen- 
ceive to have.been derived from that of Moses, 
‘“* Let us make man after our own image.” 
Moreover, these Atheists are no more able. to 
solve that other common. and . ordinary pheno- 
menon neither, of the consirvation of the species 
- ofall animals, by keeping!(up constantly in the 
world a: due numerical .proportion. between the 


a §. 27. p. 250. ae b $29, p.252, 
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sexes of'male and female. : For did-this depend: 
enly upon. fortuitous: mechanism, ‘it:cannot well 
be. .coneéived, but-that, in some :ages.or other,’ 
there should happen: to. be either.-all inalés'dn all: 
females ; and so. the species fail:. - Nay, it cannot: 
well be thought otherwise, but that there is in this 
a providence also, superior to that of:the: plastic 
or spermatic nature, which hath not so muck ‘of 
knowledge and discretion allowed to it, as where- 
by to be able alone to govern thid-affair.: - 

- Lastly, there are yet other phenomena, no less 
real, though not -physiological, which Atheists 
can no way solve { as. that of:natdral- justice, and: 
honésty, duty and obligation; the triie foundation 
both of ethics and politics; and’ thé ro eq nay, 
liberty of ‘will,—properly so called; ‘not: that of 
fortuitous determination, when there-is'a perfect 
equality or indifferéncy of eligibility in. objects s 
but that whereby men deserve commendation and 
blame, rewards and punishments,:and:so become 
fit objects for remunerative justice:'to display 
itself upon, a main hinge upon: which. religion 
turneth; (though those two be not:commonly: so 
well distinguished as:they ought). For when 
‘Epicurus (an absolute Atheist), departing here 
from Democritus, pretended. to: solve. this by his 
“‘exiguum clinamen principiorum,” this attempt 
of his was no other than a plain delirancy, or il 
istic frenzy in him. 

And now have we already: souinaiiiiae con- 
futed the third atheistic pretence also, to :solvé 
the phenomenon of religion. and the belief of:a 
God, so generally entertained ; namely,: fromthe 
fiction: and imposture of politicians: we: baving 
not only manifested, that there is a natural pro-« 

VOL. II, a 
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lepsis:and anticipation of a God, in the minds of 
men, as the object of their fear, preventing reason ; 
‘but. also that the belief thereof is sustained and 
upheld: by the strongest reason ; ‘the phenomena 
of nature being no way solvable, nor the causes 
of things-assignable, without a Deity; so that re- 
ligiop being founded, ‘both upon the instincts of 
nature, and upon solid reason, cannot possibly 
be any fiction or imposture of politicians. Never- 
theless, we shall ‘speak something particularly 
to this also. The Atheists therefore conceive, 
that though those infirmities of human nature, 
men’s fear:and ignorant credulity, do much dis- 
pose and incline them to the belief of a God, or 
else of a rank of beings superior to men (whether 
visible or invisible), commonly called by the Pa- 
gans, gods; yet would not this be so generally 
entertained as it is, especially that of the one 
supreme Deity, the first Original of all things, 
and Monarch of the universe, had it not been 
for the fraud and fiction of law-makers and civil 
foreigners, who, the better to keep men in peace 
and subjection under them, and in a kind of reli- 
gious and superstitious observation of their laws, 
and devotion to the same, devised: this notion ‘of 
a.God, and then pdssessed the minds of men 
with a belief of his <eaEEnCe: and an awe of 
him.. 

Now, we deny not, “but that oliticians may 
sometimes abuse religion; and make it serve’ for 
the promoting of their-own private interests and 
designs; which yet they could not do so well nei- 
ther, were the thing itself a mere cheat and figment 
of their own, and had no reality at all. in nature, 
nor any thing solid at the bottom of it. But since 
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religion’ obtains so universally every where, it is 
not conceivable, how civil sovereigns throughout 
the whole world, some of which are so distant, 
and have so little correspondence with one an- 
other, should, notwithstanding, all so well agree 
in this one cheating mystery of government, or 
piece of state-cozenage; nor, if they could, how 
‘they should be able so effectually to possess the 
generality of mankind (as well wise as unwise) 
with such-a constant fear, awe, and dread, of a 
-mere counterfeit thing, and an invisible nothing ; 
‘and which hath not only no manner of foundation 
neither in sense nor reason, but also (as the Athe- 
ists suppose) tends to their own great terror and 
disquietment, and so brings them at once under a 
miserable vassalage both of mind and body. Es, 
pecially since men are not generally so apt to 
-think, that how mach the more they have of power 
and dignity, they have therefore so much the more 
of: knowledge and skill in philosophy and the 
things of nature, above others. And is it not 
strange, that the world should not all this while 
-have suspected or discovered this cheat and jug- 
gle of politicians, and have smelt out a.plot upon 
_ themselves, in the. fiction of religion, to take away 
their liberty, and enthral them. under bondage; 
and that so many of these politicians, and civil 
sovereigns themselves also,. should have been un- 
acquainted herewith, and as simply awed with the 
‘fear of this invisible nothing, as any others? All 
other cheats ‘and juggles, when they. are once 
never so little detected, are presently thereupon 
dashed quite out of countenance, and have never 
any more the confidence to obtrude themselves 
upon the world. But though the Atheists have, 
¥ 2 
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for these two thousand years past, been continu 
ally buzzing into men’s ears, that religion is no- 
thing kut a mere state-juggle and political impos- 
ture; yet hath not the credit thereof been the 
least impaired thereby, nor its power and domi- 
nion over the minds.of men abated: from whence 
it may be concluded, that it is no counterfeit and 
‘fictitious thing, but what is deeply rooted in the 
‘intellectual ‘nature of man; a thing solid at the 
bottom, andsupported byi its own strength.. Which 
_ “yet may more fully appear from Christianity, a re- 
ligion founded in no human policy, nor.tending to 
promote any worldly interest or design; which 
yet by its own, or the Divine force, hath prevailed 
over the power and policy, the rage and madness, 
‘of: all civil states, Jewish and Pagan, and hath 
‘conquered so great a part of the persecuting world 
under it; and. that not by resisting, or opposing 
force, but by suffering deaths and martyrdoms 
‘in’ way of adherence to that principle, = «< That it 
‘is better to obey: God than mien.” Which thing 
‘was thus presignified in the prophetic’ Scrip- 
‘ture? “ Why do the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing? The kings of the earth set 
themselves, and the rulers take counsel together, 
‘against the Lord, and against his: Christ,” &c. 
“He that sitteth in the heavens shall-laugh; the 
‘Lord shall have them in derision. Then shall he 
speak unto them in his wrath,” &c. ‘“ Yet have I 
set my King upon my holy hill of Sion. I will 
“give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and 
' the uttermost parts of the earth for thy: posses- 
sion. ao wise ‘now therefore, O ye kings,” &e. 


.* Acts v.29." > Psal. ié..1. 
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_ But that Theism, or religion, is no gullery or. 
imposture, will be yet further made unquestion- 
ably evident. That the generality of mankind 
have agreed ia the acknowledgmentof onesupreme 
Deity, as a being eterna] and necessarily existent, 
absolutely perfect and omnipotent, and the maker 
of the whole world, hath been already largely 
proved in the foregoing discourse. To which 
purpose is this of Sextus the philosopher :* Kouny 
yo mpoAmpw Exover wavreg GvOpwror wept Osou, xafl Fv 
paxapiby re tori Cwov Kat a¢Qaprov Kat rideov ev evdayio- 
vig, Kat xavroc Kakov aver'idexrov’ All men have this 
common prolepsis concerning God, that he is a 
living being; incorruptible, perfectly happy, and 
incapable of all manner of evil.—And the notion 
of that God, which Epicurus. opposed, was no 
other than this, “ An understanding Being, having 
al happiness, with incorruptibility, that framed 
the whole world.” Now, I say, that if there be no 
such thing as this existing, and this idea of God 
be'a mere fictitious thing, then was it altogether 
arbitrarious. But it is inconceivable, how the 
generality of mankind. (a few Atheists only ex- 
cépted) should universally agree in one and the 
same arbitraribus figment: .This argumentation 
hath been fornierly' used by some Theists, as ap- 
peareth from the forementioned Sextus: Tedéwe 38 
Eoriy adoyov, TO Kata TUYyny Tavrac TOIT avTOIC Adv. Math. 
emBddrAav iWwyaotv, adrAa’ py gvoKwe ovrwe 314- 
2 oo , Se ae [p- 557.] 
ekweo$a It is altogether irrational to” 
think, that all men should by chance light upon 
the same properties (in the idea of God) without 


* Lib. i, advers. Physicos, sive lib. viii. advers. Mathemat. sect. }. 
.§. 33; p. 566. ed. Fabricil. 
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being naturally moved thereunto. Neither is that 
any sufficient account, which the Atheists would 
here give, that statesmen and politicians every. 
where thus possessed the minds of men with one. 
and the same idea; the difficulty still remaining, 
how civil sovereigns and law-makers, in all the: 
distant parts: of. the world, and such as had no: 
communication nor intercourse with one another, 
should universally jump in one and the same fic- 
titious and arbitraricus idea. i 
Moreover, were there no God, it is not con- 
ceivable how that forementioned idea should ever 
have entered into the minds of men, or how it could 
have been formed inthem. And here the Atheists 
again think it enough to'say, that this notion or 
idea was put into the minds of the.generality of 
mankind by law-makers .and politicians, telling 
them of such a being, and persuading them ta 
believe his existence; or that it was, from the 
first feigner or inventor of it, propagated all along 
and conveyed down by oral tradition. But this 
argues their great ignorance in philosophy,. ta 
think, that any notion or idea is put into men’s 
minds from without, merely by telling, or by 
words; we being passive to nothing else from 
words but: their sounds and.the phantasms there- 
of, they only occasioning the soul to excite such 
notions as it had before within itself (whetber:in, 
nate os adventitious) which those words, by the 
compact and agreement of men, were made to. be 
signs of; or else to reflect also further upon those 
ideas of their own, consider them more distinctly 
and compare them with one another. And though 
all learning be not the remembrance of what the 
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soul once before actually. understood, in a pre- 
existent state, as Plato somewhere would have it, 
according to that of. Boétius,". 


Quod si Platonis musa personat verum, 
Quod aque discit, immemor recodfdatur: 


yet is all human teaching but maieutical, or ob- 
stetricious; and. not the filling of the soul as a 
vessel, merely by pouring into it from without, 
but the kindling of it from within; or helping it 
so to excite and awaken,:compare and compound, 
its own notions, as whereby to arrive at the know- 
ledge of that, which it was before ignorant of: as 
the thing was better expressed by the foremen- 
tioned philosophic poet, in these words,, . | 


Heeret profecto semen introrsum veri, 
Quod excitatur ventilante doctrina. 


Wherefore the mere telling of men, there is a 
(sod, could not infuse any idea of him into their 
minds; nor yet the further giving this definition 
of him, that he is a being absolutely . perfect; 
eternal, and self-existent, make them understand 
any thing of his nature, were they. not able to 
excite notions or ideas from within themselves, 
correspondent. to those several words. How- 
ever, the difficulty still remains, how those ci- 
vil sovereigns and law-makers, or how Critias’s 
very: first. inventor of that cheat of a god, 
could form that idea within themselves; since 
upon supposition of his nonexistence, it is the 
idea of nothing, or of a nonentity. And. this 
was judiciously hinted also by the same. Sex- 


2 De Consolat. Philos, lib. iii. p. 79, 80. 
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“Ady. Math: tus ; '‘or'8: Seapepodocovrres gacw, o TE renee 
ip 314. , patie everrolyaay. TOILE vavbpwratc, TH wept Geov 
p 556.) 

Sofav, py td6rec. Ort-To } apynber a dromev avrove 
mepéver, CnrNoavroc av Two, woev 8: ot vonobérat, pndevoc 
TooTEpoy Tapadovros, FAOov ag erivoiav Ocov: The Athe- 
ists affirming, that certain law-makers first put 
this notion .of.a God into the minds of. men, do 
not:consider; that they still remain entangled in 
the difficulty, if:any:one further demands of. them; 
how. those: law-makers themselyes could first 
form that idea 2-+From whence: itis afterwards 
concluded,* ov ‘roiwy : Mou, obdt-naza-riva- veuoteslay, 
wepdttnvro: ‘ei raddsod rwv avOeutrwy etvai Otov ; that 
therefore the .notion of a God sprang not from 
the arbitratious fiction'.of law-makers and: pot- 
ticians. 

But some Atheists will yet farther reply, that 
there is a feigning power in the human soul, 
whereby it can: frame. ideas or conceptions of 
such things, .as: actually never.were nor will be, 
as..of'a: centaur, or, of a golden mountain; and 
that by such a feigning. power as this, the.idea of 
God,..though there ‘be .no: such thing existing, 
miglt.be framed.:. And here: we deny not but 
that the human goul hath a power of. compoiind- 
ing ideas and: things. together, which exist-seve- 
rally, and -apart in‘nature, but never were,. ‘nor 
will be; in that conjunction: .and this indeed is 
all).the feigning. power that it hath.- For’ the 
mind caanot make. any’ new. .cogitation, which 
was not before, but only compound that whichis. 
‘As the painter ‘cannot feign colours, but must 
use such as exist in nature; only he can variously 


"9 Dbid, p. 55% 
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compound them together, and by his pencil draw 
the figures and lineaments’ of such things as no 
where afe;.as he can-add to the head aad face 
of a man the neck, shoulders, and body, of a 
horse. In like manner, that more subtile painter 
or limner, the mind and imagination of man, can 
frame compounded ideas of things, which no 
where exist, but yet his simple colours, notwith- 
standing, must be real; he cannot feign any cogi- 
tation which was not in nature, nor make a posi- 
tivé conception of that which is absolutely no- 
thing; which were no less than to make nothing 
to be something, or create sometbing.out of no- 
thing. And though the whole of these fictitious 
ideas(as of a golden mountain) does not any where 
actually exist, yet forasmuch as it doth not abso- 
lutely imply a contradiction for it so to-do, there- 
fore hath it also a possible entity too, and other- 
wise it could not be conceivable. Asa triangular 
square, for example, being a contradictious thing, 
hath not so much as a possible entity, and there- 
fere is not conceivable as such (though both a 
triangle and a square severally be conceivable) ; it 
being mere nonsense, nothing, and no idea at all. 
Nay, ‘we conceive, that a Theist may presume | 
with reverence to say, that God Alaighty bim- 
self, though he can create niore or fewer really 
existent things, as he pleaseth, and could’ make a © 
‘whole world oiit of nothing, yet can he not make 
more cogitation or conception, than is, or was be 
fore..contained in his own infinite mind and eter- 
nal wisdom, nor have a positive idea of any thing, 
which hath neither actual nor possible entity. 

_* But the idea of God 1s not a compilement or 
ageregation of things, which exists scatteredly 


U 
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and apart in the world; for then would it be a 
mere arbitrarious thing, and it might be what 
every one pleased, one adding more things to- 
gether, and another fewer, but each. of them 
_ writing the name or title of God, as bungling 
painters did under these their several figments: 
whereas we have already proved, that the idea 
of God is one most simple idea of an absolutely 
perfect being, though having several partial and 
inadequate conceptions, so that nothing can be 
added to it, nor detracted from it, there being 
nothing included therein but what is demonstra- 
ble of a perfect being, and therefore nothing at 
all arbitrarious.. 

Moreover, many of those pattial conceptions 
contained in the entire idea of .God are no where 
else.to be found in the whole world, existing 
singly and apart; and therefore, if there be no 
God, they must needs be absolute nonentities ; 
as immutability, necessary existence, infiuity, and 
perfection, &c. So that the painter, that makes 
this idea, must here feign colours themselves, or 
create new cogitation and conception out. of no- 
thing, upon the atheistic supposition. 

Lastly, if there be no God now existing, it is 
Hopossible that ever there should be any, and so 
the whole idea of God would be the idea of that, 
which hath no possible entity neither; whereas 
those other fictitious ideas, made by the mind of 
men, though they be of such things as have no 
actual existence, yet have they all a possible 
entity, as was said before. 

But that we may conceal nothing of the Atheists’ 
strength, we must here acknowledge, that some of 


them have yet pretended further, that besides this. 
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power of compounding things together, the hu- 
man soul hath also another ampliating, or increas- 
ing and improving power ;‘ by.both which toge- 
ther, though there be no God existing, nor yet 
possible, the idea of him may be fictitiously made ; 
those partial ideas, which are no where else to be 
found, arising, as they say, from a peraBuactc ard 
rav avOpwrwv, a transition and gradual procession, 
from men, in way of amplification, augmentation, 
and improvement.—Thus do we read in Sextus: 
To aidtoy etvat rov Ocov, kat i pGaprov, Kat TEXELOV Ady. Math. 
ty evdayovia, wagi\Be kard ray dro rwv avOow- P: al lara 
rev peraBacww* we yap: ‘rey orev avOpwiroy Phyae: Mik: 
avbaoavrec Ty gavraaig, vonow EXouey Kuxdw-‘¢, 6. 46. i. 559, 
roc, ovrwe avOparov evdaiova wouoavtec cay OJ. 
paxapiov Kal avuxetAnowpivoy tact roe ayaBoic, stra 
raura émirsivavrec, TOV. ev avroic EKeivote Expov evonoapued 
Ocov’ cat radw.rodrvyponor rwa pavraswHhtvrec avOowioy 
Qt raAaoit, Eernutnoay, rov Xpovov ec Gretpov, ira evreubey 
e¢ Evvouy aicov mapa‘yevouevot, Epacay Kai aidtov etvai 
rov Gedy. The ideas of the eternity, incorrupti: 
bility, and perfect happiness, of the Deity, were 
fictitiously made by way of transition from men; 
for as, by increasing a man of an ordinary stature 
in our imagination, we fictitiously make the phan- 
tasm of a Cyclops; so when beholding a happy 
man, that ahoundeth with all good things, we 
amplify, intend, and, as it were, swell the same 
in our minds higher and higher, we then arrive at 
Jength to the idea of a being absolutely happy, 
that is,a God. So did the ancients, taking notice 
of a very longeve man, and increasing this length 
of age further and farther infinitely, by that 
means frame the notion or idea of eternity, and 
attribute the same to God. 
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But.to this: we reply, first, that, accordmg to 
the ‘principles of the Atheists themselves, there 
could not. possibly. be any syeh amplifying and 
feigning power of the soul, as whereby it could 
make more.than is; because they suppase it to 
have. na.active pawer at all, but all our concep- 
tions:to be nothing but mere passions from the 
objects without ; according to that of Protagoras 
in. Plato’s Theertetus.; Oire r#9 Te. Bn évra 
. Suvaton Sofcoa,. ovre GAXa wap. a ay racy 
Iti 18. neither possible for a man to conceive. that 
which is not ;. nor avy:-more or otherwise, than he 
suffers, mys as Sextus» the philosopher also 
intimates, the Atheists are here plainly guilty of 
that fallacy or-errer in ratiocination, -which. is 
commonly:.called. a. cirele, or & addnAwr. For 
whereas they could not otherwise judge the 
greatest perfection -and:: happiness, which ever 
they had.experience of in. men,.to be imperfect, 
than by.un.anticipated. idea.of perfection ‘and :hap- 
piness, with. which it. was in their minds com~ 
pared (by virtue of which idea also it comes to 
pass, that.they are able to amplify those lesser per- 
fections'of:men further and farther, and can take 
occasion, fromiimperfect things, to thik. of: that 
which is absolutely pefect):: thatis, whereas these 
Atheists themselves first. make the idea of imper- 
fection from perfection; they, not attending to 
this, do again go about to make up the notion or 
idea of that which is absolutely perfect (by way 
of. amplification) from that which is imperfect. 
But that men have a notion of absolute perfection _ 
in them, by which, as.the.rule or measure, ‘they 
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® Vide lib. viii. adv, Mathemat. scct. 2. §. 47, p: 560. 
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(comparing other things therewith) judge them 
to be imperfect, and which is therefore in ‘ordet 
ef nature first, may appear from hence, because 
all theologers, as well Pagan as Christian, give 
this direction, for the conceiving of God,..that 
it should principally de done *“ per viam remoti- 
onis,” by way of remotion of all imperfection 
from him.—Thus Alcinous :* Howrn piv avrav .vonos 
n Kara apaipeow. The first way of conceiving of Ged 
is by remotion or abstraction—We add, id the 
last place, that: finite things. put together cah 
never make up infinite, as may appear from ‘that 
instance of human longevity proposed; for; ifone 
should amplify thasmever:so much, by:adding of 
more and more past‘time or years.to it; yet would 
he never thereby be able to arrive -at eternity 
without beginning. God. differs not from thede 
. imperfect created things in degrees only, but: iu 
the whole kind. And though infinite space may 
perhaps be here objected, as_.a. thing taken: fet 
granted,.which being nothing but extension oF 
magnitude, must therefore consist, or be made 
up, of finite parts, as it was before declared, we 
have no certainty. of. any. more than this, that: the 
finite: world might :-have been meade bigger and 
bigger infinitely, or- without ead; whith infinity: df 
magnitude ts but hke.that of aumber,: potential ; 
from whence it may be inférred as well of the one 
-as the other, that if ean never be actually infinite: 
Wherefore, were there no :infinitel y-perfect being 
in nature,. the idea thereof could..never. be mddt 
up by any amplifying power of the soul, or.by the 
addition.of finites. Nettber:is that of:any: mo- 

* Introduct. in Dootrin. Platon. ¢ap.-x. p..602, prmted at the eid of 
Dan. Heinsius’s edit. of Maximus Tygius. - 
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ment which Gassendus. so much objecteth here 
to the contrary, that though there were no God, 
or infinite being, yet: might the idea ‘of bim as 
well be feigned ‘by the mind, as that of infinite 
worlds, or of infinite matter, was by some phi- 
Josophers : for infinite worlds, and infinite mat- 
ter, are but words ill put:together, infinity being 
a real thing in nature (and no fiction of the mind), 
as well:as the world or matter, but yet proper to 
‘the Deity only. But it is no wonder, if they, who 
‘denied a God, yet retaining this notion of infinity, 
should misapply the same, as they.did also other 
properties of the Deity, to matter. 

“ "To conclude this; our human soul cannot feign 
or create any. new cogitation,}or conception, that 
was not before, but only variously compound 
that which is; nor can it ever make a positive 
idea ofan :absolute nonentity, that is, such as 
hath neither actual nor possible existence: much 
less could our. imperfect beings create the entity 
of so vast a thought, as that of an infinitély-per- 
‘fect being, out of: nothing; this being indeed 
‘more than. for God Almighty, or a perfect being, 
to .create.a real world out of. nothing; because 
‘there. is no repugnancy: at all in the latter, as 
there is in the former.’ We affirm: therefore, that 
were there no God,:the idea of an absolutely 
or infinitely. perfect being could never have 
been made or. feigned, neither by politicians,- 
nor: by. poets, nor philosophers, nor any other. 
Which may be accounted another argument for'a 
Deity. , 

"But. that religion i is no figment of politicians, 


* In Disquisit. Metaphys. seu dubitationibus et instantiis ad Cartesii 
Metaphys. dubit. iv. p, 336. tom. iii. oper. 
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will further unquestionably appear from that, 
which now shall follow. As the religion of an 
oath is a necessary vinculum of civil society ; sd 
obligation in conscience, respecting the Deity as 
its original, and as the punisher of the violation 
thereof, is the very foundation of all civil sove- 
reignty: for pacts and covenants (into which 
some would resolve all civil power), without this 
obligation in conscience, are nothing but mere 
words and breath; and the laws and commands 
of civil sovereigns do not make obligation, but 
presuppose it, as a thing in order of nature be- 
fore them, and without which they would be in- 
valid. Which is a truth so evident, that the writer 
De Cive could not dissemble it (though he did 
not rightly understand this natural obligation), 
but acknowledgeth it in these words; “ Obligatio 
ad obedientiam civilem, cujus vi leges Tanenaciy: 
civiles valide sunt, omni lege civili prior Paige ; 
est. Quod si quis princeps summus 

legem civilem in hanc formulam conciperet, Non 
rebellabis, nihil efficeret. Nam nisi prius obli- 
gentur cives ad obediendum, hoc est, ad non re- 
bellandum, omnis lex invalida est; et si prius 
obligentur est superflua.” The obligation to civil 
obedience, by the force of which all the civil laws 
become valid, is before those civil laws. And if 
any prince should make a law to this purpose, 
That no man should rebel against him, this would 
signify nothing, because unless they, to whom it 
is made, were before obliged to obey, or not to 
rébel, the law is invalid; and if they were, then 
is it superfluous.—Now this previous obligation 
to civil obedience cannot be derived (as the fore- 
mentioned writer De Cive, and of the Leviathan 
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supposes) from men’s private utility only; be- 
cause every man being judge of this for himself, 
it would: then, be lawful for any subject to rebel 
against his.sovereign prince, and to poison or 
stab him, whensoever he could ‘reasonably per- 
suade himself, that it would tend to his own ad- 
vantage, or that he. should. thereby procure the 
sovereignty. . Were the obligation to ‘civil obedi- 
ence. made only by men’s private utility, it would 
as easily be dissolved by the same. It remain- 
eth therefore, that conscience, and religious ob- 
ligation to duty, is the only basis, and essential 
' foundation, of a polity or commonwealth ; with- 
out which there could be no right or authority of 
commanding in any. sovereign, nor validity in any 
laws. Wherefore religious obligation cannot:be 
thought to be the fiction or imposture of civil 
sovereigns, unless civil sovereignty itself be ac- 
counted a fiction and imposture, or a thing which 
hath no foundation in nature, but is either wholly 
artificial. or violent. — | 

Moreover, had a religions regard to, the Deity 
been a mere figment or:invention af politicians, to 
promote their.own ends, and keep men in gbedi- 
ence and subjection under them, then would they 
doubtless have so framed.and contrived it, as that 
it should have been every. way flexible-and com- 
pliant; namely, by persuading the wond,, that 
whatsoever was commanded by themselveg, . was 
agreeable to the Divine will, and whatever was 
forbidden by their laws, was displeasing to God 
Almighty, and. would be punished by. him ; ‘God 
ruling over the world na otherwise than by and 
in these civil sovereigns, as his vicegerents, and as 
the only prophets and interpreters of his will to 
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men. -So that the civil law of every country, 
and the arbitrary will of: sovereigns, should be 
acknowledged to be the only measure’ of just 
and unjust (there being nothing naturally such), 
the only rule of conscience and religion: for, 
from religion thus modelled, civil sovereigns might 
think to have an absolute power, or an infinite 
right. of doing or commanding whatsoever they 
pleased, without. exception, nothing being un- 
Jawful to them, and their subjects being always 
obhged, in conscience, without the least scruple, 
to obey. —— | 
But this is but a mere larva of religion, and 
' would be but.a mocking of God Almighty ; and 
indeed this is the only religion that can be called 
a political figment. Neither could the generality 
of mankind be ever yet thus persuaded, that the 
arbitrary will of civil: sovereigns was the only 
rule of justice and conscience; and that God Al- 
mighty could command nothing, nor. reveal his 
will concerning religion to mankind otherwise 
than by these, as his prophets and interpreters, 
True religion and conscience are no such waxen 
things, servilely addicted to the arbitrary wills of 
men, but immorigerous, stiff, and inflexible; they © 
respecting the Deity only, his eternal or everlast- 
ing laws, and his revealed will ; with which when- 
soever human Jaws clash (a thing not impossible) 
they conclude, that then God ought to be obeyed 
and not men. For which cause the profane polli- 
ticians declare open war against this religion, as 
a thing utterly inconsistent with civil sovereignty 
because it introduces.a.fear greater than the fear - 
of the Leviathan, namely, that of him, who can 
VOL. III. Z 
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inflict eternal punishments after death; as also 
because it clashes with that monstrous, infinite, 
and unlimited power of theirs, which is such a 
thing, as is not attributed by genuine Theists to 
God Almighty himself; a power of making their 
mere: arbitrary will the rule of justice, and net 
justice the rule of their will. Thus does a mo- 
dern writer of politics condemn it for seditious 
doctrine, tending to the dissolution of a common- 
wealth; That subjects may make a judg- 
ment of good and evil, just and unjust ; 
or have any other conscience besides the law of 
De Civ.o. xy, the land. As also this, That.subjects 
rene) «= may sin in obeying the commands of 
their sovereign. He likewise adds, That 
it is impossible a commonwealth should stand, 
where any other than the sovereign hath a power 
of giving greater rewards than life, and of inflict- 
lev. ing greater punishments than. death. 
>. 238. No ow, eternal life is a greater reward than 
the life present, and eternal torment than 
the death of nature. Wherefore, God Almighty 
being the dispenser of eternal rewards and punish- 
ments, this is all one as if he should have said, 
It is impossible a commonwealth should .stand, 
where the belief of a God, who can punish with 
eternal torments after this life, is entertained. 
Thus does the same writer declare, That if the 
superstitious fear of spirits (whereof God 
is the chief), and things depending there- 
upon, were taken away, men would be much more 
fitted than they are for civil obedience: and that 
they, who assert the immortality of souls, or their 
capability of receiving punishments after death; 
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fright men from obeying the laws of their country, . 
with empty names, as men fright birds 
from the corn, with an empty doublet, 
a hat, and a crooked stick. And accordingly he 
concludes, that civil sovereigns do not only make 
Justice, but’ religion also ; and that no Scripture 
or Divine revelation can oblige, unless it be first 
made law, or stamped with their authority. Now, 
since that which can make religion and gods 
must’ itsélf needs be greater than all gods, it fol- 
lows, according to the tenor of this doctrine, that 
the civil sovereign is in reality the supreme Nu- 
men; or else at least, that the Leviathan (the 
king over all the children of pride) is the highest 
deity next to senseless omnipotent matter; the 
one of these being the Atheists’ natural, the other 
their artificial god. Nevertheless we shall here 
observe by the way, that whilst these atheistic 
politicians thus endeavour to swell up the civil 
sovereign, and to bestow upon him an infinite 
right, by removing to that end out of his way 
natural justice, conscience, religion, and God 
himself, they do indeed thereby absolutely divest 
him of all right and authority, since the subject 
is now no longer obliged in conscience to obey 
him: and so instead of true nght and authority, 
they leave him nothing but mere brutish force. 
Wherefore, since Theism and true religion are 
thus plainly disowned and disclaimed by these 
politicians, as altogether inconsistent with their 
designs, they cannot be supposed to have been 
the figments of civil sovereigns, or the mere crea- 
tures of political art. And thus have we abund- | 
antly confuted those three atheistic pretences, 
to solve the phenomenon of religion; from fear, 
zZ2 
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‘and the ignorance. of causes, and. the fiction of 
politicians. _ 

But since, besides those ordinary phéaometia 
beforementioned, which are no way solvable by: 
Atheists, there are certain other phenomena ex- 
traordinary, that either.immediately proye a God 
and Providence, or else that there is a rank of 
understanding beings, invisible, superior to. men, 
from whence a Deity may be afterwards inferred ; 
namely, these three especially, apparitions, mira- 
cles, and prophecies (where the Atheists obsti- 
nately denying matter of fact and history, will 
needs impute these things, either to juggling fraud 
and knavery ; ; or else to men’s own fear and fancy; 
and their ignorance how to distinguish dreams, 
and other: strong imaginations, from vision and 
sense; Or lastly, to certain religious tales or le- 
gends, allowed by the public authority of civil 
sovereigns, for political ends): we shall here sug- 
gest something briefly, to vindicate the historic 
truth of those phenomena against. Atheists. . 

First, therefore, as for apparitions, though there 
be much of fabulosity i in these relations, yet can 
it not reasonably be concluded, that there is no- 
thing at all of truth in them ; since something of 
this kind hath been averred. i in all ages, and man y 
times attested by persons of unquestionable pru- 
dence, and. unsuspected veracity. And whereas 
the Atheists impute the original of these things to 
men’s mistaking both their dreams, and their 
waking. fancies, for real visions and sensations ; 
they do hereby plainly contradict one main fun- 
damental principle of their own philosophy, that 
sense 1s the only ground. of certainty, and. the 
criterion of all truth: for if prudent and intelli- 
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gent persons may be so frequently mistaken, in - 


confounding their own dreams and fancies with 
sensations, how can there be any certainty of 
knowledge at all from sense? ‘However, they 
here derogate so much both from sense, and from 
human testimonies, as that if the like were done 
in other cases, it would plainly Ceres all hu- 
man life. 

Wherefore other Atheists, being apprehensive 
of this inconvenience, of denying so many sensi- 
ble appearances, and testimonies,. or relations of 
fact, have chose rather to acknowledge the reality 
of apparitions; nevertheless concluding them to 
be things caused and created, by the power of 
imagination only: as if the strength of imagina- 
tion were such, that jt could not only create fan- 
cies, but also real sensible objects, and that at a 
distance too from the imaginers, such as whereby 
the sense of others shall be for the time affected, 
though they quickly vanish away again. From 
which ‘prodigious paradox, we may take notice of 
the fanaticism of some Atheists, and that there is 
nothing so monstrously absurd, which men in- 
fected with atheistic incredulity will not rather 
entertain into their belief, than admit of any thing 
that shall the least hazard or endanger the exist- 
ence ‘of a God. For, if there be once any invisi- 
ble ghosts or spirits acknowledged as things per- 
manent, it will not be easy: for any to givea 
reason,- why there might not be one supreme 
ghost also, presiding over them all and the whole 
world. 

In the last place therefore we shall observe, that 
Democritus :was yet further convinced by these 
relations of apparitions, so as to grant, that there 
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. was a certain kind of permanent beings, and inde- 
pendent upon the imagination, superior to men, 
, which could appear in different forms, andagain dis- 
* appear at pleasure, called by himidols, or images ; 
he supposing them to be of the same nature with 
those exuvious effluxes, that stream continually 
from the surface of bodies: only he would not 
allow them to have any thing immortal at all in 
them, but their concretions to be at. length all 
dissolvable, and their personalities then to va- 
nish into nothing. Thus Sextus the philosopher: 
Adv. Math. Anpoxperog eiBwha rwa grow femedalav Toc 
p. $11. 7 a ) Oewoed 
viii. §. 1 a louwrorc, Kat Tour wy ra pey eivat aya 9 
P- a2.) 7a. 8 xaxoroud’ tvOev Kat evyerat eAoywv TUXELv 
addAwv® eivae 8& travra.peydAa re Kal vrepieytOn, Kat 
SvapOapra piv, ovx agOapra ee, mpoonuaivery re Ta péAXovra 
roig avOowrorc, Jewpovpeva Kat puvac apivra. Democri- 
tus affirmeth, that there are certain idols or spec- 
tres, that dooften approach to men, some of which 
are beneficent, and some maleficent. Upon which 
account he wisheth, that it might be his good hap 
to meet with fortunate idols. And he addeth, that 
these are of a vast bigness, and very longeve, but 
not incorruptible; and that they sometimes do 
foresignify unto men future events, both yisibly 
appearing to them, and sending forth audible 
voices.—Now, though Democritus were much 
blamed for this concession of his by his fellow 
Atheists, as giying thereby too great an advan- 
tage to Theists : ‘yet, in his own opinion, did he 
sufficiently secure himself against the danger of a 
God from hence, by supposing all these idols of 
his to be corruptible, they being indeed nothing 
but certain finer concretions of atoms, a kind of 
_ aérial and etherial animals, that were all body, 
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and without any immortal soul, as he supposed 
men also to be: so that a God could be no more 
proved from them, than from the existence of men. 
For thus he adds i in Sextus: "O6c rovrew avrwy gavra- 
ciav Aafsovrec ot wadatol, Umevoncayv eivae Ozov, pydevoc 
Gov rapa ravra Byrog Oxov, rov agpOaprov guaw Exovrog’ 
Men, in ancient times, having a sense of these 
apparitions or idols, fell from thence into the opi- 
nion of a God, although there be, besides these 
idols, no other God, that hath an incorruptible 
nature.— However, though Democritus continued 
thus grossly atheistical, yet was he further con- 
vinced than our modern Atheists will be, that the 
stories of apparitions were not all fabulous, and 
that there are not only terrestrial, but also aérial 
and etherial animals; nor this earth of ours alone 
peopled and inhabited, whilst all those other vast 
regions abovelie desert, solitary, and waste. Where 
it may be observed again, that divers of the ancient 
fathers, though they agreed not so far with De- 
mocritus, as to make the angelical beings to be 
altogether corporeal, yet did they likewise sup- 
pose them to have their certain subtile etherial or 
aérial bodies. In-which respect St. Austin, in his 
115th epistle,* calleth angels ethereos, and devils, 
aéreos animantes. Thus Psellus in his Dialogue : ; 
Tlepi evepyelac Sayjsovwy* aAX ovK dowparoy, © nay. 49. [rel 
yevvai, ro Saipovey & tort guAoy, pera cwparog p. 44, 45. edit. 
dé Yo Kat ange esparog Guarérpupe’ Kai rovre ne 
tort. wiv Kal wup avrwv pabciy rev cepvev ce a ‘Ka 
BaciAswoc 8 0 Oeioc, od Saiuooe piovov, adda Kal TOI" 
. ay pavroic ayytAow, Eveiva: copata Sarelverat, ola Tiva 
wvevpara extra Kat atgwon Kal aypdvra, cal cknc. But 
you are to know, that demons or devils are not 


* Epist. ix. ad Nebridium, p. 9. tom. ii. oper. edit. Benedict. 
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altogether incoporeal, but that they are joined to 
bodies, and so converse with bodies ; which may 
be learned also from the fathers, the divine Basil 
contending, that there are bodies, not only in devils, : 
but also in the pure angels themselves, as certain 
subtile, airy, defecate spirits. Where afterwards 
he shews, how the cupgvic ayyéAoue copa, that body 
‘which is connate with angels, —differs from that 
which devils are united to, in respect of the ra- 
‘diant splendour of the one, and the dark fuliginous 
obscurity of the other. Moreover, that devils are 
not-without bodies, he endeavours further to con- 
firm from the words of our Saviour, that they - 
shall. be punished with fire; which (saith he) were 
a thing impossible, were they all of them incor- 
poreal. And some perhaps will attempt to prove 
the same concerning angels too, from those other 
words of our Saviour, where, speaking of the re- 
-surrection state, he affirmeth, that they, who shall 
be accounted worthy thereof, shall neither marry 
nor be given in marriage, but be isdyycAou,* equal to 
theangels :—which comparativeexpression of men, 

as to their bodies with angels, would-be thought 
not.so proper, were the angels absolutely devoid 
of all body. But of this we determine not.. 

‘To this phenomenon of apparitions: might be 
added those two others of magicians or wizards, 
demoniacs or energumeni ; both of - these proving 
also the real existence of. spirits, and that they are 
not mere - fancies, ard ° imaginary’ inhabitants of 
men’s brains only, but real inhabitants‘of the world. 
As also, that among those’ spirits there are some 
foul, unclean, and wicked ones (though not made 
such by God, but by their own apostacy), which is 


* Luke xx. 34. 36. 
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some confirmation of the truth of Christianity, the 
Scripture insisting so much upon these, evil de- 
mons or devils, and declaring it to be one design 
of our Saviour Christ’s coming into the world, to 
‘oppose these confederate powers of the kingdom 
of darkness, and to rescue mankind from the 
thraldom and bondage thereof. As for wizards 
and magicians, persons who associate and con- 
federate themselves in a peculiar manner with 
these evil spirits, for the gratification of their own 
revenge, lust, ambition, and other passions; besides 
the Scriptures, there hath been so full an attesta- 
tion given to them by persons unconcerned in all 
ages, that those our so-confident exploders of 
them, in this present age, can hardly escape the 
suspicion of having some hankering towards 
Atheism. But as for the demoniacs and energu- 
iment, it hath been wondered, that there should be 
so many of them in our Saviour’s time, and hardly 
any, or none, in this present age of ours. Certain 
it is, from the writings of Josephus, in sundry 
places, that the pharisaic Jews were then gene- 
rally possessed with an opinion of these SamomZo- 
uevor, demoniacs, men possessed with devils, or in- 
fested by them. And that this was not a mere 
_ phrase‘or form of speech only amongst them for 
persons very ill affected.in their bodies, may ap- 
pear from hence, that Josephus* declares it as his 
opinion concerning the demons or devils, that 
they were rovnpwv avOpunroy rvevpara roic wow sadue~ 
neva, the spirits or souls of wicked men deceased 
getting into the bodies of the living. From hence 
it was, that the Jews, in our Saviour's time, were 


* De Bello Judaico, lib. vii. cap. vi. § 3. p. 417. tom. ii. edit. Ha- 
vercamptii. 
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wot at.all surptised with his casting out of devils, 
it being usual for them also. to exer¢ise the same ; 

an art which they pretended to have tearned from 
Ant. Sad. Kb. Solomon. Of whom thus Josephus: ¢ Ia- 
viii. ° ii. i. fod ptoye S aure pabety o Ge0c, kal Ty KaTa TeV 
pee Sayovey réyuny, etc wpédetay Kat Gepatretacy Toi 
avBows orc" emudacire ouvrakapevoc aic Tapnyoperat Ta vo- 
onpara, Kat rpomeuc eEopxwoewy xaréAgrev, otc evdoumeva, 
ra Sapovia we pnxér’ eruve\Oev, exdewwxover. Kat avry 
piype-vov 1 Oepareia trEKtsrov wyve. God also taught 
Solomon an art against demons and devils, for the 
benefit and cure of men; who composed certain 
incantations, by which diseases are cured, and 
left forms of exorcisms, whereby devils are ex- 
pelled and driven away. Which method of curiag 
prevails much amongst us at this very day.—Not- 
withstanding which, we think it not at all proba- 
ble what a late atheistic writer* hath asserted, that 
the heads of the Jews were then all of them so 
full of demons and devils, that they generally 
took all manner of bodily diseases, such as fevers 
and agues, and dumbness and deafness, for devils. 
Though we grant, that this very thing was imputed 
by Plotinus afterward to the Gnostics, that they 
supposed all diseases to be devils, and therefore 
not to be cured by physic, but expelled by words 
or charms. Thus he, En. ii lb. ix. c. xiv.> Nov & 
vwearnoupevor Tac vosoug Saysdyia stvat, Kai ravra eCarpery 
Aeyp gasxorvrec SuvacOa, Kai txayyeAdXopevor, ceevorepor 
piv av sivas SoGatey mapa ToIg WoANOIC, Ot Tac Tape ToIC jae 
yore: Suvapeue Gavpazovar, Tove pévroe euppovourrac ouk ay 
 qretfouy, wo OUK ak vocoL rg ariac = EXover, a wyopovaicy 7 7 
endstarc,, &c. SyAover 88 kat at Ospametat aurty, yaorpos yee 
_pueions q pappaKou Sobévroc, Suey wonce KaTw TO voonpa’ kat 


* Hobbes. See Leviathan, cap. xl. b P, 212, oper. 
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aizeroc agypnutvou kat Endsig ON iaaaro’ 7} FsnCayTOG TOU 
Saysoviov, Kai Trav papuakov ramoavrac -ryxcoOu. Now 
when they affirm diseases to be demons or devils, 
and pretend, that they cap expel them by words, 
undertaking to do the same, they hereby indeed 
render themselves.considerable to the vulgar, who 
are wont not a little to admire the powers of magi- 
cians. .But they will not be able to persuade wise 
men, that diseases have no natural causes, as from 
repletion, or imitation, or putrefaction, or the like: 
which is.a thing manifest from their cure, they 
being oftentimes remoyed by purgation, and bleed- 
ing, and abstinence ; unless perhaps these men will 
say, that the devil is by this means starved, and 
made to pine away.—Nor can we think, that the 
Jews, in our Saviour’s time, either suppose all 
madmen to be demoniacs, or.all demoniacs mad- 
men (though this letter seems to be asserted by an 
eminent writer of our own), we reading of devils 
cast aut from others besides madmen; and of a 
woman, which had a spirit of infirmity only, and 
was bowed. together, and could not lift up herself, 
which is said by our Saviour Christ to have been 
bowed by Satan. Wherefore the sense of the 
Jews formerly seems to have been this, that when 
there was any unusual and extraordinary symp- 
toms in any bodily: distemper, but especially that 
of madness, this being looked upon as something 
more than natural, was imputed by them to the 
possession orinfestation of some devil. Neither was 
this proper to the Jews only at. that time, to sup- 
pose evil demans to be the causes of such bodily 
diseases as had extraordinary symptoms, and. espe- 
cially madness ; but the Greeks, and other gen- 
tiles also, were imbued with the same persuasion ; 
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as appeareth from Apollonius Tyneus’s curing 
a laughing demoniac* at Athens, he ejecting that 
evil spirit by threats and menaces, who: is said, 
at his departure, to. have tumbled down a royal 
porch in the city with great noise ; as also,’ from 
his freeing the city of Ephesus from the plague, 
by stoning an old ragged beggar, said by Apollo- 
nius to have been the plague, which appeared to 
be a demon, by his changing himself into the form 
of a shagged dog. 

But that there is some truth in this opinion, and 
that at this very day evil spirits, or demons, do 
sometimes really act upon the bodies of men, and 
either inflict or augment bodily distempers and 
diseases, hath been the judgment of two very ex- 
perienced physicians, Sennertus and Fernelius. 
The former in his book De Mania, lib. i. cap. xv. 
writing thus; ‘“:Etsi sine ulla corporis morbosa 
dispositione, Deo permittente, hominem obsidere 
et occupare demon possit, tamen quandoque 
morbis, et praecipue melancholicis, sese immiscet 
demon ; et forsan frequentius hoc accidit, quam 
sepe creditor. ” . Although the devil may, by Di- 
vine permission, possess men without any morbid 
disposition, yet doth he usually ¢ntermingle him- 
self with bodily diseases, and especially those of 
melancholy ; and perhaps this cometh to pass oft- 
ener than is commonly believed or suspected.— . 
The other in his De abditis Rerum Causis, where, 
having attributed real. effects upon the bodies of 
men to witchcraft and enchantment, he addeth, 
‘«. Neque solum morbos, verum etiam’ demonas, 
scelerati homines in corpora immittunt. Hi qui- 


* Vide Philostrat. de Vita Apollonii Tyanzi, lib. X. Cap. Xx. p. 157. 
» Id ibid. lib. iv. cap. x. p. 147. g 
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dem visuntur furoris quadam specie distorti ; hoc 
uno tamen a simplici furore distant, quod summe 
ardua obloquantur, preterita et occulta renun- 
tient, assidentiumque arcana reserent.” Neither 
do ‘these wicked magicians only inflict diseases, 
upon men’s bodies, but also send devils into them; 
by means whereof they appear distorted with a 
kind of fury and madness, which yet differs from 
a simple madness (or the disease so called) in 
this, that they speak of very high and difficult 
matters, declare things past and unknown, and 
discover the secrets of those that sit. by.—Of 
which he subjoins two notable instances of per- 
sons, well known to himself, that were plainly de- 
moniacal, possessed or acted by an evil demon ; 
one whereof shall be afterwards mentioned. But 
when maniacal persons do not only discover se- 
crets, and declare things past, but future also, 
and, besides this, speak in languages which they 
had never learned ; this puts it out of all doubt 
and question, that they are not mere madmen, or 
maniaci, but demoniacs or energument. And 
that since the time of our Saviour Christ there 
have been often such, may be made evident from 
the records of credible writers. Psellus in his 
book [epi "Evepytiac Aauovev, De Operat. Dem. 
avers it of a certain maniacal woman, that though 
she knew nothing but her own mother-tongue, 
yet, when.a stranger, who was an Armenian, was 
brought into the room to her, she spake to him 
presently | in the Armenian language: ‘Hpeic SE reBn- 
wOres HMev, OT Kar “Appevioy & er, yun 

pnPerrore pnd sig dyer ageypivy TOUTOIC, [Ade KEQ eed 
xidog advia wAtov ovdév' We all stood ne when we 
heard a woman, that had never seen an Armenian 
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before in all her life, nor had learnt any thing but 
the use of her distaff, to speak the Armenian lan- 
guage readily.-—-Where the relater also affirmeth the | 
Same maniacal] person tc have foretold certain fu- 
ture events, which happened shortly after to him- 
self: Su 8, orpadeic rpoc éud, peyadwv Ev xo 
cungopwy vrrooTHoY’ XOAG yap aot Sevwe Ta Sat- 
porta tapadvovre rac avtwy Aatpelac” auéXer ror Kal yade- 
woug emipparpouot Kat Bapeic KivoUvOUC, OVC OUK av Stagev- 
Eaotar Suvnfeing, et pric Svvayic Kpcitruv, 7 Kara Saipovde, 
aw avrwy ely’ Then looking upon me, she (or ra-— 
ther the demon) said, Thou shalt suffer wonder- 
ful pains and torments in thy body, for the de- 
mons are extremely angry with thee for opposing | 
their services and worship; and they’ will inflict 
great evils upon thee, out of which thou shalt not 
be able to escape, unless a power, greater than 
that: of demons, exempt thee from them. All 
which things (saith he) happened shortly after to © 
me, and I was brought very low, even near to 
death, by them; but was by my Saviour wondet- — 
fully delivered.— Whereupon Psellus concludes, ~ 
Tic ody txeivoy Tov \pnoucv EWwoaKue, Epet rac paviac rdoac, 
tAne wAnuptAovg Kivnoec, adAd way roayixd Sainovey ) 
Who is there therefore that, considering this oracle © 
or prediction, will conclude (as soméd physicians 
do} all kind of madnesses to be nothing but the © 
exorbitant ‘motions of the matter orhumours, and 
not the tragic passions of the demons.— But. be- 
cause this instance is remoter from out present . 
times; we:shall set down another remarkable ‘one — 
of a later date, out of the forementioned Ferne- 
lius, who was an eye-witness thereof. A young 
man of a noble family, who was strangely con- 
vulsed in his body, having sometimes‘one member, 
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and sometimes another, violently agitated, inso- 
much that four several persons were scarcely able 
to hold them ; and this at first-without any. distem- 
per at all in bis head, or crazednessin brain. To 
whom Fernelius, with other skilfe} physicians, 
being called, applied all maener of remedies ; 
blisters, purgations, cupping-glasses, fomentations, 
unctions, plasters, and .strengthening medicines 3 
but allin vain. The reason whereof is thus given 
by the same Fernelius: ‘“‘ Quoniam omnes longe 
aberamus a cognitione veri, nam menee tertio pr? 
mum deprebensus demen quidam totius maliau- | 
thor, voce, insuetisque verbis ac sententiis tum 
Latinis tum Grecis (quanquam ignarus linguz 
Greece laborans esset), se prodens ; is multa assi- 
dentium maximaque medicorum secreta detege- 
bat, ridens, quod irritis pharmacis: corpus. hoc 
pene jugulassent.” Because we were all far from 
the knowledge of the truth; for in the third 
month, it was first plainly: discovered to us,‘ that 
it was a certain demon who was the.author of 
all this mischief; he manifesting himself: by his — 
speech, and by unusual words.and sentences, both 
in Greek and Latin (though. the-patient . were al- 
together ignorant of Greek tongue): and by his 
revealing many of the secrets of- those who stood 
by, especially of the physicians, whom also-hede- 
rided for tormenting the patient in that manner 
with their frustraneous remedies..—Here. there. 
fore have we an unquestionable instance of a.de-+ 
moniac in these latter times of ours, and: such;an 
one, who at first, for two months together; had no 
manner of madness or mania at all upon. him, 
though afterward the demon possessing:his whole 
body, used his tongue, and spake therewith. 
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Fernelius concludes his whole discourse in this 
. manner: “ These things do I produce, to make 
it manifest, that evil demons (or devils) do some- 
times enter into the very bodies of men, afflicting 
and tormenting them after an unheard-of manner ; 
_ but that at other times, though they do not enter 
into and possess their whole body, yet partly by 
exagitating and disturbing the profitable humours 
thereof, partly by traducing the noxious into the 
principal parts, or else by obstructing the veins 
and other passages with them, or disordering the 
structure of the members, they cause innumerable 
diseasés.” There are many other instances of 
this kind, recorded by modern writers unexcep- 
tionable, of persons either wholly demoniacal, 
and possessed by evil demons (this appearing 
from-their discovering secrets, and speaking lan- 
guages which they had never learnt), or else other- 
wise so affected and infested by them, as to have 
certain unusual and supernatural symptoms ; 
which, for brevity’s sake, we shall here omit. 
However, we thought it necessary thas much to 
insist upon. this argument of demoniacs, as well 
for the vindication of Christianity, as for the con- 
viction of Atheists; we finding some so stagger- 
ing in their religion, that from this one thing 
alone of demoniacs (they being so strongly pos- 
sessed, that there neither is nor ever was any such) 
they are ready enough to suspect the whole gos- 
pel, or New Testament itself, of fabulosity and 
imposture. | 
We come now to the second head proposed, of 
miracles and .effects supernatural. That there 
hath been something miraculous or above nature, 
sometimes done even among the Pagans (whether 
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by good orevil spirits), appears not only from thei¢ 
own records, but also from the Scriptare itself. 
And it is well known, that they pretended (besides 
oracles) to miracles also, even after the times of 
Christianity ; and that not only in Apollonius 
Tyanzus, and Apuleius,.bot also in the Romaa 
emperors themselves, as Vespasian and Adrian, 
but especially in the temple of Ascolapius; thus 
much appearing from that Greek table therein 
hang up at Rome," in which amongst other things 
this: is. recorded ; ‘that a blind.man being com- 
manded by the oracle. to kneel before the altar, 
and then passing from. the right side thereof to 
the left, to lay: five fingers upon the altar, and 
afterwards lifting up his hand, to touch his eyes 
therewith ; all this being done accordingly, he re- 
covered his sight, the people all applauding, that 
great miracles were done under the Emperor An- 
toninus,” &c. ‘But.we have in the Scripture an 
account of miracles, both greater in number, and 
of a higher nature ;. done especially by Moses, 
and our Saviour Christ and his apostles. 

. Wherefore it seems, that there are two sorts of 
miracles or effects supernatural. First, such as 
though they could. not be. done by any ordinary 
and natural causes here amongst us, and ia that 
respect may be called supernatural ; yet might 
notwithstanding be done; God permitting only; 
by the ordinary. and natural power of other. invi- 
sible created spirits, angels or demons. As-for _ 
example, if a stone or other heavy body should 
ascend . upwards, and then..hang ia the:air, with2 
out any visible either mover or supporter, this 
would be to us a miracle or effect ee . 

® Vide Gruteri Inscription. tom. i. p. xi... 5. ¢ 
VOL. Wr  °=  : 2Ba- Gee es 
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and yet according to vulgar opinion, might this be 
done by the natural power of created invisible be- 
ings, angels. or demons; God only permitting, 
without whose special providence it is concéived 

they cannot thus intermeddle with our human afs 
fairs. Again, if a perfectly illiterate person should 
readily speak Greek or Latin, this also would be 
to us a.miracle, or effect supernatural ; for-so.is 
the apostles. speaking with tongues accounted ; 
and yet in demoniacs is this sometimes done by 
evil. demons, God only: permitting. Such. also 
amongst the Pagans. was that.‘ miraculunm cotis” 
(as' Apuleius calls it), that miracle of the .whet+ 
stone, done by Accius Navius,. whea, at his coms 
mand, it was divided into two witha razor.’ Bat; 
secondly, there is another sort of miracles, or ef- 
fects supernatural, snch.as are above the power 
_ of all second causes, or any natural. created. being 
whatsoever, and.so ;can be attribited to none. but 
God Almighty himself, the author of nature, who 
therefore can control it at pleasure. 

As for that late theological politician;: hg: 
writing. against miracles, denies..as well those of 
the former as of this latter kind, contending that 
a miracle is nothing but, a name, which, the igao- 
raut vulgar giyes to.“ opus-natura insolitum,” any 
wnwonted work of nature, or ‘to what themselves 
can assign no. cause of ;—as also, that if there were 
any.such thing done contrary to nature, or above 
it, it would rather weaken: than: confirm our -be- 
lief of the Divine existence ;, we find his discourse 
every way.so weak, groundless, and. inconsidera- 
ble, that we -could not think it here, to deserve a 
confutation.. - 


* Vide Livium, lib. i. cap. xxxvi. p. 67.: 
> Vide Spinosx Tractat. Theologico-politic. cap. vi. - 
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, But of the former sort of those mitacles, is that 
to be understood, Deut. xiit. “ If there’ arisé 
amongst you a prophet, or dreamer of dreams, 
and giveth thee ‘a sign or a wonder, atid the sign 
or wonder come to pass whereof he spake unto 
thee, saying, Let us go after other gods, and serve 
them ; thou shalt not hearken to the words of 
that prophet, or dreamer of dreams ;: for the 
Lord your God proveth you, to know whether 
you love the Lord your God with all your beart, 

and with all your soul.” For it cannot be sup: 
posed, that God: Almighty: would himself pur- 
posely inspire any man to exhort others to idol- 
atry, and immediately assist such ‘an ‘one with his 
own supernatural power of :doing' miraclés, in 
confirmation of such doctrine. Bat the meaning 
is, that: by the suggestion of evil spirits, some falsé 
prophets might be raised up to tempt the Jews td 
idolatry; or at least, that by the assistance ‘of 
them, such miracles might be wrought in confirm: 
ation thereof, as those sometimes done by the 
Egyptian sorcerers or magicians, God hinotself not 
interposing in this case to hinder’ them; ‘for this 
reason, that he might hereby prove and try ‘their: 
faithfulness towards him. Forasmuch' as’ both, 
by the pure light of nature, and God's revealed 
will, before confirmed by miracles, ‘idolatty; or 
the religious worship of any but-God Almighty, 
had been sufficiently condemned: From whence 
it is evident, that miracles alone (at ‘least ‘such 
miracles as these) are no sufficierit confirmation 
ofa true prophet, without consideration had: of 
the doctrine taught by him. For though a man 
should have done never so many true and réal mi- 
racles amongst the Jews, and yet should persuade 

2a 2 | 
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to idolatry, he was by. them confidently. to be con- 
demned to death for a false prophet. 
Accordingly in the New Testament do we read, 
that our Saviour Christ -forewarned his disciples, 
that* “false prophets and false :Christs should 
arise, and shew great signs or wonders, insomuch 
‘that, if it were possible, they should seduce the 
very-elect.” And St. Paul foretelleth concerning 
the man of .sin, or antichrist,’ “that his coming 
should be after the working of Satan, :with. all 
power, and signs, and wonders (or miracles) of 2 
lie.” For we conceive, that by répara pevdouc in this 
place, are not properly feigned and counterfeit mi- 
racles, that is, mere cheating and juggling tricks, 
but true wonders and ‘real miracles (viz. of the 
former .sort mentioned), done for the confirma- 
tion of a lie, as the doctrine of this man of sin is 
there afterwards called ; for otherwise how could 
his coming be said to be “‘ according to the work- 
ing of Satan, with all power?” In like manner 
also, in St. John’s Apocalypse, where the coming 
of the same man of sin, and the mystery of ini- 
quity, are again described, we:read chap. xiii. of 
-a.two-horned beast like.a lamb, ‘that he shall do 
great wonders, and deceive those, that dwell on 
the earth, by means of. those miracles, which he 
hath power to do, in the sight. of the beast.” And 
again, chap. xvi.: ‘of certain unclean spirits like 
frogs, coming out of the mouth of the dragon, 
and of: the beast, and of the false prophet, which 
_are the spirits of devils working miracles, that-go. 
forth to the kings of the earth.” And, lastly, chap. 
xix. “of the false prophet, that wrought mira- 
= before the beast.” All which seem:to be uni 


cs Luke: xxiv. 24. b > 2 Thess. di. 9. 
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derstood, not of feigned and ‘counterfeit miracles 
only, but of true and real also,- effected by the 
working of Satan, in confirmation of a lie, that is, 
of idolatry, false religion, and imposture ; God 
Almighty permitting it, partly in way of proba- 
tion or trial of the faithfulness of his own servants, 
and partly in way of just judgment and punish- 
ment upon those, who “ receive not the love of 
the truth, that they might be saved;” as the apo- 
stle declareth,» Wherefore those miracles, pre- 
tended, ‘for divers ages past, to have been done 
before the relics of saints and images, &c. were 
they all true, could by no means justify or war- 
rant that religious worship by many given to 
them ; because true and real miracles, done in or- 
der to the promoting of idolatry, are so far from 
justifying that idolatry, that they are themselves 
condemned by it to be répara Wev8oue, the miracles 
of alie,—done by the working of Satan. 

But as for the miracles of our Saviour Christ,’ 
had they been all of them only of the former kind, | 
such as might have been done, God permitting, by 
the natural power of created spirits, and their as- 
sistance; yet forasmuch as he came in the name 
of the Lord, teaching neither idolatry, nor any 
thing contrary to the clear light and law of na- 
ture, therefore ought he, by reason of those mira- 
cles, to have been received by the Jews themselves, 
and owned for a true prophet, according to the 
doctrine of Moses himself: who, both in the 13th 
and 18th chapters of Deuteronomy, plainly sup- 
poseth, that God -would in no other case permit 
any false prophet to do miracles by the ‘assist-- 
ance:of evil spirits, save only in that of idolatry 


a, 2 Thess. ii. 10, 


\ 
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(which is always understood of what is plainly 
discoverable by the light of nature to be false, or 
eyil). The reason whereof is manifest, because if 
he should, this would be an invincible temptation, 
which it is inconsistent with the Divine goodness 
to expose men ynto. ‘And our Saviour Christ 
was unquestionably that one éximious prophet, 
which God Almighty by Moses promised to send 


unto the Israelites, upon occasion of their own 


desire made to him at Horeb. ‘“ Let me not hear 
again the voice of the Lord my God, nor Jet me 
see this great fire any more, that J die not.” 
-Whereupon the Lord said, ‘“‘ They have 
well spoken that which they havespoken ; 
I will raise them up a Prophet from among their 
brethren, like unto thee, and pyt my words in 
his mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that 
I shall command him; and whosoever will not 
hearken to the words which he shall speak in my 
name, I will require it of him.” Which is all one 
as if he should have ‘said, I will no more speak 
to them with thunder and lightning, nor reveal 
my will with a terrible voice outof flaming fire; but 
the next great manifestation of myself, or further 
revelation of my will, shall be by a Prophet from 
amongst their own brethren, I putting my words 
into his mouth, and speaking to them by him. 
Whose words they shall be as much obliged to 
hearken to, as if I had spoken them (as before) 
from the top of the fiery mount. And that they 
may have no colour for their disbelieving this 
great prophet especially, or their disobeying of 
him, I plainly declare, that whosoever cometh in 
iy name, and does true and real miracles, shall 
be acknowledged undoubtedly for a true prophet 


Deut. xviii. 
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seat.by me, and accordingly believed arid obeyed ; 
and none rejected under the notion of false pro- 
phets, but only such, as either do not real mira- 
cles, or else if they do, come in the name of other . 
gods, or exhort to idolatry. Nevertheless, our 
Saviour Christ wrought other miracles also, of a. 
higher nature, by the immediate power of God 
Almighty himself; as for example, when before 
himself he raised Lazarus, who had. been dead 
four days, to life, since it cannot be conceived to 
be in the power of created spirits (whether bad ‘or 
good), whenever they please, to bring back the 
souls of men deceased to their bodies again, or 
change the laws of nature and fate. However, it 
must not be thought, that God. will ever set this 
seal of. his to a lie, or that which is plainly con- 
trary to the light and law of nature. : 
The conclusion is, that though all miracles pro- 
miscuously do not immediately prove the exist- 
ence of a God, nor confirm a prophet, or whatso- 
ever doctrine ; yet do they all of them evince, that 
there is a rank of invisible understanding beings, 
superior to men, which the Atheists commonly 
deny. And we read of some such miracles also, 
as could not:be wrought, but by a power perfect- 
ly supernatural, or by God Almighty himeelf. 
But to deny and disbelieve all miracles, is either 
to deny all certainty of sense, which would be 
indeed to make sensation itself miraculous; or 
else monstrously and unreasonably to derogate 
from human testimonies and history. The Jews 
would never have so stiffly and pertinaciously ad- 
hered to the ceremonial law of Moses, had they 
not all along believed it to have been unquestion- 
ably confirmed by miracles ; and tbat the Gen- 
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tiles-should- at.first: have entertained the faith. of 
Christ without miracles, would itself have been 
the greatest of miracles. 

The last extraordinary ssc Srapobed 
was that of divination, oracles, prophecies, or 
predictions of future events, otherwise unfore- 
knowable to men; which either evince a God, or. 
at Jeast that there are. understanding beings supe- 
rior to men. For if there be presension or fore- 
knowledge of such futore events, as are to human 
understanding alone altogether unforeknowable, 
then is it certain, that there is some more perfect 
understanding, or knowledge in the world, than 
that of men. And thus is that maxim of the an- 
cient, Pagan Theists,* in the genuine and proper 
sense thereof, unquestionably true; .“‘ Si divinatio 
est, dii sunt;” If there be divination, or presen- 
sion of future events (undiscoverable by men), 
then are there gods :—-which, in their language, 
was no more than to say, a pene 
superior to men. 

Wherefore we must here distiaguish of oracles: 
and predictions, after the same manner as we did 
before of miracles, that they may be of two kinds. 
First, such as might proceed only from the natu- 
ral presaging power of created spirits superior to 
men, whether called angels or demons. For these. 
being supposed to have not only clearer under- 
standings than men, and a greater -insight into: 
nature, but also by reason of their agility and in-- 
visibility, opportanity of knowing things remotely 
distant, and of being privy to meu’s secret machi- 
nations and consultations ; it is easily conceivable 


= The Stoics. Vide Ciecron. de Divinat. lib. i. cap. v, vi. p.3t13, 
3114, tom. ix. oper. — 
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that many future events nigh at hand, which can- © 
not be foreknown by men, may. be (probably at. 
least) foreseen by them; and that without any. 
miraculous Divine revelation, their causes being . 
already in being. As men learned in astronomy 
can foretel eclipses of the sun and moon, which 
to the vulgar are altogether unforeknowable; and 
a8 princes or statesmen, that are furnished with: 
great intelligence, foreign and domestic, can pre-. 
sage more of war and peace, either at home. or 
abroad, and of the events. of kingdoms, than ig-. 
,norant plebeians. And such were those predic-. 
tions, which Democritus, though otherwise much 
addicted to Atheism, allowed of; Cicero writing: 
thus of him: ‘“ Plurimis locis, gravis .p, p:, i. ;. 
auctor Democritus presensionem rerum. [ili pa 
futurarum comprobat;” Democritus, a . . a 

grave writer, doth in many places approve of the | 
presension of future events.—The reason whereof 
was,. because he supposed certain understanding 
beings superior.to men, called by him idals, which. 
having a larger comprehension of things, and other. 
advantages of knowledge, could therefore foretel 
many future events, that men were ignorant of. 
And though perhaps it may be thought, that De- 
mocritus would not have entertained this opinion . 
of the foreknowledge of human events, had -he 
not asserted the necessity of all human actions. 
and volitions, but held liberty of will, as Epicu- 
rus afterwards did (as if this .were inconsistent 
with all manner of presage, and probable or con- 
jectural foreknowledge); yet is it certain, that 
there-is not so much contingency in all human 
actions, by reason of this liberty of will, as here- 
tofore was by Epicurus, and still is by many sup- 
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posed ; it being plain, that men act-according to 
an appeatance of good, and that m many cases 
and circumstances it may be foreknown, without 
any Divine revelation, what such or such persons 
would do. As for example, that a voluptuous 
person, having a strong temptation to satisfy his 
sensual appetite, and that without incurring any 
inconvenience of shame.or punishment, would 
readily close with the same. Besides which, such 
invisible spirits, as angels or demons, may some- 
times predict also what themselves cause and 
effect. | 
. Secondly, There is anether sort of predictions 
of future events, which cannot be imputed to.the 
natural presaging faculty.of any.such created spt- 
rits, but only to the supernatural prescience of 
God Almighty, or a Being infinitely perfect : ‘as 
when events remotely distant in time, and of 
which there are yet no immediate causes aetually 
in being, which also depend upon many circum- 
stances, and a long. series of things, any one of 
which being otherwise would alter the case; as 
likewise upon much uncertainty of human voli- 
tions, which are not always. necessarily linked 
and. concatenated with what goes before, bat 
often loose and free ; and upon that contingency 
that arises from the indifferency or equality of 
eligibility in objects. Lastly, such things as do 
not at all depend upon external circumstances 
neither, nor.are caused .by things: natural ante- 
ceding, but by some supernatural power; I say, 
when such future events as these are foretold, 
and accordingly come to pass, this-can be as- 
cribed to no other but such a being as compre- 
hends, sways, and governs all, and is, by a pe- 
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culiar privilege or prerogative of its own nature, 
omniscient. Epicurus, though really: he there- 
fore rejected divination and prediction of future 
events, because be denied Providence; yet did he 
pretend this farther reason also against.it, be- 
cause it was a thing absolutely inconsistent with 
liberty of will, and destructive of the same; 7 
pavrixy avurapcroc’ et Of Kat vrapkrucn, ovdsy Diog. Lacrt. 
wap quads 40n rd ywopeva’ Divination is a iit, aoe 
thing, which hath no existence, nor pos- 15% P- 60] 
sibility in nature: and if there were such a thing, 
it would take away all liberty of will, and leave 
nothing in men’s own power.—Thus. also Gar- 
neades, in Cicero*, maintained, ‘“ Ne Apollimem. 
quidem futura posse dicere, nisi ea, quorum cau- 
sas natura ita contineret, ut. ea fierl necesse 
esset;” that Apollo himself was not able to 
foretel any future events, ether than such, as had 
necessary .causes in. nature antecedent.—And 
some Christian Theists of later times have, in 
like manner, denied to God- Almighty all fore- 
knowledge of human actions, upon the same pre- 
tence, as being both inconsistent with .men’s h- 
berty of will, and destructive thereof. For, say 
they, if men’s actions be free, then are. they un- 
foreknowable, they having no necessary causes ; 
and again, if there be any foreknowledge of 
them, then can, they-not be free, they being zepse 
facto necessitated thereby. _But as it is cer- 
tain that prescience. does not destroy the liberty 
of man’s will, or impose any necessity upon 
it,; men’s actions being not therefore future, be- 
cause they are foreknown, but therefore fore- 


® De Fato, cap. xiv. p. 3281. tom. ix. oper. 
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known, . becanse : future;..and. were..a thing’ 
never so_ contingent, yet .upon supposition that: 
it, will be .done, it ‘must needs have been fu-. 
ture from all eternity:.so is it extreme. arro- 
gance.for men, because themselves can. naturally 
foreknow nothing, but by some. causes antece-: 
dent, as an eclipse of the sun'or:moon, therefore 
to presume to measure the knowledge of God AL-. 
' mighty according to the same scantling,.and to 
deny him the prescience of ‘human actions, not 
considering, that, as his nature is incomprehen- 
sible, so his knowledge may well be looked. upon. 
by us as such too; that which is past our find-: 
lng out, and too wonderfal for.us. However, it 
must be. acknowledged for an undoubted truth, 

that no created being can, naturally, and of it-: 
' gelf, foreknow any future events, otherwise than: 
in.and by their causes anteceding.. If therefore 
we shall find, that there have been predictions of. 
such future events as had no necessary antece-: 
dent causes ; as we cannot but grant such things 
therefore to be foreknowable, so must we needs. 
from thence infer.the existence of a God, that is, .a 
Being supernatural, infinitely perfect and omni- 
scient, since.such predictions as these could have 
pr oceeded froin no other. cause. 

. That there is foreknowledge of future events 
iouied naturally, unforeknowable,. hath been all 
along the persuasion of the.generality. of mankind. 
eee Thus Cicero: “ Vetus opinio est, jam us-- 

- que ab heroicis ducta temporibus, eaque 
et populi Romani, et. omnium gentium -firmata 
conpsensu,. versari quandam inter homines divina-- 
tionen, quam Greci pavreny appellant, id est, 
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presensionem et scientiam rerum futurarum.” 
This is an old opinion derived down all along 
from.the heroic times (or the mythical age), and 
not only entertained amongst the Romans, but 
also confirmed by the consent of all nations, that 
there is such a thing as divination, and presension 
or foreknowledge .of future events—And the 
same writer elsewhere, in the person of Balbus: 
‘“‘Quamvis nihil tam irridet Epicurus, 5, 4. p14. 
quam predictionem rerum foaturaram, [ep ary 
mihi videtur tamen vel maxime confir- 3046. tom. ix. 
mare, _Deorum providentia consuli rebus °°! 
humanis. Est enim profecto divinatio; que ‘mul- 
tis locis, rebus, temporibus apparet, cum in pri- 
vatis tom maxime in publicis. Multa cernunt 
aruspices, multa augures provident, multa ora- 
culis: providentur, multa vaticinationibtis, muita’ 
soinniis,. multa -portentis.” Although Epicurus 
deride nothing more than the prediction of future 
things; yet does this seem to me to be a great 
confirmation of the providence of the gods over 
human affairs, becatise there 1s certainly divina- 
tion, it appearing. in many places, things, and. 
times, and that not only private, but especially. 
public. Soothsayers foresee many things, the 
augurs many; many things are declared by ora- 
cles, many ‘by prophecies, many by dreams, and 
many by: portents.—And indeed that there were’ 
even amongst the Pagans predictions’ of future 
events, not discoverable by any homan sagacity, 
which’ accordingly ‘came to pass, and therefore’ 
argue a ‘knowledge superior to that of men,. or: 
that there are’ certain invisible :undérstanding: 
— or spirits, seems ae be une cuarls from 
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sometimes not unassisted by these officious gent; 
is plain from that of Attius, Navius beforemen- 
tioned, as the circumstances: thereof are related 
by historians; that Tarquinius Priscus having a 
mind to try what there was in this skill of augury,” 
“‘ dixit ei se cogitare quiddam ; id possetne fieri, 
consuluit. Ille augurio acto, posse respondet. 
Tarquinius autem dixit se cogitasse cotem nova- 
cula posse precidi; tam Attiam jussisse experiri; 
ita cotem in comitium illatam, inspectante et rege 
et populo, novacula esse discissam;” told ‘Navius, 
that he thought of..something, and he would 
know of him, whether it could be done or no. 
Navius having performed his augurating ceremo- . 
nies,- replied, that the thing might be done. 
Whereupon Priscus declared what his thought 
was, namely, that a whetstone might be cut in 
two with a razor.’ Navius willed them to make 
trial; wherefore.a whetstone being brought im- 
mediately. into the court, it was in the-sight of 
the king and all the people divided with a razor.— 
_ Bat the predictions amongst those Pagans were, 
for the most part, only of the former-kind, such 
as proceeded merely from the natural presaging 
faculty of these demons; this appearing from 
hence, because their oracles were often expressed 
ambiguously, so as that they might be taken 
either way; those demons: themselves, it seems, 
being then not confident of the event; as also, 
because they were sometimes plainly mistaken in 
the events. And from hence it was, that they 
seldom ventured to foretel any. events remotely. 
distant, but only what were nigh at hand, and 


_» Cicero de Divinat. lib. ii. cap. xvii, p” 3129. tom. ix. oper. 
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shortly to come to pass; and therefore might. be 
probably conjectured of.from things then in bes 
ing. Notwithstanding which, we acknowledge, 
that there are some: few instances of predictions 
amongst the Pagans, of the other kind. Such as 
that intimated .by Cicero in his book of Divisa- 
tion, * where he declareth the doctrine of Diodo: 
rus concerning necessity.and contingency ; “noo 
necesse fuisse Cypselum regnare Corinthi, quan- 
quam.id millesimo ante: anno.Apollinis oracule 
editum esset :” that it was not necessary. Cypselus 
the tyrant should reign at Corinth, thoughthat were. 
a thing predicted by Apollo's oracle a thousand 
years before. As also this recorded by' Varro,‘ 
of Vectius Valens, an augue‘in the time of Romu» 
lus, who when Rome was a building, from the 
flying of twelve valtures presaged, that.the ‘con 
tinuance of that city: would be for twelve hua 
dred years: which seems to have: been accord: © 
ingly fulfilled, in the year of our.Lord four’ bun 
dred and fifty-five, immediately after the death of 
the third Valentinian (whom some make to'be the 
last real emperor: of the west or Rome), when 
Gensericus.the Vandal took : the city the: second 
time and fired it. Bot above all, that of ‘the:sH 
byls:; of whose prophecies such things are record 
ed ‘by pagan writers, as makes it very suspicioas; 
that they did foretel the coming of. our 'Savjour 
Christ, and the times of Christianity: Bot wera 
these; and the like pagan prophecies, real, thew 
must they needs have had. some higher original 
than the natural presaging faculty of their demons 


* It should be, De Fato, cap. vii. p. 3269,.. 
> In the nig, aaa of the 18th book of a Antiquitates nous 
Homanaram. 
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especially those of the'sibyls; who, for aught we 
know, might be as well assisted supernaturally to 
predict. our Saviour Christ, amongst the Pagans 
in the west, as Balaam was in the east. 
‘But bere the Scripture trrumpheth over Pagan- 
ism,.and all its oracles and: divinations; there 
being contained in it so many unquestionable pre- 
dictions of events to follow a long time after, and 
such as can be imputed to nothing but the super- 
natural foreknowledge and omniscience of Gad 
Almighty. As for example, those concerning the 
Messiah, or our Saviour Christ,delivered by Jacob, 
Moses, David, Isaias, Jeremy, Daniel, and most 
of the. prophets: foretelling sundry particular cir- 
cumstances of his coming, and that grand event, 
which followed after, of the Gentiles or Pagans’ 
so general reception and entertainment of Christ- 
lanity; that is, the belief of the Messiah pro- 
mised to the Jews; together with the shaking off 
of their gods and idols. Amongst which Scrip- 
ture prophecies, concerning our Saviour Christ, 
we must needs reckon for one, and none of the 
‘least considerable neither, that of Daniel’s weeks, 
or of four hundred and ninety years, to commence 
from the going forth of the word, or the decree 
made by Artaxerxes the son. of Xerxes, in the 
seventh year of his reign,: for the return of ‘the 
people of Israel, priests and Levites, to Jerusa- 
lem ; and to terminate in the-death. of: the Messiah 
and the preaching of the. gospel to the Jews only : 
though we are. not ignorant, ‘how some learned 
men, both ‘of the: formér and latter times, have 
stretched their wits, they sometimes using no 
small viglence to divert’ this prophecy another 
way. For that these prophecies, concerning our 
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Saviour Christ, could have no other original than 
the immediate supernatural revelation of God Al- 
mighty, is evident from the thing itself; it being 
such as depended on no natural causes, much 
less upon those constellations of the astrological 
Atheists,* but only upon his own secret will and 
counsel. 

But besides these prophecies concerning our 
Saviour Christ, there are others contained in the 
Scripture, concerning the fates and successions 
of the chief kingdoms, empires, and polities of the 
world; as of the rise of the Persian monarchy ; 
of its fall and conquest by the Macedonian 
Alexander ; of the quadripartite division of this 
Greekish empire after Alexander’s death; of the 
succession of the Seleucide and Lagide, a pro- 
phetic history, so agreeable with the events, that 
it was by Porphyrius> pretended to have been 
written after them; and, lastly, of the rise and 
continuance of the Romanempire. For notwith- 
‘standing the endeavours of some to pervert all 
those Scripture prophecies that extend to the 
present times, it is clearly demonstrable, that this 
was Daniel’s fourth ten-horned beast, or the legs 
and toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s statue, that fourth 
empire, strong as iron, which came at length to 
be broken or divided into ten or many principa- 
lites, called in the prophetic language, and ac- 
cording to the etchon, horns ; amongst whom was 
to start up another horn with eyes, speaking great 
words against. the Most High, and making war 
with the saints, and prevailing against them, for 


_* Cardan, &e. 
> Vide Hieronymum Comment. in Daniel. tom. v. oper. p. 48). : 
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a time, times, and half atime. Which prephecy 
of Daniel's is the grownd-work ef St. John's 
Apocalypse, it being there further insisted upon, 
filled up, and eslarged, with the addition of seve- 
ral particulars; so that both Daniel amd John 
have each of them, from their réspective ages, sét 
down a prophetic calendar of times, in a con@- 
nued series, (the former more compendiously and 
generally, the latter more copiously and parti- 
cularly), to the very end of the world. | 
And thus do we see plainly, that the Seripture- 
prophecies evince a Deity ; neither can these po®- 
sibly be imputed by Atheists, as other things, to 
men’s fear and fancy, nor yet to. the fictron of po- 
liticians. Nor do they only evince a Deity, but 
confirm Christianity also; partly as predicted by 
them in its several circumstances, a grand one 
whereof was the Gentiles’ reception of it; and 
partly as itself predieting future events, this spirit 
ef prophecy being the testimony of Jesus. Both 
which Scripture-prophecies, of Christ in the Old 
Testament, and from him in the New, are of 
equal if not greater force to us ia this present 
age, for the confirmation of our faith, than the 
miracles themselves. recorded in the Scripture ; 
we having now certain knowledge ourselves of 
many of those events, and being no way able 
to suspect, but that the prephecies wete written 
long before. , 
. To conclede; all ¢hese extraordinary plkeno- 
mena ‘of apparitions, witchcraft, possessions, 
miracles, aad prophecies, do evince that spirits, 
angels or demons, though invisible to us, are no 
fancies, but real and substantial inhabitants of the 
world ; wisich favours not the atheistic hypothe- 
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wis: but some of them, as the higher kind of mi- 
Yackes and predictions, do also immediately en- 
force the acknowledgment of a Deity; a being 
euperiot to nature, which therefore can check and ° 
contrel its and which comprehending the whole, 
foreknows the most remotely distant and contin- 
gent events. 

And now have we not only fully answered and 
comfated all the atheistic pretences against the 
idea of God, tending to. disprove his existence ; 
bat algo occasionally proposed several solid and 
substantial arguments for a Deity: as, that all 
successive things, the world, motion, and time, 
are ia their own natare absolutely incapable of 

an ante-eternity ; and, therefore, there must of 
necessity be something else of a permanent dura- 
tion, that was eternal without beginning: that no 
Atheist, according to his principles, can possibly 
give any account of the original of his own soul 
or mind : that the phenomenon of motion cannot 
be solved without an incorporeal principle, pre- 
' siding over the whole: that the ro ‘cai ‘xadwc, the 
artificial, regular, and orderly frame of things 
together ‘with the harmony of the whole, demon- 
strate aw understanding and intending cause of 
the world, that ordered things for ends and good. 
Besides, that there are several other phenomena, 
both ordinary and extraordimary, which Athe- 
ists, being no way able to solve, are forced to 
deny. 

True indeed, some of the ancient Theists have 
themselves affirmed, that there could be no de- — 
monstration of a God: which assertion of theirs 
hath been by others misunderstood into this sense, 
as if there were therefore no certainty at ali to-be 
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had of God’s existence, but only a conjectural 
probability ; no knowledge or science, but only 
faith and opinion. Whereas the true meaning of 
these ancient Theists, who denied that there 
could be any demonstration of a God, was only 
this, That the existence of a God could not be 
demonstrated a priori, himself being the first 
cause of all things. Thus doth Alexander Aphro- 
disius, in his Physical. Doubts and Solutions, 
after he had propounded an argument for a God, 
according to Aristotelic principles, from motion, 
ee declare himself, " 1 Seiksc Kara i dvdAvaww, ov ydp 
p. 2. edit. olovre Te Towra, aeync aradakw ¢ slvat, aAAd 
4536, fol.) Sa aro rwv votéowy Te Kal pavepwy aptapiveve, 
Kara Tiv gpdc TavTa, cunpwviay avadvcE XPw- 
pévovc avorncat THY Exstvou gual" that this argu- 
ment or proof of his was in way of analysis only ; 
it being not possible, that there should be a de- 
monstration of the first principles of all. Where- 
fore (saith he) we must here fetch our beginning 
from things that are after it, and manifest; and 
thence, by way of analysis, ascend to the proof 
of that first nature, which was before them.— 
And to the same purpose Clemens Alexandrious, 
Strom. 1. v. having first affirmed, we Svoperaysipisrotarog 
p. 388. [cap. « 
xii, p. 695, 0 rept Geov Aoyoc" eet yap. aoyxn wavrog may 
aaa "Potter. pee Susevperoc, mavris wov 7 mpurn wat 
mpcofuratn a aoxn Svadeuroc, fi frie Kat roic GAAotw awacyw 
airia rou yevéoOa, Kai yevontvouc eivar’ that God is 
the most difficult thing of all to be discoursed of ; 
because, since the principle of évery. thing is 
hard to find out, she first and most ancient. prin- 
ciple of all, which was the cause to all. other 
things of their being made, must needs be the 
hardest of all to be declared or manifested ;—he 
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afterwards subjoins, "AAA ove: E emiornuy Aap Baverat 
ry am odeucrixy avrn yap éx mportpwy Kal yrupipertowy 
-cuviorarat’ rou oa ayevryrov. ovdty TpoUT apy et’ But nei- 
ther can God be apprehended by any demonstra- 
tive science: for such science is from things 
before in order of nature, and more knowable ; 
whereas nothing can exist before that which is 
altogether unmade.—And certain it is, that it 
implies a contradiction, that God, or a perfect 
being, should be thus demonstrated by any 
thing before him as his cause. Nevertheless: it 
‘doth not therefore follow, that there can be no 
certainty at all had of the existence of a God, but 
only a conjectural probability; no knowledge, 
but faith and opinion only. For we may havea 
certain knowledge of things, the dor whereof 
cannot be demonstrated a priort, or from antece- 
dent necessary causes : as for example, that there 
was something eternal ‘of itself, without begin- 
ning, is not at all demonstrable by any antecedent 
cause, it being contradictious to such a thing to 
have a cause. Nevertheless upon supposition 
only, that something doth exist, which no man 
can possibly make'any doubt of, we may not only 
have an opinion, but also: certain knowledge, 
from the necessity of: irrefragable reason, that 
there was never nothing, but something or other 
did always exist from eternity, and without be- 
ginning. In like manner, though the existence of . 
a God or perfect being cannot’ be demonstrated 
@ priori, yet may we notwithstanding, from our 
very selves (whose existence we cannot doubt of), 
and from what is‘contained in our own minds, or 
otherwise consequent from him, by undeniable 
principles of reason, necessarily infer his exist- 
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ence And whensoever any thing is thug neces 
sarily inferred fron what is undeniqhle and in- 
dubitable, this is a-demonstration, though not of 
the d¢r, yet, of the éy af it, that the thipg is, 
though not why it is, And many of the geometri- 
cal demonstrations are ne other, 

. It hath been agserted by a late eminent phile- 
gopher, that there is no possible certainty ta be 
had. of any thing, before we be certain of the ex- 
igtence of a God essentially good; hecause we 
can never otherwise free our minds fram the im- 
portunity of that suspicion, which with irresisti- 
ble force may assault them; that apraelves. might 
possibly be sq made, either by chance, ar fate, or 
by the pleasure of some evil demon, or at least. of 
an arbitrary omnipotent deity, aa that we shoald 
be deceived in all our most clear and evident, per- 
ceptions; and therefare in geametsical theorems 
themselves, and even in our commay notions. 
But when we are once assured of the existence of 
such a God ag is essentially goad, who therefore 
-Reither will ner can deceive; then, and pot he- 
fore, will this suspicion utterly vanish, and our- 
selves become certain, that our faculties of reason 
and understanding are not false and imposturous, 
but rightly made. From which hypothesis it 
plainly follows, that, all those Theists, who sup- 
pose God toa be a mere arbitrary being, whose 
will ig not, determined by any nature of saodness 
or rule of justice, but itself is the fiyst rule 
of both (they thinking this to be the high, 
est. perfection, libesty, and pqwer), can pevey be 
reasonably certain of the truth of any thing, not 
so much ag that two and two are four; hecauge, 

* Dea Cartes. See his Meditet. Motaphys. iv. p. 25. and y. p. 81. 
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60 long as they adhere ta that peremasion, they 
eam never be assured, but that such an arbitrary 
omaipetent deity might designedly make them 
euch, as should be deceived in all their clearest 
perceptions. 

Now though there be a plausibility of piety in 
this doctrine, as making the knowledge of a God 
essentially good so necessary a precognitum to 
all other science, that there can be no certainty 
of truth at all without it; yet does that very sup» 
position, that our understanding faculties might 
possibly be so made, as to deceive ua in all our 
clearest perceptians (wheresoever it is admitted), 
render it utterly: impossible ever to arrive to any 
eertainty cencerning the existence of a God es- 
sentially good; foraamuch as this caanot be any 
otherwise proved, than by the use of our facul- 
tes of understanding, reason, and discourse. For 
to say, that the truth of our thderatanding facul: 
ties is put out of all doubt and question, aa soon 
an ever we are assured of the existence of a Gad 
essentially gnod, who therefore cannot deceive ; 
whilst this existence of a God is in the mean tame 
itself no otherwise proved, than by aur under- 
standing faculties; that is, at Gnee to prove the 
truth of Ged’s éxistence from our faculties of 
reason and undersfandiag, and again te prave the 
truth of those faculties frem the existence of a 
Ged essentially good: this, I say, is plainly to 
move yeund in a cirele, and to psave nothing at 
all; a gross oversight, which the ferementioned 
philesopher seems plainly guilty of. 

Wherefore, according to this hypothesis, we are 
of necessity condenmed to eternal: scepticism, 
both concerning the existence of a God, when, 
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after.all our arguments and demonstrations for 
the same, we must at length gratify the Atheists 
with this confession in the conclusion, that it is 
possible notwithstanding there may be none ; and 
also concerning all other things, the certainty 
whereof is:‘supposed to depend upon the certainty 
of the existence of such a God as cannot deceive. 
_ So that if we will pretend to any certainty at 

all concerning the existence of a God, we must 
of necessity explode this new sceptical hypothe- 
sis of the possibility of our understandings being: 
so made, as to deceive us in all our clearest per- 
ceptions; by means whereof we can be certain of 
the truth of nothing, and to use our utmost en- 
_deavour to remove the same. In the first place 
' therefore we affirm, that no power, how great 
soever, and therefore not Omnuipotence itself, can 
make any thing to be indifferently either true or 
false, this being plainly to take away the nature 
both of truth and falsehood, or to make them no- 
thing but words, without any signification. Truth 
is not factitious ; it is a thing which cannot be 
arbitrarily made, but is. The Divine will and 
Omnipotence itself (now supposed by us) hath no 
lmperium upon the Divine understanding ; for if 
God understood only by will, he would not un- 
_ derstand at all. In the next place we add, that 
though the truth of singular contingent propo- 
sitions depends upon the things:themselves exist- 
ing without, as. the méasure and archetype thereof; 
yet, as to the universal and abstract theorems of 
science, the terms whereof ‘are those réasons of 
things, which exist no where but only: in the 
mind itself (whose noemata and ideas they are) 
the measure and rule of truth concerning them 
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cdn be no foreign or extraneous thing without the 
mind, but must be native and domestic to it, or 
contained within the: mind itself, and therefore 
can be nothing but its clear and distinct percep- 
tion. In these intelligible ideas of the mind, 
whatsoever is clearly perceived to be, is; or, 
which is all one, is true. Every clear and dis- 
tinct perception is an entity or truth, as that, 


‘which is repugnant to conception, is a nonentity 


or falsehood.. Nay, the very essence of truth here 
is this clear perceptibility, or intelligibility; and 
therefore can there not be any clear or distinct 
perception of falsehood: which mast be acknow- 


_ledged by all those, who, though granting false 


Opinions, yet agree in this, that there can be.no 
false knowledge. For the knowledge of these 
universal abstract, truths is nothing but the clear 
and distinct perception of the several ideas of the 
mind, and their necessary relations to one an- 
other: wherefore, to say, that there can be no false 
knowledge, isall one as to say, that there can be no 
clear and distinct perceptions of the ideas of the 
wind false. In false opiniqns, the perception of the 
understanding power itself is not false, but only 
obscure. It is not the understanding power or 
nature in us, that erreth, but it is we ourselves, 
who err, when we rashly and unwarily assent to 
things not clearly perceived by it. The upshot. 
of all. is this, that. since no -power, how great 
soever, can make any thing indifferently to be 
true; and since the essence of. truth.in universal 
abstract things is nothing. but clear perceptibility, 
Ht follows, that Omnipotence .cannot make any 
thing, that is false, to be clearly perceived to be, 


- or create such minds and. understanding faculties,’ 
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as ‘shall have as clear conceptions of falsehoods, 
that is, of nonentities, as they have of truths or 
entities.. For example, no rational understand- 
igg being, that knows what a part is, and what 
a whole, what a cause and what an effect, 
could possibly be so made, as clearly to conceive 
the part to be greater than the whole, or the 
effect to be before the cause, or the tike. 
Wherefore, we may presume with reverence 
to say, that there could not possibly be a world 
of rational creatures made by God, either tn the 
moon, or in some other planet, or elsewhere, 
that should clearly and distinctly conceive all 
things contrary: to what are clearly perceived by 
us; nor could our human faculties have been so 
made, as that we should have as clear concep- | 
tions of falsehoods as of truths. Mind or under- 
standing faculties in creatures may he made more 
or less weak, imperfeet, and obscure, but. they 
could not be made false, or such as should have 
clear and distinct conceptions of that which is 
not, because every olear perception is an entity ; 
and though Omnipotence can make something out 
of nothing, yet can it not make something te be 
nothing, nor nething something. All which is no 
more than is generally acknowledged by theolo- 
gers, when they affirm, that God Almighty him- 
self cannot do things centradictious ; there being 
no other yeason for this assertion, but only this, 
because contradictionsnesg is repugnant to con- 
ception. So that conception and knowledge are 
hereby made to be the measure of all power, 
eyen Omnipotence, or infipite power itself, being 
determined therehy ; from whence it follows, that 
power hath no dominion over understanding, truth 
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and knowledge; sor can infinite power make any 

thing whatsoever ta be clearly conceivable, For 

eauld it make contradictions things clearly cou- 

ceivable, then would itself be able ta do them ; 

because whatsoever can be clearly conceived hy 

any, may unquestionably be dane by inGnite 
wer. ; 

It is true indeed, that sense, considered alone 
by itself, doth not, reach to the absojuteness either 
of the natures, or af the exiatonce of things with- 
aut us, it being, as such, nothing but seeming, ape 
pearance, and faacy. And thus is that saying of 
some anciept philesaphers to he understood, that 
rage daveagic, cAndys, every phantasy is true—-name- 
ly, because sense and fancy reach not to the abso- 
Jute truth and falsehood of things, but contain 
themselves only within seeming and appearance ; 
and every appearance must needa be a true ap- 
pearance. Notwithstanding which, it is certain, 
that sense often represents to us corporeal things 
otherwise than indeed they are, which though it be 
pot a formal, yet is ita material falsity. Wherefore 
sense in the nature of it is not absolute, but spac 7%, 
or ryi, relative ta the sentienta, And by sense 
alone, without any mixture of reason oy under 
‘standing, we can be certain of no mare concerning 
the-things without, us, but only this, that they se 
seemtous. Hence was that of the ancient atomie 
philosophers in Plato, *H av dioyvpicae sheet, p. 156. 
dv we ol0v aot paiverat Exacrov xpwpa, TOLOUTOV [P. ey edit. 
Kat Kuyt kat orpouy Cow’ Neither you nor 
any man else can be certain, that every other man 
and brute animal hath all the very same phap- 
tasms of colours, that himself hath—Now: were 
there no other perception in us but that of sense 
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(as the old atheistic philosophers concluded 
‘knowledge to be sense), then would all our human 
perceptions be merely seeming, fantastical and 
relative ; and none of -them reach to the absolute 
truth of things. Every one in Protagoras’s 
language would then ra avrov povov SofaZav, think 
or opine only his own things—all his truths being 
private and relative to himself. And that Prota- 
gorean aphorism were to be admitted also in the 
sense of that philosopher, that ravrwv yonparov 
péroov avOpwiroc, every man is the measure of all 
things to himself; and, that no one man’s opinion 
was righter than another’ 8, —butre gawopevov Exaore, 
that which seemed to every one, was to him true, 
to whom it seemed—all truth and perception 
being but seeming and relative. But here'lies 
one main difference betwixt understanding, or 
_ knowledge, and sense; that whereas the latter is 
fantastical and relative only ; the former reach- 
eth beyond fancy and appearance to the absolute- 
ness of truth. For as it hath been already de- 
clared, whatsoever is clearly and distinctly per- 
ceived in things abstract and universal, by any 
one rational being in the whole world, is not a 
private thing, and true to himself only that per- 
. ceived it: but it is, as some Stoics have-called it, 
adnOig xaBorxcov, a public, catholic and universal 
truth: it obtains every where, and, as Empedo- 
cles sang of natural justice, 








Aa +” sigupsidevres 
 AlSigog, inexkae vivaras, 3a +” derabrou abyice - 


It is extended throughout the vast ether, and 


® Vide Platon. in Thezeteto,.p. 118. 
-» Apud Aristot. Rhetoric, lib. i. cap. xiii. p.737. tom. iii. oper. 
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through infinite light or space.—And were there 
indeed infinite worlds, all thickly peopled with ra- 
tional animals, it would be alike true to every one 
of them. Nor is it conceivable, that Omnipotence 
itself could create any such understanding beings, 
as could have clear and distinct perceptions of the 
contrary to all that is perceived by us, no more 
than it could do things contradictious. Butin all 
probability, because sense is indeed but seeming, 
fantastical and relative, this is the reason, that 
some have been so prone and inclinable to sus- 
pect the like of understanding, and all mental per- 
ception too, that this also is but seeming and re- 
lative ; and that therefore men’s minds or under- 
standings might have been so made, by an arbi- 
trary omnipotent deity, as clearly and distinctly 
to perceive every thing that is false. But, if not- 
withstanding all that hath been said, any will still 
sing over the old song again ; that all this, which 
hath been hitherto declared by us, is indeed true, 
if our human faculties be true,.or rightly made; 
but we can go no farther than our faculties ; and 
whether these be true or no, no man can ever be 
certain ; we have no other reply to make, but that 
this is an over-stiff and heavy adherence to a pre- 
judice of their own minds; that not only sense, 
but also reason and understanding, and all human 
perception, is merely seeming or fantastical, and 
relative to faculties only, but not reaching to- the 
absoluteness of any truth; and that the human 
mind hath no criterion of truth at all within 
itself. = 

Nevertheless, it will probably be here further 
objected, that this is too great an arrogance, for 
created beings to pretend to an absolute certainty 
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of aly thing, it being the sole privilege and prere- 

gative of God Almighty to be infallible, who-is 
therefore styled in Scripture, o pevoe: copie,’ the 
only wise ;--to which we briefly answer, that the 
Deity is the first original fountain of wisdom and 
truth, which is said to be the brizhtaess of the 
everlasting iligtit, the enspotted mirror of the 
power of. God, and the image of his goodness. 
The Divine Word: is the archetypal pattern of all 
truth ; it i¢ ignorant of nothing, and‘kneweth all 
things infallibly. But created bemes have but 
a derivative participation hereof, their understand: 
ings being obscure, and they efting in thany 
things, and being ignorant of more. And it seems 
to be no derogation from Almighty God to sup-— 
pose, that created minds, by a participation of the 
_ Divine mind, should be able to know certainly 
that two and two make four; that equals added 
to equals will makeequals: that a whole is greater 
than the part; and the cause before the effect ; 
and that nothing can be made without a cause ; 
and: such-like other common notions, which ate 
_ the principles from whence all their knowledge is 
derived. Andindeed, wererational creatures never 
able to be certain of any such thing as this at:all, 
what would their life be but a mere dream or sha- 
' dow? and theméelves but a ridicalous and pomp- 
eus piece of fantastic vanity ?. Besides, it is no 
Way congraols to think, that God Almighty 
should make ratiowal creatures, so as to be an ut- 
’ ter impossibility of ever attaining to any certaimty 
of his own existence ; or of having more than an 
hypothetical assurance thereof, if our faculties be 
true (which possibly may be otherwise),. then:is 
there a God. We shall conclude this discourse 
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againgt the Cartesian scepticisnn with that of Or 
gen ’s, Mévov tov dvrov PiBmor Sxvtiun, Kiowlhed ge 
18 the only thing ia the world, which creatires 
have, that is in its own hatare Grin ;—they having 
here something of certainty, but no where else. 

Wherefore we having now that, which Archi- 
tmedes required, some firm ground and footing to 
stand apon, such a certainty of trath in our com- 
mon notions, as that they cannot possibly be false ; 
without which, nothing at all could be proved by 
reason: we shall in the next place endeavour, not 
to shake or dissettle any thing thereby (which 
was the undertaking of that geometrician), but to 
confirm and establish the truth of God’s existence, 
and that from the very idea of him, hitherto made 
good and defended against ali the assaults of 
_ Atheists. 

It is well known, that Cartesias® hath flately 
made a pretence to do this, with mathematical 
evidence and certainty, and he dispatches the bu- 
siness briefly after this manner : God, or a perfect 
being, includeth necessary existence in his very idea; 
and therefore he is. But though the inventor of 
this argument, or rather the reviver of that, which 
had been before used by sotve stholastics, affirm- 
éth it to be as good @ demonstration for the exist- 
ence of a God, from his idea, as that m geometry, 
for a triangle’s having three angles equal to two 
right, is from the idea ofa triangle; yet neverthe- 
less it is certain, that, by one means or other, this 
argument hath not hitherto proved so fortunate 
and successful, there being many, who cannot be 
made senstble of any effitacy therein, and not a 

.* Vide Principia ejus Philosophiz, part i. §. 13..p. 4. et Meditat. 
Meétaphysic. v. p. 31. et alias. 
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few, who.condemn.it.for a mere sophism. As for 
ourselves, we neither have any mind to quarrel 
with other ‘men’s arguments pro Deo; nor yet 
would we be thought to lay stress, in this cause, 
upon any thing which is not every way solid and 
substantial. Wherefore we shall here endeavour 
to set down the utmost that possibly we can, both 
against this argument, and for it, impartially and 
candidly; and then, when we have done, leave 
the intelligent readers to make their own judg- 
ment concerning the same. 

Against it in this manner ; first, because we can 
frame an idea in our own minds of an absolutely- 
perfect being, including necessary existence in it, 
it will not at all follow from thence, that therefore 
there is such a perfect being really existing with- 
out our minds; we being able to frame in our 
minds the ideas of many other things, that never 
were, nor will be, - All that can be certainly in- 
ferred from the idea of a perfect being. seems to 
be this, that if it contain nothing which is contra- 
dictious to it, then it is not impossible but that 
there might be such a being actually existing. 
But the strength of this argument, not lying mere- 
ly in this, that because we have an idea of a per- 
fect being, therefore it is; but because we have 
such an idea of it as includeth necessary exist- 
ence in it, which the idea of nothing else besides 
doth ; therefore may it be here further objected 
in this manner: That though it be very true, that 
a perfect being doth include necessary existence. 
in it, because that cannot be every way perfect, 
whose existence is not necessary, but contingent ; 
yet will it not follow from hence, that therefore 
there is such a perfect being actually existing ; 
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buf all-that can ‘be deduced from’ it, will ‘be no 
more than this, that:whatsoever hath no necessary 
and eternal existence, is ‘no: absolutely. perfect 
being. -- And again, that if there:be any absolute- 
ly perfect. being, then was its existence always ne- 
cessary,; and will be always such; that is, it did 
both exist‘of itself, from all eternity; without ‘be- 
gianing, and must needs exist to eternity incor- 
ruptibly ; it being’ never able. to cease‘to be.’ It 
seems indeed no more to follow, that because a 
perfect being includes necessary existence iin ‘its 
idea, therefore there is such a perfect: being -ac- 
tually existing ; ‘than because'a perfect being in- 
- cludes necessary omniscience and omnipotence in 
it, that therefore there is such a perfect:ompisci- 
* ent and omnipotent being: ‘all that follows in both 
cases, being only this ; that if there be any being 
absolutely perfect, then it is both omniscient and 
omnipotent,’ and it did exist of itself necessarily, 
and ‘can never cease to be. Wherefore, here hesa 
fallacy in this argumentation, when from the ne- 
' cessity of existence affirmed only hypothetically, or 
upon a supposition ofa perfect being, the conclu- 
' sion is made concerning it, absolutely. As some 
-would prove the necessity of all human events, as 
for example ‘of Adam’s sinning, in this manner, 
that it always was true before, that either Adam 
would eat the forbidden fruit, or not-eat it ; and 
if he would eat it, he ‘would certainly eat it, and 
- not contingently ;' and again, if he would ‘not eat 
qt, then’ would he certainly and necessarily not eat 
it: wherefore whether he will eat-it, or, not ‘eat it, 
he will do either necessarily, and not contingent- 
} ly. Where it is plain, that/an absolute necessity 
is wrongly inferred in‘ the conclusion, from. an hy- 
VOL. III. 2c 
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pothetical.one in premises, In like manner, when 
upon supposition of an absolutely perfect being, 
it is affirmed of it, that ‘its existence must not be 
contingent, but necessary, and from ‘thence the 
conclusion is made absolutely, that there is such 
a perfect being; this seems to be the very same 
fallacy. From the idea of a perfect being in- 
cluding necessary existence in it, it follows unde- 
niably, that if there be any thing absolutely per- 
fect, it must exist necessarily, and not:contingently: 
but. it doth not follow, that there must of neces- 
sity be such a perfect being existing; these two 
propositions carrying a very different sense from 
one another.’ And the latter of them; that there 
must of necessity be‘a God, or perfect being ex- 
isting, seems to bea thing altogether indemonstra- 
ble, it implying, that the existence ‘of God, or a 
- perfect being, ‘may be proved a priori, or from 
some antecedent necessary cause; which was be- 
fore declared to bea thing contradictions and i im- 
possible. 3 

And riow in justice are we obliged to plead the 
best we .can’also owthe defensive‘side. Thus, 
therefore, the idea of God, ‘or an absolutely per- 
fect being; including in it'not an impossible,- nor 
a contingént, but’a nécéssary schésis, ‘or relation 
to existence, it follows: from: thence absolutely, 
and without any ifs aifd ands, that he doth exist. 
For as of thitigs contradictious, having therefore 
in the idea of therti an impdasible s¢hesis to exist- 
ence, we ¢an. ‘confidently ‘conclude, that they. ne- 
ver where, no? will be’; and as of sther things not 
cohtradictious: or impossible; ‘but imperfect only, 
which theréfore have a’ contitigeht bchesis to exist- 
ence} we can pone also, that possibly oy 
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might be,.or might not.be: in like manner, a per- 
fect: being ing] yding in the idea. of it a. necessary 
achesis to existence, or; ap; impossible ong, to non- 
existence, or containing existence injts very: es- 
sence; we may by parity of.reason conclude con- 
cerning it, that it is neither impossible to be, nor 
yet: contingent to be, or not te.be;- but thet it cer- 
tainly i is, and cannot but be; or that it .is impos- 
sible it should not be. And. indeed when we say 
of.impertect beings, implying-no -coatradiction in 
them,-that they may .ppssibly-cither-be,-or not be, 
ye. herein tacitly suppose the. existence ofa. per- 
fect heing, because nothing, which is not, could be 
possible to be, were there not, something. actually 
ia: being, that hath sufficient: pewer to cause. or 
produce it. True, indeed, we heve the. ideas of 
many things in our. minds, thet neyer.were, nor 
wil be ;, but. these are only such:as -ipelude no 
necessary; but contingent, existence in their nature; 
and it does; nat therefore follow, : that a.perfect 
being, which includes necessity: of: existence in 
‘its. idea; may, notwithstanding, not be.. Where- 
fore:.this necessity of existence, or imposstbility of 
nonexistence, contained ‘in the idea of .a perfect 
being, must ‘nat ‘be taken. hypothetically only .or 
<ohsequentially after this manner, that if there be 
any thing absolutely. perfect, then ifs existence 
both. was, and will be necessary ; but absalutely, 
that theugh :contradictious things: cannot possi- 
bly. be; and things imperfect may possibly ejther 
be, or not be, yet a-perfect: being cannot but be; 
‘efit is iumpossible: that: i¢:should not' be.’ For 
otherwise-.were the farce of the. argumentation 
merely ‘hypothetical, in this manner; If:there be 


@ perfect being,.then.its existence both, was, and 
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‘will be-necessary ; this would plainly imiply, that 
‘a- perfect being, notwithstanding: that necessity ‘of 
‘existence-included in its‘nature, might either ‘be, 
or not be, or were contingent -to existence; -which 
_ is a manifest ‘contradiction, that the ‘same thing 
‘should ‘exist - both contingently and necessarily: 
‘And this hypothetical absurdity will more plainly 
appear, if the- argument :be ‘expressed: in other 
words, ‘as that necessity -of -existence, and i impos- 
_ sibility of nonexistence, and. actual existence, -be- 
Jong to the very essence of a perfect. being’; since 
it would be then ridiculoas;to go about to-evade 
in this manner, that: if. there. be.a. perfect being, 
. then it is, and cannot but be. . Which: identical 
proposition is true of every.thing else, but absurd. 
‘Wherefore there.is.something more to -be inferred 
‘from the: necessity. of. existence included. in . the 
‘édea of a perfect being than so; which can be. no- 
thing: else but this, that: it absolutely: and actuafly 
_3is.. Moreover; no Theists can be able to prove, that 
God, or..a perfect being (supposed by. them. to 
exist), might not happen by chance only to be; if - 
‘from the necessity .of existence: included.in the 
- idea of ‘God, it cannot.be inferred, .that he-could 
‘not but be. . Notwithstanding. which, here:is-no 
-tendeavour (as is pretended) to prove the exist- 
cence of a God, or perfect. being, a priors, neither, 
-or from.any necessary cause antecedent; butionly 
-from: that necessity, which is included within’ it- 
“self, or is concomitant. and. concurrent. with: it ; 

‘the necessity of its.own perfect nature... And now 
‘twe shall leave the intelligent and.impartial-reader 
ito make his own judgment concerning ‘the - fore- 
wgentioned Cartesian argument for a. Deity,;drawn 
- from its idéa,:as ineluding ‘necessity of. existegoe 


- 
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in it,.that. therefore it ig ;, whether: it be merely.so- 
phistical,.or bath something of solidity and reality 
in’ it. .. However, it is ‘not-.very’ probable, that . 
many - Atheists..will be. convinced thereby, but 
that they will rather. be ready to say, that.this is 
no. probation at all of a Deity, but only:an affirm: - 
ation.of the. thing-in dispute, and a mere begging . 
of the question; that .therefore. God is, . asians 
he.is, or ‘cannot but'be. . 

. Wherefore we shall:endeavour to. wake out an 
argunient, or demonstration for.the existence of.a 
God, from his idea, as including necessary exist- 
ence: in it, some. other ways : .aud, first, we shall 
‘make an.offer. towards it in this manner.. Though - 
it will not follow. from. hence, because ‘we ‘can - 
frame, an-idea of. any thing in our minds, that 
therefore such a: thing really existeth ;. yet never- 
‘theless, whatsoever. we can frame an idea of, im- 
plying no manner of contradiction in its concep- 
tign, we may certainly. conclude thus much of it, 
that such a thing was not impossible to be; there. 
being nothing to us impossible, but what is con- 
tradictious:and repugnant to conception. Now, 
the idea of God, or perfect bemg, can imply no 
manner of contradiction in it, because itis only the 
idea of such,a thing’; as hath:all possible and con; - 
ceivable perfections in it;. that is, all perfections, 
which are neither. contradictious .in themselves, 
nor tooneanother: And they, who will not allow - 
of..this consequence, from the idea of a perfect - 
‘being; including necessity of existence in it, that . 
it doth therefore actually exist, yet cannot deny, 
but that this atleast will follow, from its implying 
no manner of. contradiction in it, that it is there- 
fore a thing possible, or not impossible to be. 
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For thus thuch being trae of alt other éontingent 
things, whosé idea implieth no contradiction, that 
they are therefore ‘possible; it must-needs be 
granted of’that; whose-very. idea and essence.cor- 
taineth a ‘necessity of ‘existencé-in it, as the es- 
sence ‘of néthing else -but‘a‘perfect being doth. 

And ‘this isthe first step, ‘that-we: now make in 
way of: arguientation, from:the:idea of'.God, or 
a perfect being, having nothing contradictions in 
it, that therefore -God is at least possible, or no 
way impdssible-to 'have’been. “In the next place, 

as this‘particular idea of that, ‘whicti is -possible, 
includéth necessity of existence in it ;-from these 
two things put togetlier at least, the possibility of 
such a‘bemg, and its recessary existence (if net 
from the latter alone):will it ‘according to reagon 
follow,‘ that te actually‘ is... If God, or a perfect 
being, in‘ whose essence is ‘contained ‘hecessary 
existence, be possible; or no way: impossible. to 
haye been-; then he is : because upon supposition 
of his nonexistence, it would be absolutely im- 
possible that he should ever have been, “It does 
not thus' follow concerning itiperfect beings, that 
are contingently pdssible, that .if they’ be not, ‘it 
was therefore inipossible for’ theth ‘ever to: have 
been’; ‘for that ‘which is contiagent, though it -be 
not; : yet might | it- for -all' ‘that’ possibly: :-have 
been: But a perfect itecessarity existent ‘being, 
lipon ‘the’ ‘bare supposition of its’ honéxisterice, 

could no more possibly have been;’thaw it’ could 
possibly hereafter bé } because if ‘it ‘thight:-have 
been, though it be'not; ther: would ‘it not -be a'ne- 
cessary existent being. ‘The sum ofall is this, a 
necessary existent being, if it be possible, ft is; 
because, upon.supposition: of its nonexistence, it 
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would. be inipossible for it ever to have been. 
Wherefore God is either impossible to have been, 
or else he is... For if God were possible, and yet 
be not, then is he not a necessary but contingent 
being ; which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

But because this argumentation may perhaps 
run the same fate also with the former, and, by 
reason of its subtlety, do but little execution nei- 
ther, if not be accounted sophistical too; men 
being generally prone to distrust the firmness and 
solidity ef such thin and subtle cobwebs (as these 
and the like may seem to be), or their ability to 
support the weight of so great a truth; and to 
suspect themselves to be illaqueated, and circum- 
vented in them: therefore shall we lay no stress 
upon this neither, but proceed to something 
which is yet more plain-and downright, after this 
manuer. Whatsoever we cati frame an idea of in 
our minds, implying no manner of contradiction, 
this either actually is, or else if it be not, it is pos- 
sible for it to be. But, if God be not, he is not 
possible hereafter to be; therefore he is. The 
reason and necessity of the minor is evident ; be- 
cause, if God be. not, and yet possible hereafter 
to be, then would he not be an eternal and ‘necessa- 
rily existent being, which is contradictious to his 
idea. And the ground of the major, tpon which 
all the weight ties, hath been already ‘declared, 
where we proved. before, that if there were no 
God, or perfect being, we could never have had 
any conception or idea of him‘in our minds, be- 
cause there can be no positive conception of aa 
absolute nothing, that which hath neither actual 
nor possible éxistence. Here the posture of the 
argument is..only .inverted ; ‘because we -have an 
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idea.of God,.or a perfect being, implying no man- . 
ner of contradiction in it, therefore must it needs 
have. some kind of. entity or other, either an.actual 
or possible one; but God,.if he be not, is not pos- _ 
sible to be, therefore he doth actually exist. | 
But perhaps. this argumentation also, how firm 
and, solid soever, may. prove less convictive of the . 
existence of a God to the, generality; because . 
whatever is received, is received. according .to the . 
capacity of. the recipieit: and though.a demon- . 
stration be never so good in itself, yet is it.more . 
or Jess such to particular. persons, according to | 
their ability to comprehend it; therefore shall we, _ 
in the next-place, form; yet a plainer demonstra- . 
tion for a God from the idea. of him, including ne- 
cessary existence in it:_ it being first. premised, 
that unquestionably something or other did exist 
from all eternity, without beginning. For. it is . 
certain, that every thing: could not be. made, be- . 
cause nothing could: come, from.nothing, or. be 
made by itself; and therefore if once: there_had | 
been nothing, there conld never have. been any - 
thing. Whence. it is undeniable, that there was. 
_ always something, and consequently there was | 
something unmade, which existed of .itself from _ 
all eternity.. Now all the question is, and. indeed. 
this .is the only question betwixt .Theists and» 
Atheists; since something did certainly exist :of _ 
itself from all eternity, what that thing is, whether 
it bea perfect, or an imperfect being? We, say, 
therefore, that whatsoever existed of itself from 
eternity, and without beginning, did so exist na- 
turally and necessarily, or by. the necessity of .its 
own, nature. Now, nothing could: exist of .itself 
from eternity, naturally and necessarily, but that 
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which containeth necessary and eternal-.self-ex- 


6 


istence.in its own: nature.. But there is nothing - 
which containeth: necessary eternal: existence. in . 


its own nature.or essence, but only an absolutely 


perfect being ;. all other.imperfect things:being In - 
their.nature contingently possible, either-to be, or - 


not.to.be.. Wherefore since something or other 
must and doth exist.of itself naturally and. neces- 
sarily. from. eternity unmade, and. nothing could 


do this, but what included necessary.self-existence . 
in its. nature.or. essence ; it is certain, that it was . 
a. perfect being, or God, .who did exist of. himself - 


from eternity, and nothing else; all, other imper- 


fect.things which have no necessary self-existence . 


in their nature, deriving their: being from him. 
Here therefore, are the Atheists infinitely absurd. 


and unreasonable, when. they will. not acknow- . 


ledge that, which containeth independent self-ex- 


istence, or necessity of existence (which-indeed is . 
the ‘same with an impossibility of nonexistence), . 
in its nature and essence, that is, a perfect being, | 
so. much. as.to exist at-all;:and yet.in:the mean . 
time assert that,. which hath no necessity of exist- - . 


ence in its nature, the most. imperfect. of all beings, 
inanimate body and matter, to. have-existed of .it- 
self necessarily. from. all eternity. - 


We: might. here add, as.a farther.confirmation: . 
of.this argument, what hath been already proved; . 
that no.temporary. successive being (whose dura-. . 
tion is in a continual flux, as-if it were every:mo-. . 


ment generated .anew),:and therefore neither our 


own:souls, nor the world, nor.:matter- moving, | 
could possibly. have existed from eternity, and: in- 


dependently upon any. other thing, but.must have. . 
had a beginning, and_been caused. by. something. 
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else; namely, by an absolutely perfect being, 
whose duration therefore is permanent, and -with- 
out any successive generation, of flux. 

But besides all these arguments, we may. other- 
wise from the idea of God (already, declared) be 
able both exactly to state the controversy betwixt 
Theists and Atheists, and satisfactorily to decide 
the same. In order. whereunto there is yet some- 
thing again to be premised ; namely this, that as 
it is certain every thing was not made, but some- 
thing existed of itself from eternity unmade ; so1is 
it likewise certain, that every thing was not un- 
made neither, nor existed of itself from eternity, 
but something. was made and hada beginning. 
Where there is a full agreement betwixt Theists 
and Atheists, as to this one point, no Atheist as- 
serting every thing to have been unmade, but they 
all acknowledging themselves ‘to have been gene- 
rated, and to have had a beginning ; that is, their 
own souls and personalities, as likewise the lives 
and souls of all other men and animals. Wherefore, 
since something certainly existed of itself from 
eternity, but other things were made, ‘and had a 
beginning (which therefore must needs derive their 
being from that which existed of itself unmade), 
here is the state of the controversy betwixt Theists 
and Atheists, whether that, which existed of iféelf 
from all eternity, and was the cause of all other 
things, were a perfect being and God, or the most 
imperfect of all things whatsoever, inanimate and 
senseless matter. The former is the doctrine of 
Theists, as Aristotle affirmeth of those Met.1. xii. c. 
ancients, who did not write fabulously 2.i°? iF 
_ concerning the first principles, ofov Bepe- °P*-] 
Kudnc, Kal Eregot rivec, To yevvnoav Towrov ro “Apiorow 
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riBtact, Kal-o6' Mayor’. ui Twy.variowy S52 eudiusy, oni 
"Euredoxdne TE ‘Mal Avatayooac ; As namely, ‘Phere: 
cides, and the Magi, and Empedocles.and Anaxa- 
goras, and many others; that they agreed in:this, 
that the first original. of all things was the best, 
and most. perfect::~Where by the. way we may 
observe also, that, according to Aristotle, the an- 
cient..magi. did not. acknowledge a substantial 
evil pridciple, they making that, which is the best 
and most perfect being, alone by itself; to be the 
first begetter of all: This, I say, is the hypothe- 
sis of Fheists, that there is one absolutely perfect 
being, existing of itself from all eternity,.:from 
whence all other lesser perfections, or imperfect 
beings, did. ‘gradually descend, till at last they 
end ‘in senseless matter; or inanimate body. But 
the atheistic : hypothesis, on the contrary, makes 
senseless matter the most imperfect thing, to be 
the first ‘principle, or the only self-existent : being, 
and the cause of all-other things ; and consequent- 
ly all-higher degrees of perfections that are in the 
world, to have. climbed up or emerged by way of 
ascent froin thence ; 4s life, sense, understanding, | 
and reason,: from that. which is altogether dead 
and senseless. “ Nay, as'it was before observed, 
there hath: been. amongst the ancient ‘Pagans, a 

certain kind of religious Atheists, such as acknow- 
ledgirig. verbally a God, or soul of the world. pre- 
siding‘over the whole, supposed this notwithstand- 
ing to: have first ‘emerged’ also, out of’ senseless 
matter, night and. chaos; and therefore doubtless 
to be likewise dissolvablé agaim into: the same. 
And. of:‘these‘is that‘placé in Aristotle |... 
to be understood, Paoidctew Kat dgpxew ga- 4. [p. 446. ° 


tom, iv. oper. ] 
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Xdoc,'4 Kat: ‘OQxeavov,.addAd.rov. Ala’ They. suppose, 
not.the first. things,-as Night, ‘and the Heaven; 
and .Chaos,. and. the Ocean,. but Jupiter.(or God) - 
1o rule ‘and: govern all.—Where-it ig intimated, | 
that the Heaven, Night,:Chaos, and. the Ocean; ac: - 
cording to these,. were seniors to Jupiter, or in or- 
der. of nature before him; they apprehending that © 
things did :ascend upward. from that, which was. 
most imperfect, as: Night. and: Chaos, to the more - 
perfect; and at length to: Jupiter himself,the mun- 
dane: soul, who.governeth:the whole :-werld,.as - 
our.soul- doth our. body. . Which same opinion.is 
afterwards again taken notice of, and:reprehended 
Met.1. xii, o..by Aristotle in -these words; ovr. apBwe 
Fs een A & umodapBaver.ovd circ mapaxale: rd¢ rou Av: 
aveoper:]') apyac, ry rwvLwwy Katgurwy’, Ore. e& aopiorwy dn. 
ael.ra reXelorepa® avOpwioc yap avOpwroy yevva; Kal ov dott 
oxipua wowrav’. Nor would he think rightly, who 
should resemble the principle of the uniyerse.to : 
that of animals and plants :. where, from indeter- . 
minate.and imperfect things (as seeds) do always 
arise the more perfect.: For.even here alsois the - 
case otherwise than they suppose ; for-it is a man 
that:generates a map ; nor-is the seed the first. . 
The controversy being thus-clearly stated -be- 
twixt Theists and. Atheists, it may now with great . 
ease, and to the full conviction of.all.minds:un- - 
prejudiced .and. unprepossessed with -false prin- - 
ciples, be determined |;: it being on the; one. hand. 
- undeniably evident, that lesser -perfections may | 
naturally. descend from. greater, or at least from 
that which is absolutely perfect, and which vir- - 
tually containeth all; but,.on the other hand, ut- 
terly. impossible, that greater perfections,. and 
higher degrees of; being, should rise and. ascend . 
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- gut of ‘lesser and: lower, ‘so:as: that, which -is the 


most absolutely imperfect of all things, should be 
the ‘first fountain.and original of.all ; since no ef: | 


' féct can possibly transcend. the power of its:cause. 


‘Wherefore it is certain, that in:the-universe things 


did not.thus ascend:and mount, or climb up from 


Jower perfection to higher; but, ‘on the: contrary, 
‘descend and slide down from higher to lower : so 
that the-first original of.all things was. not the 


. mnost imperfect, -but the most perfect being. ‘ But 


to speak more particularly ; it is-certain, notwith- 


- ‘standing. all the vain pretences’ of Lucretius, and 


-other Atheists, or:semi-A theists; to the contrary, 
‘that life and sense could never'possibly spring 


- ‘out of dead::and:senseless matter,.as its ‘only ori- 


‘ginal, either in the way ‘of atoms (no composition 


- of magnitudes, figures, sites, and: motions,- being 


--ever able to produce'cogitation), or in‘the way- of 
« qualities, since life and perception .cah'.no’ more 


result fron any ‘mixture of elements; :or combina- 
‘tions of qualities of heat ‘and cold, moist‘and-dry, 


_. &c. than. ftom unqualified.atoms. : This being tn- 


‘deniably demonstrable from.that very principle:of 
‘reagon;: which the Atheists-are:so: fond of, but mis- 
‘understanding. abuse (as shall. be- manifested ‘af- 


: terward), that’ nothing’:can‘come - from - nothing. 


-Much:less:could understanding and ‘reason:in men 
‘ever have emerged out of stupid matter; devoid:of 


‘sall; manmer cof - life. - Wherefore we  miust needs 


-here freely. declare against .the‘darkness of that 
philosophy, whieh hath been sometimes ‘unwarily 


-entertained:-by: such: ‘as: were ‘no: Atheists, that 


‘sense: may. rise from a certain modification; mix- 


-ture, or. organization ‘of: dead::and :senseless..mat- 


-ter; as also that understanding: and:neason' may 
result from sense: the plain consequence of both - 
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which is, that senseless matter may. prove the ori- 
ginal of all things; and the only Numen. Which 
doctrine therefore is, doubtless, a main pi¢ce of 
the philosophy of.the kingdom of darkness: But 
- this darkness hath been: of late_in great. measure 
dispelled by the light of the atomic: philesophy, 
restored, as it was. in its,first genuine and virgin 
- state, undeflowered as yet by Atheists ; thisclear- 
ly shewing, how far body and mechanism, can go, 
and that life and cogitation can never emerge out 
from thence ; it: being built upon that fyydamen- 
tal principle; as,,we have. made it eyidept:in the 
first.chapter, that Nothing can came from, nothing. 
And Strato and the hylozoic Atheists wére so 
well aware; and so sensible of.this, that all life and 
understanding could not possibly: be generated or 
made, but that there. niust be some fnandamental 
and substantial, or eternal.unmade life and know- 
ledge, that they therefore have thought necessary 
to attribute life, and perception (or understanding), 
with appetite, and self-moving power,.to all mat- 
ter as such, that so it might be thereby fitly qua- 
lified to be the original of all things; than -which 
opinion as nothing can be more monstrous, so 
shall we elsewhere, evince the impossibility there- 
of, In-the meantime, we doubt not.to aver, that 
the argument:proposed is-a sufficient demonstra- 
tion. of the impossibility of Atheism; which will 
be further manifested in our answer to the second 
atheistic. objection against a Divine creation, be- 
cause nothing can: come fram pothing. 

. . But. this controversy betwixt Theists and Athe- 
-inta may be yet more particularly stated: from the 
idea of:aod, as. including : ‘mind or, understand- 
ang: Vlaraeprewraa jap VEZ. nee mind he eter- 
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nal and unmade, as being the maker of all; or 
else, Whether all mind were itself made-or gene- 
rated, and that out of senseless matter? For, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the Pagan Theists, 
mind was zpoyevieraroc, Kai Kupioc kara gicw, the 
oldest of all things, senior to the world and ele- 
ments, and by nature hath a princely and lordly 
dominion over all.—But, according to those Athe- 
ists, who make matter, or body, devoid of all life 
and understanding, to be the first principle, mind 
must be vorspoyevnc, a post-nate thing—younger 
than the world; a weak, umbratile,: and veo 
image, and next to nothing: 

And the controversy, as thus sel may be 
also clearly and satisfactorily decided. For, first, 
we say, that ds it is certainly true, that if there 
had been once nothing at all, there could never 
have been any thing; so is it true likewise, that 
if once there had been no life in the whole uni- 
verse, but all had been dead, then could there 
never have been any life or motion in it; and 
if once there had: been no mind, understand- 
ing; or knowledge, then could there never have 
been any mind ‘or understandifg ‘produced. 
Because, to suppose life-and understanding to 
rise and spring up out of that which is: alto- 
pether dead and senseless, as its‘only original, 
is plainly to suppose something to come ont of 
nothing. It cannot be said so of other things, as 
of the corporeal world and matter, that if once 
they had not been, they could never possibly 
have béen; because, though there had beén no 
world vor matter, yet might these ‘have been-pro- | 
duced from a perfect, omnipotent ‘incorporeal 
being, which in itself eminently’ containeth all 
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things. .Dead and senseless matter could never 
have created or generated*mind-and understand- 
ing, but a perfect omnipotent mind could create 
matter. Wherefore, because there is: mind, we 
-.are certain, that .there: was some mind or other 
- from eternity without beginning ; though not be- 
cause there is body, that therefore there was body 
or matter from eternity unmade. Now these‘im- 
perfect minds of ‘ours’ were by no means them- 
selves: eternal ‘or without beginning, but from an 
antecedent nonexistence brought forth into being ; 
- but since no mind'‘could spring out of dead-and 
senseless matter, and all minds could not possibly 
‘ -be made,’ nor‘one produced from another infinite- 
ly ; there must of necessity bé-an eternal unmade 
- anind, from whence those imperfect minds. of ours 
‘were derived. Which perfect omnipotent: mind 
‘:was as’ well the cause of. all other. things, as eo 
human souls. 

-» But before-we proceed ‘to: any ifarther argu: 
* mentation, we must needs take notice hefe;.. that 
the Atheists: suppose no small -part- of: their 
‘strength -to- lie in ‘this very thing, namely; their 
disproying a God from the nature of understand- 
- ang and. knowledge : nor'do they indeed swagger 
-4n‘any thing more, than this. We have already 
set-it:for the eleventh atheistic: argument, that 
_ knowledge being ‘the information of the things 
‘themselves known, and:all conception the action 
of that‘which is conceived, and the passion‘of 
the conceiver ; the world’ and all sensible things 
must - needs be before there could be any know- 
ledge or conception of them, and no . knowledge 
‘‘or conception before the-world as its cause. 
Or -more- briefly -thus: the-world could not: be 
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mate by knowledge and understanding, because 
* there could be no knowledge or understanding 
of the world, or of any thing in it, before it-was 
made. For, according to these Atheists, things 
made knowledge, and not knowledge things; they — 
meaning by things here such only as are sensible 
and-corporeal. So that-mind and understand- 
ing could not.be the creator of the world and 
these sensible things, . itself being the mere crea- 
ture of them ; a secondary derivative result from 
them, or a fantastic image of them; the young- 
est and most creaturely thing in the whole world. 
Whence it follows, that to suppose mind and un- 
derstanding to be.the maker of all things would. 
be no. better sense, than if one should’suppose’ - 
the images in ponds and rivers to be the makers | 
of the sun, moon, and stars, and other things re- 
presented in them. And upon sucha ground as_ 
this, does a modern.writer presume to determine, 
that. knowledge and understanding are-not to be. 
attributed to God Almighty, because they im-: 
ply imperfection, and.dependance upon corporeal 
things without:. “ Quoniam scientia et p, cive Rel, | 
‘intellectus ia nobis - nibil aliud . sunt, °**-5t-14. 
‘quam ‘suscitatus a rebus externis organa premen- 
tibus animi tumultus, non est putandum aliquid 
tale accidere Deo. Signum enim potenti ab alio 
dependentis.” Which is again. Englished’ 
thus: Knowledge and -understanding 
being in us nothing else. but:a tumult in the mind, 
raised: by external things, that press the organ- 
ical parts of man’s body ;. there is no such thing — 
in God, nor can they be:attributed to him,, ‘they 
being things,.which depend upon natural causes.— - 
‘Where this writer thus denying knowledge and 
VOL. Ilr. 2D 


Lev.c. xxxi. | 
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uaderstapding to God, ypon pretence, that it 
speaks imperfection, and dependance upon ex- - 
ternal eorpareal things (it being nothing but a 
tumult raised by the motions and pressures of 
them), he must needs absolutely deny the first 
principle of all things to be any knowing under- 
standing nature, unless he had asserted some 
other kind of knowledge distinct from that of 
men, and clearly attributed the same to God Al- 
wighty. Hitherto the sense of Atheists. 

Now we shall, for the present, only so far forth 
concern ouraelves in confyting this atheistic doc- 
trine, as to lay a foundation thereby for the de- 
monstration of the contrary, namely, the exist- 
eace of a God, or a mind before the world, from 
the nature of knowledge and understanding. 
First, therefore, it is a sottish conceit of these 
Atheists, proceeding from their not attending to 
their own cogitations, that not only sense, but 
alsa knawiedge and understanding in men, is but 
a tumult, raised from corporeal things without,. 
pressing upen the organs of their body; or else, 
as they declare themselves more distinctly, no- 
thing but the activity of sensible objects upon 
them, and their passion from them. For if this 
were true, then wonld every thing, that suffered 
and reacted motion, especiully polite bodies, as 
looking-glaases, have something both of sense and: 
of understanding in them. It ig plain, that there 
comes sothiog to us from bodies without us, but 
oply lecal motion and pressure. Neither is sense 


itself the mere passion of those motions, but the. . 


perception of their passions in a way of fancy. 
But sensible things themselves (as, for example, 
- Hgbt and gelours) ane not known or understood 
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either by the:passion, or the fancy of sense, nor 
by any thing merely foreign and adventitious, but 
by intelligible ideas exerted from the mind itself; 
that is, by something native and domestic to it: 
nothing being more true, than this of Boetius,’ 
that, “Omne, quod scitur, non ex sua, sed ex 
comprehendentium natura, vi, et facultate cog- 
noscitur;” Whatsoever is known, is known not 
by its own force and power, but by the force and 
power, the vigour and activity, of that thing itself, 
which knows or comprehends it.— Wherefore, be- 
sides the phantasms of singular bodies, or of sen- 
sible things. existing without us (which are not 
mere passions neither), it is plain, that our human 
mind hath other cogitations or conceptions in it; 
namely, the ideas of the intelligible natures and 
essences of things, which are universal, and by 
and under which it understands singulars. It is 
a ridiculous conceit of a modern atheistic writer, 
that universals are nothing else but names, attri- 
buted to many singular bodies, because whatse- 
ever is is singular.. For though whatsoever exists 
without the mind be singular, yet is it plain, that 
there are conceptions in our minds objectively 
universal. Which universal objects of our mind, 
though they exist not as such any where without 
it, yet are they not therefore nothing, but have an 
intelligible entity for this very reason, because 
they are conceivable; for since nonentity is not 
conceivable, whatsoever is eonceivable, and an 
object of the mind, is therefore something... And 
as for axiomatical truths, in which something is 
affirmed or denied, es these are not all passions 
. © Vide: Consolat. Philosoph. Kb. v..p. 131. _ 
2pD2 
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from bodies without us; (for what local motions 
could impress this common notion upon our 
minds, that things which agree in one third, agree 
amongst themselves, or any other?) so neither are 
these things only gathered by induction from re- 
peated and reiterated sensations; we clearly appre- 
hending at once, that it is impossible they should 
be otherwise. Thus Aristotle* ingeniously : Oud 
éxiotacOat Si aicOicewe tort, bre cal et qv atobavecOar, Ore 
ro rolywvov Suowv ‘opBaig Eyer tac ywviac, éZnrovpev av 
amodeky, Kat ovx we gaci rivec Emtotrapea’ atcBavecOat pev 
yap avayKn xa’ Exacrov, 7 O& emtornun ry KaBoAov yuupilev 
tort. . It is evident, that there is no knowledge (of 
the universal theorems of geometry) by sense. | 
For if we could perceive by sense, that the three 

angles of a triangle were equal to two right; yet 
should we not rest satisfied in this, as having 
therefore a sufficient knowledge hereof; but would 
seek further after a demonstration of it: sense 
reaching only to singulars, but knowledge to uni- . 
versals.— When from the universal idea of a tri- . 
angle, which is neither here, nor there, nor any. 
where, without our mind, but yet hath an intelli- 
gible entity, we see a plain necessity, that its three 
angles must be equal to two right; then do we 
know the truth of this universal theorem, and not 
before : as also we understand, that-every singu- 
lar triangle (so far as it is true) hath this property 
in it.. .Wherefore the knowledge of this, and the 
hke truths, 3 is not derived from siogulars,. nor do 
we, arrive to them in way: of ascent from singe- 
lars to universals ; but, on the contrary, having 
first found. them in the universals, we afterward 


* Analytic. posterior. lib. i. p. 226, tom. i.,oper.. 
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descending, apply them to singulars : so that our 
knowledge here is not after singular bodies, and 
secondarily or derivatively from them, but in 
order of nature before them,: and proleptical to 
them. — 
Now these universal conceptions, some of which 
are also abstract (as life, sense, reason, knowledge, 
and the like), many of them are of such things, 
whose singulars do not at all fall under sense; 
which therefore could never possibly be impress- 
ed upon us from singular bodies by local inotion: 
and again some such, as‘though they belong to 
corporeal and sensible things, yet, as their accu- 
Tacy cannot be reached to by sense, so neither 
did they ever exist in that matter of this lower 
‘world, which here encompasseth us, and there- 
fore could.not be stamped upon us from without: 
as for example, the ideas of a perfect straight line, 
and a plain superficies, or of an exact triangle, 
circle, sphere, or cube; no material thing bere 
amongst us being terminated in so straight lines, 
but that even by microscopes there may be dis- . 
covered much irregularity and deformity in them; 
and very probable it is, that there are no perfectly 
straight lines, no such triangles, circles, spheres, or 
_ cubes, as answer to the exactness of our concep- 
tions, in any part of the whole material universe, 
nor never will be. Notwithstanding which, they 
are not.absolute nonentities, since we can demon- 
strate thiags concerning them, and though they 
never were nor will be, yet are they possible to 
exist, since nothing can be conceived, but it either. 
is, or else is possible to be. The human mind 
therefore hath a power of framing ideas and con- 
ceptions, not only of what actually is, but also of 
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‘things, which never were, nor perhaps will be, 
' they being only possible to be. But when, from 
our conceptions, we conclude of some things, 
that though they are not, yet they are possible 
to be, unless there be something actually in being, 
‘which hath sufficient power to produce it; we do 
implicitly suppose the existence of a God or.om- 
nipotent being thereby, which can make what- 
soever is conceivable, though it yet be not to 
exist; and therefore material triangles, circles, 
spheres, cubes, mathematically exact. 

The result of what we have hitherto said is 
this, that since singylar bodies are pot the only 
objects of our mind and cogitation, it having 
also universal and abstract ideas of the intelli- 
gible natures or essences of things (some of 
which are such, whose singulars do not at all fall 
uader sense; others, though they belong to bo- 
dies, yet sense can never reach to them, nor were 
they ever in matter); moreover, since our mind 
can conceive of things, which no where actually 
. exist, but are only possible, and can have such a 
demonstrative science of universal truths, as sense 
can never ascend to: that therefore human know- 
ledge and understanding itself is not the mere 
image and creatare of singular bodies only ; and 
so derivative, or ectypal from them, and in order 
of nature junior to them, but that, as it were ho- 
vering aloft over ali the corporeal universe, itis a 
thing independant upon singular bodies, or pro- 
leptical to them, and in order of nature before 
them. 

But what account can we then possibly give of 
knowledge and understanding, their nature and 
Original? since there must be vorrov, that which 
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is intelligible—in order of nature, before voyerg, 
or intellection.—Certaialy nv other than this, that 
the first original knowledge is that of a perfect 
being, infinitely good and powerful, comprebend- 
ing itself, and the utmost extent of its own fecuu- 
dity and power, that is, the possibilities of all 
things; their ideas, with their several relations to 
one another ; all necessary and immutable truths. 
Here therefore is there a knowledge before the 
world and all sensible things, that was arche- 
typal and paradigmatical to the same. Of which 
one perfect mind and: knowledge all other imper- 
fect minds (being derived from it) have a certaia 
participation ; whereby they are enabled to frame 
intelligible ideas, not only of whatsoever doth ad- 
tually exist, but aleo of such things as never 
' were nor will. be, but are only possible, or objects 
of Divine power. 

. Wherefore, since it is certain, that even human 
knowledge and understanding itself is not a mere 
passion from sensible things, and singular bedies 
existing without (which is the only foundation of 
that forementioned atheistic atgument, that things 
made knowledge, and not knowledge things), and 
consequently it must needs have some other origi- 
nal: moreover, since knowledge and understand- 
ing apprehend things proleptically to their exist- 
ence (mind being able to frame conceptions of all 
possible entities and modifications), and therefore 
ia their nature do plainly suppose the actual exist- 
ence of a perfect being, which is isfinitely fecund | 
and powerfuland could produce all things possible 
or conceivable; the first originul Knowledge, or 
Mind, from whence all other knowledges gud 
minds are derived, being that of an absolutely 
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_ perfect and omnipotent Being, comprehending it- 
self, and the extent of its own power, or of its com- 
, municability, that is, theideas of all possibilities of 
things, that may be produced by it, together with 
their relations to one another, and their necessary 
immutable truths ; accordingly as wisdomand un- 
derstanding are described to be, arpic ms 
rou Ocou Suvduewe, a aroppo1a Tne TOU TavroKpiiro- 
pec Sotnc, = esomTpov tne rou. Osou € évepyeac, Kal K@V THC 
ayabornroc avrou, the breath (or vapour) ‘of the power 
of God, and an efflux (oremanation) from: the glory 
of the Almighty, a clear mirror (or looking- -glass) 
of his active energy or virtue, and the image of 
his goodness :—I say, the result of all is this, that 
the nature of knowledge and understanding is 
so far from being a ground of disproving a Deity 
(as the Atheists ignorantly pretend), that it af- 
fordeth a firm demonstration to us, on the con- 
trary, of the existence of a God,.a perfect omni- 
potent being, comprehending itself, and the ex- 
tent of its own power, or all possibilities of things; 
a mind before the world, and senior to all things ; 
no ectypal, but archetypal thing, which compre- 
hended in it, as a kind of intellectual world, the 
paradigm or platform, according to en this 
sensible world was made. 

And this may be further confirmed Sie satis 
generally acknowledged, and indeed cannot rea- 
sonably be denied by any, viz. that there are eter-- 
nal verities, such aS were never madé, nor can 

ever be destroyed; or cease to be: as for example, 
such common notions.as these, that equals added 
to-equals make equals; that the cause is in order 
of nature before the effect, &c.:together with all 
geometrical theorems; as Aristotle himself de- 


Wisd. ©. Vil. 
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clareth, he writing in his Ethics * after this man- 
“NF : repli aidtwy ovdeic PovAsverat, oloy wept rn¢ Stapérpou 
“Kat Te mAevpac ért dovpper por’ Concerning eternal 
(and immutable) things no man does consult; as 
_ for example, concerning the diameter or diagonal 
of a square, whether it should be incommensu- 
rable to the sides, or no.—Where he plainly af- 
firmeth this geometrical theorem, that the diame- 
ter or diagonal of a square is incommensurable 
‘to the sides, to be an eternal truth. Neither are 
‘there such eternal truths as these only in mathe- 
matics, and concerning quantity, but also in 
ethics concerning morality ; there being here awa 
' Sixaa, as Justin Martyr calls them, things eter- 
nally just—which were not made such at certain 
times by law and arbitrary command, but, being 
such in. their own nature immutably, were from 
everlasting to everlasting, and (as it is said of that 
eternal Word, which comprehends all ou) the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” For of 
these is that famous passage of Sophocles in his 
Antigona,‘ 


, 


Ov yap v1 Yorye xayOic, dAr’ deb orore 
Zi ravra, xovdsic ofdey EZ Frou ad 


These are not things of to-day, or adele but 
they ever live, and no man knows their date, or 
from whence they came.—No man can declare 
the time, when all common notions, and geome- 
trical truths, were first made and generated out of 
nothing, or brought out of antecedent nonexist- 
ence into being. . Certain it is, that such truths as 
these, that the diameter and sides of a square are 


* Ethicor. ad Nicomach. lib. iii. cap. v. p. 39. tom. iii. oper.’ 
. >’ Heb. xiii. 8. . © Ver. 467,468. - 
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incommensurable, or that the power of the hypo- 
theneuse in & rectangular triangle is equal to the 
powers of both the sides, were not made by ahy 
man’s thinking, or by those first geometricians, 
who discovered or demonstrated the same; they 
discovering and demonstrating only that which 
was. Wherefore these truths were before there 
was any man to think of them, and they would 
continue still to be, though all the men ia the 
world should be annihilated: nay, though there 
were no material squares and triangles any where 
in the whole world neither, no, nor any matter at 
all: for they were ever without beginning before 
the world, and would of necessity be ever after it, 
should it cease to be. 

Now, if there be eternal truths, which were 
never made, and could not but be, then must the 
‘“‘rationes rerum,” the simple reasons of things 
also, or their intelligible natures and essences, 
out of which those truths are compounded, be of 
necessity eternal likewise. For how can this be 
an eternal truth, that the diameter of a square is 
incommensurable with the sides, if the rationes, 
the reasons of a square, diameter, and sides, or 
their intelligible essences, were not themselves 
eternal? These are therefore called by Plato (a 
map of much meditation, and no contemptible 
philosopher) not only ae rabra' xai weavrwe Eyovra, 
things which are always the same, and un- 
changeable—but also ra py yeywopeva, add’ att dura, 
things which were never made, but always are 
-—and sometimes, pyre yryvoueva, pure amoAduneve, 
things that were neither made, nor can be de. 
stroyed—sometimes, ra ayévynra xat avwAcOpa, things 
ingenerable and incorruptible. —-Of which Cicero 
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thus; “‘Hec Plato negat gigni, sed semper esse, 
et ratione et intelligentia contineri.” These things 
Plato affirmeth to have been never made, but al- 
ways to be, and to be contained in reason and 
understanding.— And, though perhaps it may 
seem strange, even Aristotle’ himself also, not- 
withstanding his so often clashing with Plato’s 
ideas, here really agreeth in the main, that the 
forms and species, or the universal intelligible es- 
sences of things, which are the proper and imme- 
diate objects of science, were eternal and never 
made: thus in his Metaphysics, To cidog ovdetc wores 
ovdi yevvarat, No man makes the form, or species 
of a thing, nor was it ever generated ; and again, 
Tov odaina elvar ovx tors yiveorc, There is no genera: — 
tion of the essence of asphere ;—and, “Avev yevioewe 
xat ¢8opac rd ein, The forms or species of things are 
without any generation or cerruption.—And he 
sometimes calleth these objects of science axiverov 
evelav® or gvow, ap immutable essence of nature.— 
Lastly, where he writeth against the Heraclitics, 
and those other sceptics, who denied all certainty 
of sctence he first discovers the ground of their 
error herein to have been this, that they supposed 
singular bodies, of sensibles existing without, to 
be the only things or objects of the mind, or 
knowledge :* Airtov rng Sogn rovroig, ore Rept tw OvTwY 
av aAnOaay eoxorouv, Ta Of dvra UmiAaoy tivat rea aicOyra 
movoy, Ev Oe TOVToLG TOAAY 1 TOV aopiorou puarc EvuTTapy e— 
ere & wucay Opwyrec rauTny Kiyounevay THY puow, Kataye 
Tov peraBdAXAovroc ovdiy aAnBevopevor, TEplye TO Tavrw¢ 
-* De Oratore ad Brutum, cap. ii. p. 645. tem. fii. oper. 

» Vide Metaphbysic. lib. vii. cap. viii. p. 361. et lib. xiv. cap. iii p. 
473. tom. iv. oper. 


¢ Jbid. lib. xiv. cap. fi. p. 472. et cap. vi. p. 477. 
» 4. Ibid. lib, iv. cap. v. p. 313, 
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, mavra peraBarXrov, oun exdtyesBar arnfevav. The ori- 
ginal of these men’s mistake was this, because 
truth was to be looked for in things, and they con- 
ceived the only things to be sensibles, in which it 
is certain there is much of the indeterminate na- 
ture. Wherefore they, perceiving all the nature 
of-sensibles to be moveable, or in perpetual flux 
and mutation, since nothing can possibly be veri- 
fied or constantly affirmed concerning that; which 
is not the same but changeable, concluded, that 
there could be no truth at all, nor certainty of sci- 
.ence ; those things, which are the only. objects of 


it, never continuing the same.—And then he sub- | 


joins, in way of opposition to this sceptical doc- 
trine of theirs, and the forementioned ground 
thereof, ‘AEwaouev avrove uroAapBavetv Kat GAAnv ovoiay 
tlvat rev Sure, a obre Kivnotc virdoy et oure p0opa oure y= 
veotc T6 waparav’ We would have these men there- 
fore to know, that there is another kind of .es- 
sence of things, besides that of sensibles, to which 
belongeth neither motion, nor corruption, nor any 
generation at all.—By which essences of things, 
they have no generation nor corruption, he could 
understand nothing else but those iatelligible na- 
tures, species, and ideas, which are the standing 
and immutable objects of science. And certain 
it is, that there could-be no constant and immuta- 
ble science at all, were there no other objects of 
the mind, but singulars and sensibles, because 
these are all mutable. Wherefore the proper 
and immediate objects of the geometrical science 
are no singular and material triangles, squares, 
spheres, and cubes, &c. not only because none of 
these are found mathematically exact, and because 
geometricians, in all the several distant ages and 
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places :of the world, could not have-the same sin-'’ 
gular bodies before them, but also because they: 


do-none of them continue immutably the same; 
all corporeal things being more or less in perpe- 
tual motion and mutation ; whereas, that of which 


any geometrical theorem is verified and demon- — 
strated, must be immutably and unalterably the: 
same. The triangles and circles, spheres and: 


cubes, of Euclid, Archimedes, Pappus, Apollo- 


nius, and all other ancient and modern geometri-’ 
cians, in all the distant places and times of: the 
world,-were both indivisibly one and the same, - 


and also perfectly immutable and incorruptible, 


the science of geometry being such. . For which: 


cause it is affirmed also of these mathematical 
things, by the forementioned Aristotle, | 
that they are no where as in a place, AS v. (pag. 448. 
all singular bodies are,”Arorov 82 kat roy rd- om *Y-oper] 
wrov Gua Toc otepecic Toic MaSnparxoic roijoa, 6 piv yap 


rémoc tay Kal’ Exacrov. toc" 8: ywptora rémy* ra 88 Mad. 


HaTiKa, OU Tov. It is absurd to make mathematical 


things to be. ina place, as solid bodies are; for. 
place belongeth only to singulars, which are there- 
fore separable. from one another by place; but. 
mathematical things are not any where.—Because. 


they. being universal and abstract, are only in 


minds :. nevertheless, for the same reason are they - 
also every where, they being in. every mind that. 
apprehends them. Lastly, these intelligible es-: 
sences and ideas of things are called also by Philo,» 


avaycadrara: ovota, the most necessary essences ;— 


as being not only eternal, but having likewise ne-: 
cessary, existence belonging to them: for though’ 
there. be no absolute necessity, that there should: 


2% Legis Allogor. lib. ip, 68. oper. ~’ 


Met. 1. xii. o. 
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be matter ar body, yet is there an absolute neces-: 
sity that there should be truth. , 
If therefore there be eternal intelligibles or: 
ideas, and eternal truths, and necessary existence 
do belong to them; then must there be an eternal. 
mind necessarily existing, since these truths and: 
intelligible essences of things cannot possibly be. 
any where bat ina mind. — For by the essences of 
things, when they are said to be eternal, must not: 
be meant their very substancos, as if every thing’ 
were in itself eternal and uncreated ; or that God 
in creation, did only, as a modern writer abusive- 
ly expresseth it, “‘ sartoris instar, vestire essentias 
rerum nova existentia,” clothe the antecedent es-. 
sencesofthings with anew garment of existence ;— 
but only theiresse cognitum, their possible and intel- 
ligible natures,—as they were objects of infinite 
power and understanding before they were made. : 
There must be a mind senior to the world, and all. 
sensible things, and such as at once comprehends.: 
in it the idea of all intelligibles, their necessary 
scheses and relations to one another, and all their 
immutable truths ; a mind, which doth not ér? pv 
voriy, Sr? 8 0d vody (as Aristotle’ writeth of it),- 
sometimes understand, and sometimes not tun- 
derstand, as if it were sometimes awake, and 
sometimes asleep, or like an eve, sometimes open, 
and sometimes shut; but obola vépyea, such a 
mind as is essentially act and energy, and hath: 
no defect in it. And this, as we have already de-: 
clared, can be no other than the mind of an om-' 
nipotent and infinitely perfect being, comprehend-' 
ing itself, and the extent of its own power, or how’ 
far itself is communicable, that is, all the pessibi 


» Vide Metaphys. lib. xiv. cap. ix. p. 483. 
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lities of things, that may be made by it, and therr 
respective truths; mind and knowledge, in the 
very nature of it, supposing the actual existence 
ofan omnipotent or infinitely powerful being, as 
its vonrev, or jntelligible;—it being nothing but the 
comprehension of the extent of infinite or Divine 
power, and the measure of the same. 

And from hence it is evident also, that there 
ean be but one only original mind, or no more 
than one understanding being self-existent ; all 
other minds whatsoever partaking of one original 
mind ; and being, as it were, stamped with the 
impression or signature of one and the same seal. 
From whence it cometh to pass, that all minds, in 
the several places and ages of the world, have 
ideas or notions of things exactly alike, and truths 
indivisibly the same. Truths are not multiplied 
by the diversity of minds that apprehend them ; 
because they are all but ectypal participations of 
one and the same original or archetypal mind and 
truth. As the same face may be reflected in se- 
veral glasses; and the image of the same sun may 
be in a thousand eyes at once beholding it; and 
one and the same voice may be in a thousand ears 
listening to itt go when innumerable created minds 
have the same ideas of things, and understand the 
same truths, itis but one and the same eternal 
light, that is reflected in them all (“that light 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world”) ; or the same voice of that one everlasting 
Word, that is never silent, re-echoed by them. 
Thus was it. concluded by Themistius, that one 
man by teaching, could not possibly beget in the 
mind of another the very same notions, concep- 
tions, and knowledges, which himself had in his 
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own mind, a py Tavrov Hy Td vonua TOU S.S8acxovroc Kat . 
rov pavOavovroc; were not the minds both of the 
teacher and of the Jearner, as it were, printed and | 
stamped’ alike.—As also that men could not pos-._ 
sibly so confer together as they do, presently ap- 
prehiending one another’s meaning, and raising up | 
the very same senses in their minds, and that mere- 
ly by occasion of words and sounds, & pire fw Eic 
Nove ov wravrec exoivwvoupev, Were there not some one 
mind which all men did partake of.—As for that 
anti-monarchical opinion of. many understanding 
beings, or minds, self-originated, and indepen- . 
dent (none of which therefore could be omnipo- | 
tent), it is neither conceivable, how such should | 
all agree in the same truths, there being no com- 
mon measure of truth betwixt them, no more than 
any common rule of their wills; nor indeed how | 
they should have any knowledge or understand- 
ing at all, properly so called, that being the com- 
prehension of the possibilities of things, or of the 
extent of infinite power: whereas, according to _ 
this hypothesis, there is no infinite power at all, . 
the power of each of those many supposed prin- 
ciples or: deities being limited and finite, and 
therefore indeed not creative of any thing neither, 
since that, which could create one thing, could 
create all, and consequently would have all de- 
pending upon it. We conclude .thérefore, that . 
from the nature of mind and knowledge it is de- _ 
monstrable, that there can be but one original and . 
self-existent mind, or understanding being, from | 
which all other minds wére derived. And now 
have we, more copiously than we designed, con- 
futed the first atheistic argument ; we having pot _ 
only asserted the idea of God, and fully answered 
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and refelled all the atheistic pretences against the 
same; but also from this very idea of God, ora 
perfect being, demonstrated his existence. We 
shall dispatch the following atheistic objections 
with more brevity. 


WE come, in the next place, to the Achilles of 
the Atheists, their invincible argument against a 
Divine creation and omnipotence ; because, “‘ No- 
thing could come from nothing.” It being con- 
cluded from hence, that whatsoever substantially 
or really is, was from all eternity of itself unmade 
or uncreated by any deity. Or else thus; by 
God is always understood a creator of some real 
entity or other out of nothing; but it is an un- 
doubted principle of reason and philosophy, an 
undeniable common notion, that “ Nothing can be 
made out of nothing,” and therefore there can be 
no such creative power as this. And here we 
shall perform these three “things ; first, we shall 
shew, that, in some senses, this is indeed an un- 
questionable truth, and common notion, that “No- 
thing can come from nothing,” and what those 
senses are. Secondly, we shall make it evident, | 
that in the sense of this atheistic objection, it is 
absolutely false, that ‘‘ Nothing can come from no- 
thing,” or be made out of nothing; and thata Divine 
creation and omnipotence can be no way impugn- 
ed from the forementioned principle rightly un- 
derstood. Thirdly, and lastly, we shall prove, 
that as from this principle or common notion, 
‘¢ Nothing out of nothing,” there can be no execu- 
tion at all done against Theism, or a Divine crea- 
VOL. II. 25 
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tion ; so from the very same, rightly understood, 
the impossibility of all Atheism may be demon- 
stratively proved, it bringing something out of 
nothing in an impossible sense, as also the exist- 
ence of a God evinced. 

We grant therefore, in the first place, that this 
is in some sense an undoubted principle of rea- 
son, or an undeniable common notion, that ‘“* No- 
thing can come from nothing.” For, first, it is un- 
questionably true, that “Nothing, which once was 
not, could ever of itself come into being ;” or, that 
‘‘ Nothing could bring itself out of nonexistence 
into being ;” that ‘“‘ Nothing can take beginning of 
existence from itself ;” or, that “« Nothing can be | 
made or produced without an efficient cause.” 
And from hence, as hath been already intimated, 
it is demonstratively certain, that every thing was 
not made, but that there is something necessarily 
self-existent, and which could not but be. For 
had every thing been made, then must something 
of necessity have beengnade out of nothing by it- 
self; which is impossible. 

Again ; As nothing, which was not, could ever 
of itself come into being, or be made, without an 
efficient cause+ so is it certain likewise, that no- 
thing can beefficiently caused or produced by that, 
which hath not in it at least equal (if not great- 
er) perféction, as also sufficient power to produce 
thesame. We say, nothing which was not, could 
ever be brought into being by that which hath 
not formally equal perfection in it; because no 
thing can give what.it hath not, and therefore so 
much of the perfection or entity of the effect, as is 
greater than that of the supposed cause, so much 


thereof must needs come from nothing, or be made 
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without a cause. Moreover, whatsoever hath 
equal perfection to another thing, could not there- 
fore cause or produce that other thing ; because 
it might either have no active power at all, as mat- 
ter hath not, it being merely passive, or else no 
sufficient active and productive power. As for 
example, though it be not impossible, that mo- 
tion, which once was not, should be produced ; 

yet is it impossible, that it should be ever pro- 
duced without a sufficient cause. Wherefore, if 
there wereonce no motion at allin the whole world, 

nor no life, or self-active power, in any thing, but 
all were dead ; then is it certain, that there could 
never possibly arise any motion or mutation in it 
to all eternity. There being no sufficient cause 
to produce the same; since nothing can produce 
motion but that which hath life or self-activity in 
it; and if motion, or any thing else, should begin 
to be, without a sufficient cause, then must it 
needs be caused by itself, or of itself come into 
being : which is a thing impossible. Now no im- 
perfect being whatsoever hath a sufficient emana- 
tive power to create any other substance, or pro- 
duce it out of nothing; the utmost that can be 
done by imperfect beings, is only to produce new 
accidents and modifications ; as human souls can 
produce new cogitations in themselves, and new 
local motion in bodies. No imperfect being is 
_substantially emanative, or can produce another 
substance out of nonexistence. Therefore, for 


any substance to be brought into being by an im- 


perfect substance, which hath not sufficient ema- 

native or creative power, is a thing plainly i impos- 

sible; it being all one as to say, that'a substance 

might of itself come out of nothing into being. 
, 2E 2 
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And thus is it granted, that no substance could 
be created, or. brought out of nonexistence into 
being, but by the sole efficiency of an absolutely 
perfect being, which hath both greater perfection 
(it eminently containing all things in it), and also 
a sufficient emanative or creative power. 

And now have we given an account of two 
senses, wherein it is impossible for ‘“‘ any thing to 
come from nothing ;” one, for a thing, which was 
not, to bring itself into being, or to be made with- 
out an efficient cause. Another, for a thing to be 
efficiently. caused by that, which hath not at least 
equal perfection in it, or a-sufficient emanative 
or productive power. Both which senses of this 
axiom respect the efficient cause ; and thus was 
it frequently understood by divers of the ancients, 
and particularly by Cicero.* . We shall now pro- 
pound a third sense, wherein this axiom is also 
verified, that “ Nothing can be made out of no- 
thing,” respecting chiefly the material cause. For 
since no imperfect natural being hath any creative 
power, or can efficiently produce any new sub- 
stance, or real entity, which was not before, into 
being, but only act upon. pre-existing matter by 
motion, and modify the same, and since matter, 
as such, being merely passive, cannot cause any 
thing that was not before, or will not result from 
the composition or modification of -it ; it follows 
undeniably, that in all natural generations and 
productions out of pre-existent matter (without a 
Divine creation), there can never be any new sub- 
stance or real entity brought-out of nonexistence 
into being. And this was that very thing, and no 
other, which the ancient physiologers meant, 


* Vide lib, ejus de Fato. 
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when (as Aristotle, tells us) they so much insist- 
ed upon. this principle, To yeyvopevoy Ex pn OVTWY yi- 
vecfat advvarov, That it was impossible, that any 
real entity should be (naturally) made or gene- 
rated out of nothing ;—or, as it is also otherwise 
expressed.” Ovédéy ovde yiveoBat ouds $OtipeoBa TwWY Ove 
twv, that no real entity was either generated or 
corrupted.—That is, that in natural generations, 
corruptions, and alterations (where God is sup- 
posed not miraculously to.interpose), there is no 
creation of any pew substance, of real entity, out 
of nothing, nor annihilation, or destruction of any 
into nothing. 

Weare not ignorant, that the generale of mo-. 
dern writers have interpreted this doctrine of the 
old physiologers in Aristotle into quite different 
sense; as designing therein to take away all Di- 
vine creation out of nothing (or nonexistence) ; 
they making all things to have sprung out of mat- 
ter (existing of itself from eternity) either without 
a-God, or élse rather (because Parmenides and 
Empedocles, and other assertors of this doctrine, 
were undoubted Theists) with him. So that God. 
could not create any new entity out ‘of nothing, 
-but only make things out of pre-existing unmade. 
matter, as a carpenter doth a house, or‘a weaver 
a piece of cloth. And thus it is commonly taken 
for granted,-that no Pagan philosopher ever went 
so far, as to acknowledge a Divine creation of 
any thing out of nothing, in the sense of Christian 
theologers. And here we grant indeed, that, be- 
sides the Stoics, there have been some. other phi- . 
losophic Theists amongst the Pagans of this per- 

2 Natural. Auscultat. lib. i. p. 451. tom. i. oper. vide etiam. a 


viii. p. 457, et alias. 
b Thid. lib. i. cap. vill. p. 457. 
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_suasion, that nothing was, nor could be made by 
God, otherwise than out of something pre-exist- 
‘jng; as Plutarcbus Charonensis for one, who in 
a place already cited positively afirmeth,” rov psy 
xéopov bd Yeov yeyovéva, riy S8 ovglay Kal dAnv 2 tic ye 
yovev, ov yevoueynv, GAG iroxepeyny del rq Syucoypyy> 
that though the world were indeed made by God, 
yet the substance or matter, out of which it was 
made, was not made.—And then he subjoins this 
very reason for it, o¥ yap é& roi ji) Svrog yveoc, GAN’ 
ovK Tov pj KaAwC, pnd ikavig Exovroc, we oixlag Kal iuarloy 
kal avdpiavrog’ because there can be no making of 
any thing out of nothing, but only out of some- 
thing pre-existing, not rightly ordered, or sufficient- 
ly disposed ; as in a house, garment, or statue.— 
From which conceit of Plutarch’s, though he were 
otherwise ingenious, it may well be supposed, 
that the dull Beeotic air had too much effect upon 
him. However, neither Plutarch nor the Stoics, 
as we conceive, are for this to be accounted ab- 
solute and downright Atheists, but only imper- 
fect, mongrel, and spurious Theists. And there- 
fore were Atheists never so much able to prove, 
that there could be no creation out of nothing 
pre-existing, which they cannot at all do; yet 
would not this overthrow Theism in general, there 
being a latitude therein, Nevertheless, it will 
undeniably appear from what shall follow, that 
those ancient Italics and Pythagorics were so far 
from intending here any such thing, to deduce all 
things out of matter, either without or with a God, 
as that they plainly designed the very contrary ; 
namely, to prove that no new real entity could 
be made out of matter, and particularly thatsouls 


"'* Libro de Procreat. Anima ‘ex Timzo, p. 1014, tom. ii. oper. 
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could not be generated out of the same; which 
therefore of necessity must, according to them, 
have another Divine original, and be made by 
God, not out of matter, but out of nothing pre- 
existing ; since it could not be supposed by any, 
that all souls existed of themselves from eternity 
unmade. And indeed all those Pagan philoso- 
phers, who asserted the incorporeity of souls, 
must of necessity, in like manner, suppose them 
not to have been made out of pre-existing matter, 
but by God out of nothing. Plutarch being only 
here to be excepted, by reason of a certain odd 
hypothesis which he had, that was peculiarly his 
own, ofa third principle, besides God and matter, 
a disorderly soul, or evil demon self-existent, whe 
therefore seems to have supposed all particular 
human souls to have been made neither out of no- 
thing, nor yet out of matter or body pre-existing, 
but out of a certain strange commixture of the sub- 
stance of that evil soul and God blended together: 
upon which account does he affirm souls to be, not 
so much ipyov as pépoc Oeov, not so much the work 
of God, as a part of him.—And now let any one 
jadge, whether upon Platarch’s account, there be 
not yet further reason to complain of this Beeotic 
air. Wherefore we conclude, that those old phy- 
siologers in Aristotle, who insisted so much upon 
that principle, that no real entity could be made 
or generated out of nothing, acted only as physi- 
ologers therein, and not as theologers or meta- 
physicians ; they not opposing a Divine creation 
out of nothing pre-existing, but only contending, 
that no new entity could be made out of matter, 
and that in natural generations and cortuptions 
there was no creation or annihilation of any thing. 
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But what the true scope and meaning of these 
physiologers indeed was, will more plainly ap- 
pear from: that use or improvement which them- 
selves made of this philosophic principle; and 
this was twofold. For, first, it is certain, that 
upon this foundation, they all of them endea- 
voured to establish a peculiar kind of physiology, 
and some atomology or other, either a home- 
omery, a similar or dissimilar atomology. For 
Anaxagoras looking upon this maxim of the Italic 
philosophers, that nothing could be physically 
made out of nothing, or no real entity generated. 
or corrupted, as an undoubted principle of rea- 
son ; and being also not able to conceive other- 
wise of the forms and qualities of bodies, than 
that they were real entities, distinct from the sub- 
stance of matter, or its modifications ; concluded, 
that therefore in generations, corruptions, and al- 
terations, these were not created out of nothing, 
and annihilated into nothing, but that every thing 
was naturally made, é& TpouTapyYovTwy Kat évyrapyov- 
rwv, Out of pre-existent, and in-existent things ;— 
and consequently that there were, in all things, 
similar atoms and particles of every kind, though 
by reason of their parvitude insensible to us, and 
every thing seemed to be only that which was 
most predominant and conspicuous init. To wit, 
that bqne was made out of bony atoms, and flesh 
out of fleshy, hot things out of hot atoms, and 
cold things out of cold, black out of black, and 
white out of white, &c. and nothing ‘out of no- 
thing, but every thing out of pre-existing similar 
atoms. Thus was the sense of Anaxagoras plainly 
declared by Aristotle,* ‘that because contraries 


Natural. Auscultat. lib. cap. v. p. 451. tom. i. oper. 
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were made out of one another, they were there- 
fore before in-existent. For since every thing 
must of necessity be made, either out of some- 
‘thing, or out of nothing, and all physiologers 
agree, that it is impossible for any thing to be 
made out of nothing; it follows unavoidably, that 
whatsoever is generated, must be generated out 
of things pre-existing @nd in-existing, though by 
reason of their parvitude insensible to us; that 
is, out of similar or homogeneal atoms, of which 
there are some of all kinds in every thing; every 
thing being mingled in every thing. Here there- 
fore have we the Anaxagorean homeomery, or 
similar atomology, built upon this principle of 
reason, as its foundation, that ‘“‘ Nothing can na- 
turally be made or generated out of nothing.” . 
But the Italics or Phythagorics, as well be- 
fore Anaxagoras as after him (with whom also 
hitherto concurred Leucippus, Democritus, and 
Epicurus, those atheizers of the Italic physiology), 
did with much better reason from the same fun- 
damental principle conclude, that since these 
forms and qualities of bodies were unquestiona- 
bly generated and corrupted, they were. therefore 
no entities really distinct from the substance of 
matter, or its modifications, but only different 
dispositions or modifications of the insensible — 
parts thereof, causing in us different phantasms: 
and this was the first original of the dissimilar 
atomology. In matter or body therefore, as such, 
there was nothing else to these philosophers con- 
cceivable, but only magnitude of parts, figure, 
site, and motion, or rest; and these were those 
few elements, out of which in-existing, and vari- 
ously combined together, they supposed all those 
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forms and qualities of bodies (commonly so called) 
in generations to result, without the production of 
any new real entity out of nothing. For as out of 
a few letters in the alphabet of every language, dif- 
ferently placed and combined, do result innume- 
rable syllables, words, and sounds, signifying all 
the several things in heaven and earth; some- 
times from all the very same letters, neither more 
nor fewer, but only transposed, are begotten very 
different phantasms of sounds in us, but without 
the production of any new real entity out of no- 
thing: in the very same manner, from those fewer 
letters in the alphabet of the corporeal nature, 
variously combined, or from the different modifi- 
cations of matter, in respect of magnitude of parts, 
figure, site, and motion, are made up and spelled 
out all those syllables of things, that are in the 
whole world, without the production of any new 
real entity. Many times the very same numerical 
matter, neither more nor less, only differently 
modified, causing very different phantasms in us, 
which are therefore vulgarly supposed to be forms 
and qualities in the things; as when the same 
water is successively changed and transfermed 
into vapour, snow, hail, and ice. And to this 
very purpose is the forementioned similitude ele- 
gantly pursued by the Epicurean poet, in. these 
following verses ; 
L. ii. p. 191. Quin etiam refert nostris in versibus ipsis, 
. Cum quibus et quali sint ordine queeque locata. 
[ver.1012.] | Namque eadem coelum, mare, terras, flumina, solem, 

Significant, eadem frages, arbusta, animantes. 

Sic ipsis in rebus item jam materiai 

Concursus, motus, orde, positura, figura, 

Cum permutantur, mutari res quoque debent. 


Kor were those supposed forms and qualities, 
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produced in generations and alterations, entities 
really distinct from the substance of matter, or 
its different modifications, in respect of the mag- 
nitude, figure, site, and motion of parts (there be- 
ing no such things before in-existing, as Anaxa- 
goras supposed); then would they materially 
proceed from nothing, which is a thing impossi- 
ble. And this dissimilar atomology of the an- 
cient Italics, so far as to these material forms and 
qualities, seems to be undoubtedly the only true 
physiology ; it being built upon this sure principle 
ef reason, that because nothing can give what it 
hath not, therefore no new substance of real entity 
can be materially produced in the generations 
and alterations of nature as such, but only mo- 
difications. As when an architect builds a house, 
ora weaver makes a piece of cloth, there is only a 
different modification of the pre-existent matter. 
This igs the first improvement which the an- - 
cient Italic philosophers made of this principle, 
that ‘‘ Nothing can be (physically and materially) 
generated out of nothing ;” or that “‘ No real entity 
is naturally generated or corrupted ;” that there- 
fore the forms and qualities of bodies were no 
real entities, but only different modifications. But _ 
besides this, there was also another thing, which 
these philosophers principally aimed at herein, 
as a corollary deducible from the same principle 
concerning souls; that since the souls of ani- 
mals, eapecially human, are unquestionably en- 
tities really distinct from matter, and all its mo- 
difications (no magnitudes, figures, sites, and 
motions, being ever able to beget cogitation or 
conscioysness, much less a power of understand- 
ing eternal verities) ; that therefore these could not 
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be generated out of matter, nor corrupted into 
the same. - Because forms’ and qualities-are con- 
tinually generated and corrupted, made out of 
nothing, and reduced to nothing again ; therefore 
are they no entities really distinct from matter, 
and its different modifications: but because souls, 
at least human, are unquestionably entities really 
distinct from matter, and all its modifications ; 
therefore can they not possibly be generated out 
of matter, nor corrupted into the same. For 
if human souls were generated out of matter, 
then must some real entity be materially produced 
of nothing, there being nothing of life and co- 
gitation in matter; which is a thing absolutely 
impossible. Wherefore, these philosophers con- 
cluded concerning souls, that being not generated 
out of matter, they were insinuated or introduced 
into bodies in generations. And this was always 
a great controversy betwixt Theists and Atheists 
concerning the human soul, as Lucretius express- 
eth it;° 
Nata sit, an contra nascentibus insinuetur, 
Whether it were. made or generated out of matter 
(that is, indeed, out of nothing), or else were @vpa- 
. Ov, from without,—insinuated into bodies in gene- 
rations? Which latter opinion of theirs supposes | 
souls as well to have existed before the genera- 
tions of all animals, as to exist after their deaths 
and corruptions ; there being properly nothing of 
them: generated, but only their union with those 
particular bodies. So that the generations, and 
corruptions, or deaths of animals, according to 
this hypothesis, are nothing but an’ anagramma- 
tical transposition of things in the universe, pre 
Lib, i, ver. 114. 
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and post-existent souls being sometimes ‘united 
to one body, and sometimes to another. But it 
doth not therefore follow, because these ancient 
philosophers held souls to be thus ingénerable, 
and to have pre-existed before the generation of 
animals, that therefore they supposed all souls to 
have existed of themselves from eternity unmade: 
this- being a thing which was never asserted any 
more by. Theist than Atheist; since even those phi- 
losophic Theists, who maintained eternitatem ani- 
morum, the eternity of human minds and souls,— 
together with the worlds, did notwithstanding as- 
sert their essential dependence upon the Deity, 
like that of the lights upon the sun; as if they 
were a kind of eternal effulgency, emanation, or. 
eradiation, from an eternal sun. Even Proclus:* 
himself, that great champion for the eternity of 
the world and souls in this very case, when he . 
writes against Plutarch’s self-existent evil soul, 
expressly declaring, that raca yuyy yévnua tore Tov 
@cov, there is no self-existent soul ; but every soul 
whatsoever is the work, effect, and production, of 
God.—Wherefore, when they affirmed souls ‘to 
be ingenerable, their meaning was no more than 
this, that they were not mere accidental things, as 
- forms and qualities are, nor any more generated 
out of matter, than matter itself is generated out 
of something else; upon which account, as Aris- 
totle® informs us, souls were called also by them, 
deyai, principles,—as well‘as matter, they being 
both of them substances in the universe alike ori- 
ginal; that is, neither of them made out of the 
other. But they did not suppose them to be a aye- 


* Comment. in Timzum Platon. lib. ii. p. 116. 
» Vide lib. i. de Anima. cap. ii. p. 5. tom. ii. oper. 
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¥irove, ingenerate or unmade—in the other sense, 
as if they: had been self-originated, and independ- 
ent, as Plutarch’s second and third principles, his 
evil soul, and matter, were by him imagined to 
be; but so doubtless, as that if the world had 
had any beginning, they should then have been 
all created together with it out of nothing pre-ex- 
isting. But as-for the perpetual creation. of new 
souls, in the successive generations of animals, 
this indeed isa thing which these philosophers 
were extremely abhorrent from, as thinking it in. 
congruous, that souls, which are in order of na 
ture senior to bodies, should be in order of time 
‘juniors to them ; as also not reasonable, that Di- 
vine creation (as it were prostituted) should with- 
out end perpetually attend and: wait upon natural 
generations, and be intermingled with them. __ 
But as for this pre-existence of souls,- we have 
already declared our own sense concerning it, in 
the first chapter. Though we cannot deny, but 
that, besides Origen,* several others of the an- 
cient fathers before the fifth council, seem either 
to have espoused it, or at least to have had a fa- 
vour and kindness for it; insomuch that St. Au- 
gustine> himself is sometimes staggering in this 
point, and thinks it to be a great secret, whether 
_men’s souls existed before their generations or 
no; aud somewhere concludes. it to be a matter 
of: indifferency, wherein every one may have his 
liberty of opening either way without offence. 
Wherefore, all that can be certainly affirmed in: 
this case is, that human souls could not possibly 


* Vide Petr. Dan. Huetium in Origenianis, lib. ii. Quest. vi. §. 4. 
p. 93. et §. 30. p. 97. . 
'> Vide Hen, Noris. Vindie. Augustian, cap. iv. p. 101. 
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be generated out of matter, but were some time 
or-other created by God Almighty out of nothing 
pre-existing, either in generations or before them. 
Lastly, as for brute animals, we must confess, 
that if they be not mere machines or automata, as 
some seem inclinable to believe, but conscious 
and thinking beings; then from the same princi- 
ple of reason it will likewise follow, that their 
souls. cannot be generated out of matter neither, 
and therefore must be derived from the fountain 
of all life, and ereated out of nothing by him; 
who since he can as easily annihilate as create, and 
does all for the best, no man need at all to trouble 
himself about their permanency or immortality. 
And now have we given a full and particular 
account of all the several senses wherein this 
axiom must be acknowledged to be undeniably 
true, that “ Nothing can possibly be made out of 
nothing,” or “ come from nothing ;” namely, these 
three. First, that “* Nothing, which was not, could 
ever bring itself into being, or efficiently pro- 
duce itself ;” or, that ‘“ Nothing can possibly be 
made without an efficient cause.” Secondly, that 
‘‘ Nothing, which was not, could be produced, or 
brought into being, by any other efficient cause, 
than such as hath at least equal perfection in it, 
and a sufficient active or productive power.” For 
if any thing were made by that, which hath not 
equal perfection, then must so much of the effect, 
as transcendeth the cause, be indeed made with- 
out a cause (since nothing can give what it hath 
not), or be caused by itself, or by nothing. Again, 
to suppose a thing to be praduced by that which 
hath no sufficient productive power, is really to 
suppose it also to be produced from itself with- 
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out a cause, or from nothing. Where it is ac- 
knowledged by us, that no natural, imperfect 
created being can create, or emanatively produce 
a new substance, which was not before, and give 
it its whole being. Hitherto is the axiom verified 
in respect of the efficient cause. But in the 
third place, it is also true in respect of the mate- 
rial likewise. Not that “nothing could possibly 
be ever made” by any power whatsoever, but 
only out of pre-existent matter; and consequent- 
ly, that matter itself could be never made, but 
was self-existent. ‘For the falsity of this is sufh- 
ciently evident from what hath been already de- 
_clared concerning human souls, their being un- 
doubtedly substances incorporeal, which therefore 
could never be generated out of matter; and it will 
be further manifested afterwards. But the third 
and last sense is this; that ‘‘ Nothing, which is 
materially made out of things pre-existing (as some 
are), can have any other real entity,” than what 
was either before contained in or resulteth from 
_the things themselves so modified. Or, that there 
can be no new entities, or substances naturally 
generated out of matter; and therefore that all na- 
tural generations are really nothing else but mix- 
tures, or new modifications of things pre-existing. 
_ These, I say, are all the senses wherein it is 
impossible, that any thing should be made out 
of nothing, or come from nothing; and they 
may be all reduced to this one general sense; 
that ‘“‘ Nothing can be made out of nothing 
causally ;” or, that ‘“‘ Nothing cannot cause any 
thing, either efficiently or materially.” Which as 
it is undeniably true, so is it so far from making 
any thing against a Divine creation, or the exist- 
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ence of a God, that the same may be demonstra- 
tively proved, and evinced from it, as. shall be 
shewed afterward. 

But there is another sense, wherein things may 
be said to be made é ovx dvrwv, or out of nothing, 
—when those. words are not taken causally, but 
only so as to signify the derminus a quo, or term 
from which—they are made, to wit, an antecedent 
nonexistence. And then the meaning of this pror 
position, that “‘ Nothing can possibly be made 
out of aothing,” will be this ; that zothing, which 
once was not, could by any power whatsoever he 
afterwards brought into being. And this is the 
sense insisted on in this second atheistic argur 
mentation, framed according to the principles of 
the Democritic or Epicurean Atheism; that n@ 
real entity, which once was not, could by any 
power whatsoever be made, or brought out of 
nonexistente into being; and consequently, that 
no creative power out of nothing can possibly 
belong to any thing, though supposed never 99 
perfect. | 

In answer whereunto,. we shall perform these 
two things; first, we shall make it appear, that 
** Nothing out of nothing,” taken in this sense de 
glared, is-so far from being a common notion, that 
jt is not at all true. And secondly, we shal] 
prove, that if it were true, yet would it of the tme . 
make more against Atheism, than if dogs agajnst 
Theism, aad therefore ought by no means to he - 
used by Atheists, as an argument against a De 
ity. First, therefore, it is unquestionably certaip, 
_ that this cannot be universally trye, that nothing, 
which once was not, could possibly be made or 
brought out of nonexistence into being ; because 
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if it were true, then could there be no such thing 
as making or causitig at all no action nor. mo- 
tion, and consequently no generation nor muta- 
tion in the corporeal universe, but the whole world 
would belike a stiff immoveable adamantine rock ; 
and this would doubtless be a better argument 
against motion than any of :Zeno’s was. But we 
have all experience within ourselves of a power 
of producing new cogitations in our own minds, 
new ‘intellectual and moral habits,- as also new 
local motion in our bodies, or at least new deter- 
minations thereof, and of causing thereby new 
modifications in bodies without us. And there- 
fore are the Atheists forced to restrain the sense of 
this proposition to substantial things only, that 
though there may: be new accidents and modifica- 
tions produced out of nothing, yet there can be no 
new substances made; however they be not able 
in the mean time to give any reason, why one of 
those should be in itself more impossible than the 
other, or why no substance should. be makeable. 
But that some are so staggered with the seeming 
plausibility of this argument, is chiefly upon these 
following accounts. First, by reason of the con- 
fusion of their own conceptions ; for, because it 
is ‘certain, that “ nothing can possibly be made 
out of nothing,” in one sense,:to wit, ‘causally ; 
- they not distinguishing senses, nor being aware 
of the equivocation, that-is, in this é& ove dvrwy, out 
of nothing,—inadvertently five their assent to 
those words in a wrong sense; that no substance 
(as matter) could possibly be brought out of non- 
existence into being. Secondly, by reason of their 
unskilful arguing from artificial ‘things ; when, 
because nothing can be artificially made but out 
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of pre-existing matter, asa house or garment, and - 
the like (there being nothing done in the produc- 
tion of these things, but only a new modification 
of what before substantially was), they over hastily 
conclude, that no power: whatsoever could pro- 
duce any thing otherwise than out of. pre-exist- 
ing matter, and that matter itself therefore could 
not possibly be made. In which conceit they are 
again further confirmed from hence, because the 
old physiologers maintained the same thing con- 
cerning natural generations likewise, that nothing 
was in them produced ¢ ovx évrwv, out of nothing— 
neither: or that there was no new substance or 
entity made in them really distinct from the pre- 
existing matter and its modifications ; they unwa- 
rily extending this beyond the bounds of physics 
into metaphysics, and unduly measuring, or limit- 
ing infinite power accordingly. Lastly, because 
itis undeniably certain concerning ourselves, and 
all imperfect created beings, that: none of these 
can create any pew substance which was not be- 
fore; men are therefore apt to measure all things 
by their own scantling, and to suppose it univer- 
sally impossible, according to human reason, for 
any power whatsoever thus to create; whence it 
follows,:that theology must in this be acknow- 
ledged to be contradictious to the principles ofina- 
tural light and understanding. But since it is cer- 
tain, that imperfect created beings can themselves 
produce some things out of nothing pre-existing; 
as new cogitations, and new local motion, new 
modifications and transformations of things corpo- 
real; it is very’ reasonable to think, that an abso- 
lutely-perfect being could do something: more, 
that is, create new substances out of nothing, or 
2F 2 
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give them their whole being. And it may well 
-be thought to be as easy for God, or an ompipo- 
tent being, to make a whole world, matter and 
all, s&& ovx dvrwyv, Out of nothing—as it is for us to 
create a thought, or to move a finger, or for the 
sun to send out rays, or a candle light ; or lastly, 
for any opaque body to produce the image of. it- 
elf in glasses or water, or to project a shadow; 
all these imperfect things being but the energies, 
rays, images, or shadows, of the Deity. Fora 
substance, which once was not, to be made by 
God, or a being infinitely perfect, this is not for 
it. to be made out of. nothing, in the impossible 
sense, it coming from him who ‘is all. Nor can 
it be said to be impossible, for any thing whatso- 
ever to be made by that, which hath not only in- 
finitely greater perfection, but also a sufficient ac- 
tive power to produce the same, it being substan- 
tially emanative. It is true, indeed, that infinite 
power itself cannot do things in their own nature 
impossible; and this is therefore the only thing 
which the Atheists have to prove, that it is in it- 
self absqlutely impossible, for a substance (thongh 
not for an accident or modification) to be pro- 
duced out of nonexistence into being. Whereas 
nothing is in itself absolutely impossible but what 
implies a contradiction ; and though it be contra- 
dictious for a thing to be, and not be, at the same 
time ; yet is there no manner of contradiction at 
all in this, for any imperfect contingent being, 
which before was not, afterwards to be. Where- 
fore, this being in itself no way impossible, it 
must be. acknowledged to be a due object of infi- 
nite power, or that which may be done by a per- 
ect omnipotent being sat: 
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If nothing could be made é& ove dvrwy, out of 
nothing,—in this latter sense, that is, nothing 
which before was not, afterwards brought into 
being ; then must the reason hereof be, because 
no substance or real entity can be caused by any: 
other substance, so as to receive and derive its 
whole being from it: and consequently whatso- 
ever substance or real-entity is in the whole world, 
was not only from eternity without beginning, but 
also existed.of itself necessarily and independent- 
ly upon any thing else. Bat, first, it hath been 
already declared, that it is repugnant to the hu- 
man faculties, that any temporary successive be- 
ing whatsoever, or that time itself, should be eter- 
nal without beginning because upon that hypo~ 
thesis there would always have been an s,. gnchir. | 
infinity of time past; and if se, then Meo 
would there of necessity have been time past, 
which was never present. But, to make every: 
substantial thing, not only to have existed from 
eternity without beginning (which hath yet been 
done by some mistaken Theists), bat also to have: 
existed independently upon any thing else as its 
cause, or original, and therefore of itself necessa-: 
rily; this, I say, isitself to make ‘“ something to- 
come from. nothing in the impossible sense,” to’ 
wit, causally. For as when some Atheists affirm, : 
that “ Nothing could ever move itself,”.and yet 
suppose. notwithstanding, that there hath been 
motion from all eternity, they plainly make this: 
motion (however supposed to be.eternal) to come: 
from nothing in the impossible sense: so, in hike 
manner, they, who suppose things to have existed: 
of themselves necessarily, which have no self-ex-. 
istence, and necessary existence contained in thetr 
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nature (as nothing but a perfect being hath), do 
IMmake this necessary existence of such things to 
have come from nothing. Wherefore though ‘it 
be certain, that something did exist of itself ne- 
cessarily from all eternity, namely, a perfect be- 
Ing (whose, necessary exjstence is therefore not 
from nothing, . because essentially included in its 
own nature), yet is it certain, likewise, that there 
can be but ove such thing; necessity of existence 
being natural andessential to no more. But as for 
all 6ther things, which are in their own nature 
contingently possible to be or not to be, reason 
pronounces of them, that they could not ‘exist of 
themselves necessarily, but were eaused by some- 
thing else; and, derived their original from that 
one absolutely-perfect, and_ necessarily-existent 
being. So that Plato’s* distinction must needs be 
here allowed of betwixt two kinds of beings, re 
pty. ae ov, yéveaty Se ovK EX OV, that which always is, 
and was never made, nor had beginning ;—and zo 
yryvopevon pv, dv d8 ovdérore, that which was made, 
or had beginning, but never truly is s——it having 
not a permanent, but. successive or flowing dura- 
tion. Accordingly whereunto, Aristotle also af- 
- firmeth,, That. there is no necessity all things 
should. be unmade or ‘self-originated ; but some 
things might be made from others unmade. 

_ Lastly, We shall disprove the truth. of this as- 
sertion, that whatsoever substantially and really 
is, did exist of itself from all. eternity unmade, 
after this manner. Because it would follow from 
thence, that not only matter, and unqualified 
atoms (as the Democritic Atheists suppose), bat 


* Vide Phzedon. p. 384, 385. et de Repub. lib. vi. p. 479. 
© Vide lib. ii; de Coelo. cap. ii. p. 674, tom. i. oper. 
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also souls, especially human, must needs: have 
existed of themselves too, from eternity unmade. 
For as no man can be go sottish, as to conceive 
himself, or that which thinketh in him, his own 
soul or mind, and personality to be no real entity, 
whilst every clod of earth is such; so is it cer- 
tain, that mind can never be generated out of dead 
and senseless matter or body, nor result, as.a 
modification thereof, out of maguitudes, figures, 
sites, and motions, and therefore must needs be a 
thing really distinct from it, or substance incor- 
poreal; the Democritic. Atheists being here 
grossly deceived in thinking, that because forms 
and qualities of bodies may be resolved into these 
forementioned elements of matter, and conse- 
quently concluded to beno entities really dis- 
tinct from the substance thereof, but only differ- 
ent modifications of the same, that therefore the 
like may be said of souls too, the rational not ex- 
cepted. Wherefore, if no substance or real en- 
tity could ever be brought out of nonexistence 
into being, or be caused by any thing else, then 
must all human souls and personalities, as well as 
matter and atoms, have existed not only from 
eternity, without beginning, but also of them- 
selves independently upon any other thing. But 
the Atheists are so abhorrent from this eternity 
of human souls, that they will by no means admit 
of their post-existence or immortality ; they ap- 
prehending that if any living understanding being 
should prove immortal, they could not. sufficient- 
ly secure themselves against the possibility and 
danger of a God. Some Theists, indeed, have as- 
serted eternitatem animorum, not only the pre-ex- 
istence, but also the eternity of all human minds, 
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together with the world, as Cicero more than once 
doth; who also, in his book of Divination,* thus 
further declares himself concerning it: “ Animus, 
quid vixit ab omni eternitate, versatusque est 
cuminnumerabilibus animis, omnia, que in,natura 
rerum sunt, videt :” Our mind, because i igs ex- 
isted from all eternity, and conversed with innu- 
tmerable minds, seeth all things that are in na- 
ture:—and again, “ Cum animi hominum semper 
fuerint futurique sint:” Since the minds of men 
éver were, and ever will be.—Nevertheless none of 
these evermaintained, that human minds, and their © 
distinct personalities, were thus all, of themselves, 
independently upon any thing as their cause or 
otiginal. And, as it was before demonstrated 
from the nature of knowledge and understanding 
(it comprehending’ the possibilities of all things, 
and therefore supposing infinite power), that there 
can be but one mind, or understanding being, 
self-existent, all minds partaking of that one mind; 
so is it hardly possible for any one in good earn- 
ést to entertain sucha conceit as this, that his own 
particular soul, mind, and personality, and con- 
sequently all human souls, though subject to such 
laws of fate as now they are, did not only pre- 
éxist before their respective bodies, and were from 
eternity without beginning, but also existed of 
themselves necessarily and independently upon 
any thing else. Wherefvre, if human souls, minds, 
and personalities, being unquestionably substan- 
tial things and really distinct from matter (which 
therefore could not possibly be generated out of 
it), did not all exist from eternity of themselves, 
necessarily and independently, it is certain, that 
| * Lib. i. cap. li. p. 3174. tom. ix. oper. | 
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they must derive their whole being from the Deity, 
or be created é& ovx svrwy, out of nothiag,—or 
honexistence by it. And if human souls were un- 
questionably thus created, it cannot reasonably 
be doubted, but that matter or body itself was 
created likewise out of nothing, or caused by the 
Deity : forasmuch as that, which created one 
thing out of nothing, could create every thing ; 
and there is really more of substance, that is, a 
higher degree of entity, in minds and souls, con- 
scious self-moving and understanding beings, than 
in senseless matter, or unactive balk. 

But forasmuch as this doctrine of a Divine crea- 
tion out of nothing pre-existing lies under no small 
prejudice upon this account, because it is so ge- 
nerally taken for granted, that none of the Pagan 
Theists, who are supposed to have kept close to 
the simple light of nature, did ever acknowledge 
m the Deity any such creative power out of no- 
thing, or that God was the cause of any substance; 
we must of necessity here declare this, how com- 
mon soever it be, to be a great mistake. For be- 
sides that Plato, in his Sophist,* having defined 
the efficient or effective power in general after this 
manner, TOUNTLRHY jwacay Epapev slvat Suvapey, nree av 
aitla yiryvnrat toic un TedTEpay ova VorEpov yiyvecBat, to 
be a power or casuality, whereby that, which was 
not before, was afterwards made to be;—and then 
dividing this efficiency into Divine and human, he 
immediately subjoins concerning the former, Zwoa 
8y wavra, KC. pwr adAXAov rivoc 7 Acov Sauiowsyoarese $noo- 
pev Uorepov yiyvecfat, mporepov ovx dvra ; Shall we not 
then say, that all animals, and other things, were 
by the Divine efficiency alone, after they had not 


* Pag. 168, oper. edit. Ficini. 
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been made to be?— Where thus much at least is 
certain, that Plato did. not at all question the pos- 
sibility of a thing's being made out of nothing 1 in 
this sense; that is, brought into being, after it had 
not been, bya Divine power. But because it may 
be thought that he meant this no. further than of 
the first compages of animals, in which notwith- 
standing every thing, souls, and all, might be made 
out of pre-existing matter; we shall here farther 
add, what in his Timeus* he declareth concerning 
the soul, rav Yoynv ovy we vey voripay éxtyeipouper AZyeuv, 
ovrwe eunyavnaaro Kato Osoc vewrépay, ov yap av dptacbas 
rpeo(urepoy v0 vewripou ciagev, o St Kal yeviost Kai dgery 
wpottpay kal mpeourtpav Yvyiv cwpatoc, we Seoworw Kat 
dptovoav dptouévov cuvecrnsaro’ that God did not 
make it after body, and junior to it; since it was 
not fit that the elder should be ruled or governed 
by the younger; but he made soul before body, 
older than it, and superior to it, as well in respect 
of time as dignity.— Which notion is further pur- 
sued by him in his tenth de Legibus:’’Op@w¢ dpa 
Kal Kupiwe adnPicrard te Kat. reAeuiraTa -elpHKOTEC AVY HEV, 
puxny pty rporipay yeyovivar cuparog Huiv’ cwyua St Sevre- 
pov TE Kal Jorepov yuyne apyxovonc apy opevov Kara puow. 
Wherefore it was rightly, properly, and most truly 
affirmed by us, that soul was made first, as that 
which ruleth; but body afterward, as that which 
is to be ruled and governed thereby.—From 
whence also he draws this consectary, we & 7 yvyn 
pavein xpeauripa awuaroc ovca, kal ra yuxne TWY TOU ou 
arog Ecotro mpeo[surepa: rooro Kat On Kat Povdsioee Kat 
Aopopot ka i Sofa adnbeic, ewit)eval TE Kal pve, mporepa 
paKoue owmarwn Kat wAarouc Kat Babove, <i €ly yeyovora dv, 
eaep Kai Yvyn ouparoc’. that if the soul be older than 
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the body, then must the things of the soul also be 
- older than those of the body ; and therefore cogi- 
tation, and the several species of it, must be, in 
order of nature, not only before local motion, but 
also before longitude, latitude, and profundity of 
bodies.— From whence it is plain, that Plato’s 
first yéveoic, or production of souls by God, could 
not be out of any pre-existing body or matter, 
they being affirmed by him to be before, not only 
this and that particular body, but all body what- 
soever, before longitude, latitude, and profundity. 
Whicb may be further confirmed from hence, be- 
cause in his Sophist'. be plainly condemns that 
opinion of some, ry Yoyny auryy cwpa tt KexrnoOa, 
that the soul itself had something of body in it ;— 
and he often elsewhere declares the soul to be in- 
corporeal. It is certain also, that not only Plato, 
but all those other Pagan philosophers too, who 
asserted the incorporeity and immortality of hu- 
man souls, could not possibly conceive souls to 
have been made out of pre-existent matter, but 
either é€ ov« dvrwv, out of nothing,—they being not 
eternal, but having a newness.of being (as Plato 
himself seemed to suppose); or else, if they were 
conceived to be eternal by them (which was the 
opinion of most of the junior Platonists, yet), - to 
have derived their whole substance from the Deity, 
and always to depend upon it; as eternal light 
would depend upon an eternal sun. Plutarch and 
his followers being only here to be excepted, who 
would neither have souls made out of nothing by 
God, nor yet out of corporeal matter pre-existing 
(they being themselves incorporeal) ; but out of a 
strange commixture of the substance of God him- 
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self with the substance of a certain disorderly 
soul, self-existent and uncreated; of which we 
have spoken already. But that the genuine Pla- 
tonists did universally suppose, that one substance 
might be caused by another, and derive its whole 
being from it, is undeniably evident from hence, 
because their second Divine hypostasis or sub- 
stance (though eternal) was according to them 
derived from, or begotten by, their first, and their 
third hypostasis or substance produced both from 
the first and second ; and other inferior orbs of 
being, as the particular souls of demons and men, 
from that whole trinity of Divine hypostases joint- 
ly concurring. And as for matter or body itself, 
it is certain also, that Proclus and other Plato- 
nists expressly denied it to have been ayévunror, 
unmade or self-existent,—and conceived it to have. 
derived its whole being from the Deity.; who ac-: 
cordingly is styled by Proclus,* dppnro¢ atria ras 
vAnc, the ineffable Cause of matter.—In like man- 
ner have we already shewed, that, according to 
the Chaldee oracles, matter itself was also caused. 
or produced by the Deity, to which purpose is. 
this verse cited by Proclus,> “EvOev d&nv Opuoxe: yé- 
veow moAvrouiAdou vAnc. From whence (that is, from. 
the Deity) abundantly springs forth the genera-. 
tion of the multiform matter.—The metre here re- 
quiring, that it should be read d3nv, and not dod, : 
as it is in Proclus’s copy. Moreover, Jambli- 
ehus hath recorded in his Mysteries,° that Hermes, 
and the old Egyptian theologers likewise, held 
matter not to be ayénnroy, that is, self-existent, 


* Comment. in Timzum Platon. lib. ii. p. 116. > Ibid. p. 118. 
© Dé Mysteriis Agyptior. sect. v. cap. xxiii. p. 138. sect. viii. cap. iii- 
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unmade, of underived—from the Deity, rus tero- 

but to have been caused by it. Whence si rd hone 
does Proclus* cohclude it probable, that és pase id 
Plato was of the same persuasion also ; Siewlagedi 
as likewise Orpheus before had been, he Hilo asia 


deriving this, as is supposed, with other bx aber eet 


things, from the Egyptians. It is true, yeauinc, &e. 


indeed, that many of these ‘philosophers nuace . 
asserted matter, souls, and the whole Dim stsne 
world, to have been eternal without be- meteria, fee 
ginning f and consequently not created ane 
s& ovx ovrwy, in that stricter sense, that is, out of 
au antecedent nonexistence in time. Notwith- 
standiog which, they did suppose them to have 
received their whole being from the Deity, and to 
‘have depended on it every jot as much, as if, hav- 
_ ing once not been, they had afterward been made 
by it. And that, which, gives to any substance 
jts whole being, though from eternity, so that it 

never was not; the same upon supposition, that 
it once had not been, could unquestionably have 
produced it, é& evx dvrwy, out of nothing,—or aa 
antecedent nonexistence. 

We have now sufficiently disproved the truth 
of thatassertion, that “ Nothing could bemade out 
of nothing,” in the atheistic sense thereof; viz. that 
“* Nothing, which before was not, could afterwards 
possibly be made to be:” though this should not 
‘be extended so far, as to accidental things, and 
modifications, but restrained and confined only to 
substantials; “That nosubstance whatsoever could 
have a newness of being, or be caused by any 
othersubstance:” but whatsoever substantial thing 
any where is in the world, the same did exist of 
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itself from eternity, and independently upon any 
thing else; nothing but different modifications 
being made or produced.. Which same assertion 
has been also sometimes otherwise thus express- 
ed ; “ Nothing can be made but out of pre-existing 
substance:” the meaning hereof being this, that 
nothing can be made, but new accidental modifi- 
cations of what before substantially was; no sub- 
stance itself being makeable or producible by any 
other substance, neither in time (so as ‘to have a 
newness or beginning of being), nor yet from eter- 
nity. Where the Atheists and some others taking 
it for granted, that there is no other substance be- _ 
sides body, or matter, do farther limit and- restrain 
the sense of that proposition in this manner; “‘ No- 
thing can be made but out of pre-existing matter ;” 
that is, nothing can be made but out of corporeal 
substance pre-existing. An idolum specus (if I 
may use that language) which in all probability 
had its first original chiefly from men’s measuring 
the extent of all power by their own -produc- 
tion of artificial things. Because, forsooth, a car- 
penter or architect cannot make a house, but out 
of pre-existing timber, bricks, and stones; nor a 
tailor a garment, but: out of pre-existing cloth; 

nora cook, puddings or pies, but outof pre-existing 
materials or ingredients; that therefore no power 
whatsoever, no, not that of God Almighty, can 

extend any further, than to the new-modifying of 
pre-existent matter, but not to the production or 
~ causing of any substance. We shall in the next 
place make it appear, that were this assertion true, 
That no substance or real entity, which once was 
not, could be caused or produced, yet. would it 
notwithstanding, of the two, more impugn Atheism 


A 
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“than Theism (it being possible for. falsehoods, 
though not for truths, to disagree), forasmuch as 


the Atheists do bring more out of nothing, or non- . 


existence, than the Theists do; and therefore 
ought not to make this an objection against The- 
ism. For though, according to the true and ge- 
nuine theology, God, ora perfect being, be sup- 
posed to be the only necessary self-existent thing, 
and the cause of all other substance, and conse- 
quently to have produced all imperfect things, 
not only souls, but also matter itself, & ovx dvrwv, 
out of nothing,—or an antecedent nonexistence; 
yet is there, by reason of the weakness of human 
understandings, a latitude in Theism. Wherefore 
some there are, who though imposed upon by that 
tdolum specus, or imprisoned in it, that “ nothing 
can possibly be made, but out of pre-existing mat- 
ter,” by the new modification thereof; do notwith- 
standing devoutly worship a Deity, according to 
their notion. of it, a perfectly understanding being 
unmade; though not the creator of matter, yet 
the maker of the whole world out of-it, and the 
supreme governor of the same; they thus suppos- 
ing two principles in the universe, an active and a 
passive one, God and matter. Besides which, it 
is not impossible for others to think, that though 
matter or body be not the only substance, but hu- 
man souls are incorporeal, yet the substance of 
these souls. was not created out of nothing, no 
more than that of body, but they were made either 
out of some pre-existing common soul (as their 
- intelligible matter), or out of the substance of the 
Deity itself; or else existed of themselves from 
eternity dninede : and yet nevertheless may these 
acknowledge one supreme understanding being 
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self-existent also, though neither the creator of 
matter, nor of souls, yet the supreme governor 
and orderer of all. And it is certain, that Plue 
tarch’s god was no better than this; and yet was 
that Pagan, notwithstanding, a devout religionist 
in his kind, as well as a hearty moralist. And such 
a Theism or theology, as either of those foremen- 
tioned (though not genuine and sincere, but im- 
perfect and mongrel ‘things), would perhaps be to 
the Atheists little less troublesome and uneasy 
thanthe truth. Thus have weshewed, that this prin- 
ciple, ‘‘ That nothing can come out of nothing,” 
or be made, otherwise than out of pre-existing sub- 
stance or matter, though it be indeed contradic, 
tious to the true and genuine theology, yet it is 
not absolutely inconsistent with all manner of re- 
ligion ; there being certain spurious or imperfect 
forms of Theism built upon this foundation; But 
now, ou the contrary, we shall make it manifest, 
that this very principle, made use of by the Athe 
ists, is in truth and reality contradictious to al] 
manner of Atheism, and. destructive of the same: 
the Atheists universally generating and corrupt 
ing real entities, and substantial: things, that is, 
producing them out-of nothing, or nonexistence, 
and reducing them-to nothing again: forasmuch 
as they make all things whatsoever, the bare sub- 
stance of matter only excepted (which to. thea 
is either no determinate thing, or else nothing bat 
mere bulk, or resisting and divisible magnitade), te 
come out of nothing, and to go-to nothing. Thus 
does Aristotle," in a place before cited, declare the 
atheistic sense: Eipi yap reg, of gapw ovdly aytuvyray 
eiegt tev roayparwy, GAAd reurg yiyvecDes’ There are 
. *De Coelo, lib, lil, cap.i. p. 068. tom. i. aper. 
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certain men, who affirm, that nothing is unmade, 
but all things generated or made.— Whose sense 
is afterwards more distinctly thus proposed by 
him, ra piv dAda yiyveoBal re kal perv, eivar 8& wayiwe ovdév® 
ty SE re povov vroudvav, é& ov ravra wavta peracynuari- 
feoGar wépuxev’ that all other things are generated 
and flow, and none of them firmly is (they being 
perpetually educed out of nothing, and reduced to 
nothing), but that there is only one thing which 
remaineth; namely that, out of which all the 
other are made, by the transformation thereof.— 
Which one thing (to wit, matter) as the same 
Aristotle further adds, they affirmed to be the 
only substance, and from eternity unmade; but 
all other things whatsoever, being but ra0n xai tac 
cat Saffcac, passions, affections, and dispositions 
thereof, yiyveaBar Kat pOcipecBar arepaxc, to be gene- 
rated. and corrupted infinitely ;—that is, to be pro- 
duced out of nothing, or nonexistence, and re- 
duced again to nothing without end. And doubt- 
less, this is the true meaning of that passage in 
Plato’s tenth de Legibus,* not understood by the 
Latin interpreters; where, being to represent the 
atheistic hypothesis of the system of the universe, 

he discovereth their grand arcanuin, and that, 

which they accounted, cogwrarov aravrwy Aoywr, the 
wisest and most m ysterious of all doctrines y—after 
this manner 5 Aéyova WOU ie we wavra Earl ra Tpdy- 
para yeyvoneva kat yevdueva, kat yevnaopeva ra pev uot, 
za. d¢ réyvy, rd St Sia ruync. Certain men affirm, that 
all things are made, and have been made, and will 
be made; some by nature, and some by art, and 
_some by fortune or chance.—For unquestionably 
here, Plato’s Aéyouot rou rivec we mavra ioti ta Tpa-yyata 

re ® Pag. 666. oper. 
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yryvoueva, certain men affirm, t that all things are 
generated or made, &c.—is the very same with 
Aristotle’s csi yap TIVES, ot pac, ovcey a ayevuntov sivat 
TwOY Toayyarwy, adda Travra ytyvecbat, certain men af- 
firm, that there is nothing unmade,: but that all 
things are made or generated.—And perhaps this 
of Aristotle’s was taken out of that of Plato’s: 
which yet nevertheless is so to be understood as 
it is afterwards explained by Aristotle; all things 
whatsoever, the bare substance of matter only ex+ 
cepted. Wherefore it is certain, that either there 
is no real entity in the whole werld, besides the 
bare substance of matter; that is, besides divisible 


_ and separable extension, or resisting magnitude; 


and consequently that life and cogitation, sense 
and consciousness, reason and understanding, alt 
our own minds, and personalities, are no real en- 
tities; or else, that there are, according to the 
atheistic hypothesis, real entities produced out of 
nothing, and reduced to nothing again. Whereas 
Theists suppose all the greatest perfections in the 
universe, as life and understanding, to have been 
eternal and unmade in a perfect being, the Deity; 
and neither brought out of nothing or nonexistence, 
nor reducible to nothing; only imperfect beings 
fo have been made out of nothing, or produced 
out of nonexistence, by this one perfect being or 
Deity: the Atheists, on the contrary, supposing 
the lowest and most imperfect of all beings, mat-. 
ter, bulk, or divisible and resisting extension, to 
be the only self-existent and- unmade thing, con- 
clude all the greatest perfections in the universe; 
life, cogitation, and understanding, to be made out 
of nothing or nonexistence, as alsa to be reduced 
to nothing again. Indeed the hylozoic Atheists, 
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being sensible somewhat of this inconvenience of 
making all life and understanding out of nothing, 
and that there must of necessity be some funda- 
mental life and perception, which is not accidental 
but substantial, and which was never generated, 
and cannot be corrupted, have therefore attributed 
a kind of life and perception to all matter,:as such. 
Notwithstanding which, even these also, foras- 
‘uch as they deny to matter animal sense, and 
consciousness, suppose all animal life orsense, and 
conscious understanding, to be gerierated and cor 
 “ pupted, produced out of nothing, and reduced to 
éthing again. Neither can life, cogitation, and 
utiderstanding, be reckoned amongst thé modes 
of matter, that is, of magnitude, or divisible and 
antitypous extension, since they may be cor- 
ceived without the same: whereas modes cannot 
be conceived without their substance. Standitig, 
sittmg, and walking, cannot be conceived without 
a body, and that fitly organized too; and therefore 
are they nothing but different modes of such a 
body. When that human ‘body, which before did 
Htand, doth afterwards sit, or walk, no mar can 
think, that here is the miraculous production of 
any new real entity out of nothing; nor when the 
Same matter, which was square or cubical, ie madé 
spherical or cylindrical. But.when there is life 
and understanding, which was not before, ther is 
there unquestionably « new real entity produced. 
Bat the Democritic and Epicurean Atheists them- 
selves, according to the tenor of. the atomic phy- 
stology, acknowledge no other modes of matter ot 
body, but only more or less magnitude of parts, 
figure, site, motion, or rest. And upon this very 
account do they explode qualities, considered as. 
2a2 
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entities really distinct from these modes ; because 
in the generation and alteration of them, there 
would be real entities made out of nothing, or 
without a cause: whereupon they resolve these 
qualities into mechanism and fancy. But life, co- 
gitation, and understanding, are things which 
have more real entity in them, and can no way be 
solved by mechanism and fancy; wherefore un- 
doubtedly they are no modes of matter or body, 
but attributes of another kind of substance incor- 
poreal. All cogitative beings, especially human 
souls, and personalities, are unquestionably. sub- 
stantial things; and yet do the Atheists bring 
these, and consequently themselves, out of nothing 
or nonexistence, and reduce them to nothing again. 
The conclusion is; that these very Atheists, who 
contend against Theists, that “ Nothing can be 
made out ofnothing,” do themselves bring all things 
out of nothing or nonexistence, and perpetually re- 
duce them to nothing again ; according to whose 
principles, .as once there was no life nor under- 
standing at all in the ‘universe, so may there be 
none.again. They who deny a God, because there 
‘can be no creative power belonging to any thing, 
do themselves notwithstanding attribute to matter 
(though ‘a mere passive, sluggish, and unactive 
thing) a creative power of things substantial (as 
human souls:and personalities) out of nothing. 
And thus is that formidable argument of the Athe- 
ists,’ that there can be no God, because nothing 
can be made out of nothing, not only proved to be 
false, but also‘retorted upon these Atheists them- 
selves, they bringing all things besides senseless 
and unqualified matter out of nothing. 

.. We.-have now declared, first, in what sense this 
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proposition is unquestionably true,‘ that nothing 
can be made out of nothing, or come from nothing, | 
viz. causally, that nothing which before was not, 
could afterward be made without a cause, and a 
sufficient cause. Or more particularly these three 
ways ; first, that nothing which before was not, 
could afterward be brought into being by itself, or 
without an efficient cause. Secondly, that nothing 
which once was not, could be made or produced 
efficiently by any thing, which had not at least 
equal perfection in it, and a sufficient active or 
productive power; and consequently that no new 
substance can be made, but by a perfect being, 
which only is substantially emanative. Thirdly 
and lastly, that when things are made out of pre- 
existing matter, as in artificial productions, and 
natural generations, there can be no new real en- 
tity produced, but only different modifications of 
what before substantially was; the material cause, 
as such, efficiently producing nothing. And thus 
was this axiom understood by Cicero, that “ No- 
thing could be made out of nothing,” viz. causally, 
in his book de Fato,* where he reprehendeth Epi- 
curus for endeavouring to avoid fate, and to es- 
tablish liberty of will by that absurd figment of 
atoms declining uncertainly from the perpendicu- 
lar. ‘‘ Nec cum hec ita sint, est causa, cur Ept- 
curus fatum extimescat, et ab atomis petat pre- 
sidium, easque de via deducat; et uno tempore 
suscipiat ‘res duas inenodabiles, unam, ut sine 
causa fiat aliquid, ex quo existet, ut de nihilo 
quippiam fiat; quod nec ipsi, nec cuiquam physico 
placet.” Nor is there for all that any reason, why 
Epicurus should be so much afraid of fate, and’ 


*Cap. ix. p. 3273. tom. ix. oper. 
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seek refuge in atoms, he supposing them, in their, 
infinite descents, to decline uncertainly from the 
perpendicular, and laying this as a foundation for 
liberty of will; whereby he plunged himself at 
once into two inextricable difficulties, the first 
whereof was the supposing of, something to be 
made without a cause, or, which is all one, out of 
nothing; a thing that will neither be allowed by. 
any pbysiologer, nor could Epicurus himself be 
pleased or satisfied therewith._—The reason where- 
of is, because it was a fundamental principle of 
the atomic philosophy, that ‘ Nothing (in this 
sense) could bemade out ofnothing.” Moreover, we 
have in the next place declared, in what other sense 
this proposition, that‘ Nothing can be made out of - 
nothing,” is false, namely, when this out of nothing. 
is not taken causally, but so as to signify the ¢er- 
minus from which; that nothing can be made out 
of an antecedent nonexistence : that no real entity 
or substance which before was not, could by any 
power whatsoever be afterwards brought into be- 
ing: or, that nothivg can possibly be made, but 
out of something pre-existing, by the new modif}- 
catign thereof. And it appears fram that of 
Cicero, that the true and genuine sense of this 
proposition, ‘‘ De nihilo nibil fit” (according to 
the mind of those ancient physiologers, who laid 
8Q great stress thereupon), was not, that nothing 
cquld by any power whatsoever he brought out of 
nonexistence into being; but only, that “ nothing 
could be made without a.cause.” Nor did they 
here by cause mean the material anly, in this 
sense, as if nothing could. possibly be made but 
out of pre-existing matter ; Epicurus being taxed 
by Cicero, for introducing that his third motion 
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of atoms, or clxamen principtorum,* out of no- 
‘thiog, or without an efficient cause; as indeed all 
motion also was, to those atomic Atheists in this 
sense, from nothing. Nevertheless, we have also 
shewed, that if this proposition, ‘‘ Nothing out of 
nothing,” in that atheistic sense (as levelled against 
a Deity), were true; yet would it of the two more 
Jmpugn Atheism itself, than it does Theism; the 
Atheists generating and corrupting all things, the 
substance of matter only excepted, all life, sense, 
and understanding, human souls, minds and per- 
gonalities, they producing these, and consequently 
ihemselves, out of nothing, and resolving them all 
to nothing again. We shall now in the third and 
last place, make it manifest, that the Atheists do 
not only bring real entities and substantial things 
out of nothing in the second sense, that is, out of 
an antecedent nonexistence (which yet is a thing 
possible only to God, or a perfect being), but also 
that they: bring them out of nothing in the abso- 
lutely impossible sense; that is, suppose them to 
be made without a cause, or ‘ nothing to be the 
¢ause of something.” 

But we must prepare the way hereunto, by 
setting down, first, a brief and compendious sum 
of the whole atheistic hypothesis. Thé Atheists 
therefore, who contend, that nothing can be made, 
but only new accidents, or modifications of pre- 
exiating substande ; taking it for granted, that 
there ia no other substance besides body or mat: 
ter, do conelude accordingly that nothing can be 
madd, but out of pre-existing matter or body. 
And then they add hereunto, that matter being 
the only substance, the only unmade en 
. * Vide Luéret. lib. ii, ver. 292. : 
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thing, whatsoever else is in the world, besides the 
bare substance of this matter, was made‘out of 
it, or produced by it. So that there are these 
three things contained in the atheistic hypothesis; 
first, that no substance can be made or caused 
by any thing else, but only new modifications. 
Secondly, that matter or body is the only sub- 
stance; and therefore whatsoever is made, 1s 
_ made out of pre-existing. matter. Thirdly, and 
lastly, that whatsoever there ‘is else in the whole 
world besides the substance of matter, it is made 
or generated out of matter. And now we shall 
demonstrate the absolute impossibility of this 
atheistic hypothesis, from that very principle of 
the ancient physiologers, that ‘‘ Nothing can be 
made out of nothing,” in the true sense thereof; 
it not only bringing real entities, and substantial 
things, out of an antecedent nonexistence (though 
nothing but an infinitely-perfect being neither can 
thus create), but also producing them without a 
cause. : 

First, therefore, when they affirm matter to be 
the only substance, and all things else whatsoever 
to be made out of that alone, they hereby plainly 
suppose all things to be made without an efficient 
cause, which is to bring them out of nothing, in 
an impossible sense. For though it be not true, 
that nothing can be made, but out of pre-existing 
matter (and consequently that God himself, sup- 
posed to exist, could in this respect do no more 
than a- carpenter or tailor doth); I say, though 
it be not universally true, that every thing that is 
made must have a material cause (so that the 
quaternio of causes.in logic is not to be extended 
to all things caused whatsoever) ; yet is it certain 
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that nothing, which once was not, could possibly 
be made without an efficient cause. Wherefore, 
if, there be any thing made,.which was not before, 
there must of necessity, besides matter, be some 
other substance existing, as the efficient cause 
thereof; forasmuch as matter alone could not 
make any thing; as marble cannot make a sta- 
tue, nor timber and stones a house, nor cloth a 
garment. This is our first demonstration of the 
impossibility of the atheistic hypothesis; it sup- 
posing all things, besides the’ bare substance of 
matter, to be made out of matter alone, without 
any other active principle or Deity, or to be made 
without an efficient cause; which is to bring them 
from nothing, in an impossible sense. To which 
may be added, by way of appendix, that whereas 
the Democritic and Epicurean Atheists admit of 
no other efficient causality in nature, than only 
local motion, and allow to matter or body, their 
only substance, no self-moving power, they here- 
by make all the motion that is in the whole 
world to be without a cause, and from nothing: 
action without any subject or agent, and the effi- 
ciency of all things without an efficient. 

' In the next place, should we be so liberal .as 
to grant to the atomic Atheists motion without a 
cause, or permit Strato and the hylozoic Atheists 
to attribute to matter a self-moving power; yet do 
we affirm, that this matter and motion both toge- 
ther could not possibly produce any new real en- 
tity which was not before; matter, as such, effi- 
ciently causing nothing, and motion only chang- 
ing the modifications of matter, as figure, place, 
site, and disposition of parts. Wherefore, if mat- 
ter, as such, have no animal sense and conscious 
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understanding, essentially belonging to it (which 
no Atheists as yet have had the impudence to as- 
sert); then can no motion or modification of mat- 
ter, no contexture of atoms, possibly beget sense 
and understanding, soul and mind ; because this 
would be to brieg. something out of nothing, i 
the impossible sense, or to suppose something to 
be made by itself without a cause. Which may 
serve also for a confutation of those imperfect 
and spurious Theisis, who will not.allow to God 
Almighty (whether supposed by them to be ¢or~ 
poreal or incorporeal) a power of making any 
thing, but only out of pre-existent matter, by the 
new-modifying thereof; as a carpenter makes a 
house out of pre-existing timber and stone, and 
g tailor a garment out of pre-existing cloth. For 
since animal life and understanding are not by 
them supposed to belong at all to matter, as such ; 
and since they cannot result from any modifica- 
tions or contextures thereof, it would plaialy. 
follow from hence, that God could not possibly 
make animals, or produce sense and understand- 
ing, souls and minds, which nevertheless these. 
Theists suppose bim to have done; aud therefore 
ought in reason to acknowledge him, not only to 
be the maker of new modifications of matter. 
(and one, who built the world only as a carpenter 
doth a house), but also of real entities distinct 
from the same. 

And this was the very doctrine (as we have et 
ready declared) of the most ancient atomic physi- 
ologers ; not that every thing whatsoever might be. 
made out of pre-existing matter ; but, on the con-. 
trary, that in all watural generations there is ne. 
real entity produced out of the-matter, which was. 
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not before in it, but only new modifications; and 
consequently, that souls and minds being not 
mere modifications of matter in respect of mag- 
nitude, figure, site, and motion, could never be 
‘produced out of it, because they must then of 
necessity come from nothing; that is, be made | 
either by themselves without a cause, or without 
a sufficient cause. It hath also been before noted 
out of Aristotle, how the old atheistic material- 
ists being assaulted by those Italic philosophers 
after that manner, that nothing, which was not 
before in matter, besides its modifications, could 
possibly be produced out of it, because nothing 
an come out of nothing, and consequently, that 
in all natural generations and corruptions, there 
js no real entity made or destroyed ; endeavoured, 
without denying the words of that proposition, 
to evade after this manner; dia rovro obre ‘yivec Bar 
oudey oloyrat, ore amdAAucba, we rag rovavTnc gigews ae 
outautvnc, Sonep S88 tov Lwxparny, &c. That there is 
indeed nothing generated or corrupted (in some 
sense), forasmuch as the same substance of mat- 
ter always remains, it being never made or de- 
stroyed, For, as men do not say, that Socrates 
is made, when he is made musical or handsome: 
nor destroyed, when he loseth these dispositions, 
because the subject Socrates was before, and still 
- Femaineth ; so neither is any substantial thing, 
or real entity in the world, made or destroyed in 
this sense; because matter, which is the substance 
of all, perpetually remains ;—and all other things 
whatsoever are but saOy xai Ese xat Sabicuc, Pas- 
sions and affections, and dispositions thereof,—as 
musicalness and unmysicalness, in respect of So- 
crates. Which is all one, as if they should say, 
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that all things whatsoever, besides mattér, being 
but accidents thereof, are generated out of it, 
and corruptible into it, without the production of 
any real entity out of nothing, or the deduction 
of any into nothing, so long as the substance of 
matter, which is the only real entity, remains al- 
‘ways the same. Wherefore, though life, sense, 
and understanding, all souls and minds, be ge- 
nerated out of matter; yet does it not follow 
from thence, that therefore there is any real entity 
made or produced, because these are nothing but 
accidents, and modifications of matter. This was 
the subterfuge of the old hylopathian Atheists.°. 

Now it is true indeed, that whatsoever is in 
the universe, is either substance, or accidents ; 
and that the accidents of any substance may be 
generated and corrupted, without the producing 
of any real entity out of nothing, and -reducing 
of any into nothing; forasmuch as the substance 
still remains entirely the same. But the Atheists 
taking it for. granted, that there is no other sub- 
stance besides body or matter, do therefore falsely 
suppose that, which is really incorporeal sub- 
stance, or else the attributes, properties, and 
modes thereof, to be the mere accidents of mat- 
ter, and consequently conclude these to be ge- 
nerable out of it, without the production of any 
real entity out of nothing. We say, therefore, 
that it does not at all follow, because the same 
-pumerical matter (as for example a piece of wax) 
may be successively made spherical, cubical, cy- 
lindrical, pyramidal, or of any other figure; and 
the same man may successively stand, sit, kneel, 
and walk; both without the production of any thing 


* Vide Aristot. Metaphys. lib. i. eap. iii. p. 264. tom. iv. oper. 
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out of nothing; or because a heap of stones, bricks, 
mortar, and timber lying all together disorderly 
and confusedly, may be made into a stately palace, 
and that without the miraculous creation of any 
real entity out of nothing ; that therefore the same 
may be affirmed likewise of every thing else, besides 
the bare substance of matter,:as namely, life and 
understanding, soul and_ mind, that though there 
be no such thing in matter itself, yet the produc- 
tion of them out of matter would be no produc- 
tion of something out of nothing: One ground 
of: which mistake hath been from men’s not right~ 
ly considering what the accidents of a substance 
are, and that they are indeed nothing but the 
modes thereof. Now, a mode is such a thing as 
cannot possibly be conceived, without that where- 
of it is a mode ; as standing, sitting, kneeling, and 
walking, cannot be conceived, without a body or- 
ganized, and therefore are but modes thereof; but 
life and cogitation may be clearly apprehended 
without body, or any thing of extension; nor in- 
deed can a thought be conceived to be of such a 
length, breadth, and thickness, or to be hewed 
and sliced out into many pieces, all which laid to- 
gether, as so many small chips thereof, would 
_make up again the entireness of that whole 
thought. ‘From whence it ought to be concluded, 
that cogitation is no accident, or mode of matter, 
or bulky extension, but a mode or attribute of 
another substance, really distinct from matter, or 
incorporeal. ‘There is indeed nothing else clearly 
conceivable by us in body or bulky extension, 
but only more or less magnitude of parts; figures, 
site, motion, or rest’; and all the different bodies. 
that are.in:‘the whole world, are but several com- 
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bivations or syllables, made up out of these few 
letters ; but no magnitudes, figures, sites, and 
motions, can possibly spell or compound life and 
sense, cogitation and understanding, as the sylla- 
bles thereof; and therefore to suppose these to 
be generated out of matter, is plainly to suppose 
some real entity to be brought out of nothing, or 
something to be made without & cause ; which ig 
impossible. : 

But that which hath principally confirmed men 
in this error, is‘the business of sensible qualities 
and forms, as they are vulgarly conceived to bé 
distinct entities, from those forementiéned modi- 
fications of matter, in respect of maguitude’ of 
parts, figure, site, motion,.or rest. For since these 
qualities and forms are onquestionably generated 
and corrupted, there seems to be no reason, why 
the same might not be as well acknowledged of 
life, sense, cogitation, and understanding, that 
these are but qualities or accidents of matter also 
(though of another kind), and consequently may 
be generated out of it, without the making of any 
real thing out of nothing. But the Democriti¢ 
and Epicurean Atheists themselves have, from the 
principles: of ‘the atomic philosophy, sufficiently 
confuted and rectified this mistake concersmg 
sensible qualities ; they exploding and banishing 
them all, as conceived to be entities ‘really distinct 
from the forementioned modifications of matter, 
and that for this very reason, because the genera- 
tidn of them would, upon this supposition, be the 
production of something out of nothing, or with- 
out a cause; and concluding them theréfore fo be 
really nothing else but mechanism, or different 
modifications of matter,.in respect’ of. the 1hagni- 
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tude of parts, figure, site, and motion, or rest’; 
they only causing different fancies and apparitions 
in us. And, invery truth, this vulgar opinion of 
real qualities of bodies seems to have no other 
original at all, than men’s mistaking their own fan 
cies, passions, and affections, for things really ex< 
isting in the objects without them. For as sensible 
qualities are conceived to be things distinct from 
the forementioned modifications of. matter, so are 
they really nothing but our own fancies, passions; 
and affections; and consequently no accidents or 
modifications of matter, but accidents and modifi- 
cations of our own souls, which are substances 
incorporeal. Now if these Democritic and Epi- 
curean Atheists themselves concluded, that real 
qualities, considered as distinct from the modifi- 
cations of matter, could not possibly be gene- 
rated out of it, because this would be the produc- 
tion of something out of nothing; they ought 
eertainly much more to have acknowledged the 
same, concerning life and cogitation, sense and un- 
derstanding, that the generation of these out of 
senseless matter would be an impossible produc- 
tion of something out of nothing ; and consequent: 
hy, that these are therefore no corporeal things; 
but the attributes, properties, or modes of sub- 
stance incorporeal ; since they can no way be-re- 
solved into meehanism and fancy, or the modifi: 
cations of matter, as the vulgar sensible qualities 
may, and oughtto be. For though the Democri- 
ties and Epicureans did indeed suppose all human 
cogitations to be caused or produced by the in- 
cursion of corporeal atoms upon the thinker; yet 
did never any of them-arrive to such a degree, ei- 
ther of sottishness or impudence, as a modern 
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writer hath done; to maintain, that cogitation, in- 
tellection, and volition, are themselves really no- 
‘thing else.but local: motion or mechanism, in the 
inward parts of the brain and heart ; or that ‘mens 
nihil aliud. preterquam motus in partibus quibus- 
dam corporis organici,” that mind itselfis nothing 
but motion in some parts of the organized body ;— 
who therefore, as if Cartesius had not been suffi- 
ciently paradoxical, in making brute animals 
(though supposed by him to be devoid of all co- 
gitation) nothing but mere machines, and not con- 
tented herewith, hath advanced much further, in 
making this prodigious conclusion, that all cogi- 
tative beings, and men themselves, are really no- 
thing else but machines and automata; whereas 
he might as well have affirmed heaven to he earth, 
colour to be sound, number to be figure, or any. 
thing else in the world to be any thing, as cogita- 
tion and local motion to be the very self-same 
thing. Nevertheless, so strong was the atheistic 
intoxication in those old Democritic and Epicu- 
reans, that though denying real qualities of bo- 
‘dies, for this very. reason, because ‘“Nothing could 
be produced out of nothing,” they notwithstand- 
ing contradicting themselves, would make sense, 
life, and understanding, to be qualities of matter, 
and therefore generable out of it; and so unques- 
tionably produced real entities out of nothing, or 
without a cause. 

- Moreover, it is observable, that Epicurus hav- 
ing a mind to assert contingent liberty in men, in 
way of opposition to that necessity of all human. 


_* Hobbes. vide Physic. cap. xxv. et Leviathan, part i. cap. i. 
et ii. . _ . 
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actions, which hid Been beforé maintained by 
Deimocritus and his followers, plainly acknow- 
ledges, that he could not possibly do this, ac: 
cotding to the grounds of his own philosophy, 
Without supposing something of contingency m 
the first principles, that is, in the motion of those 
atoms, out which men and other animals are 
made: 

aij semper motus connectitur omnis, L. ii; p. 134 

Kt vetere exoritur semper novus ordine certo, ey [ver. 

Nec deelinando faciunt primordia motus oh 

Principium quoddam, quod fati foedera rumpat, 

Ex infinito ne causdm causa sequatar ; 


Libera per terras unde heec aniniantibas extat, 
Unde est hac, inquam, fatis avolsa voluntas? 


The reason for which is afterwards thus express- 
ed by him, quontam de nihilo nil fit, because 
nothing can be made out of nothing —Upon which 
account he therefore ridiculously feigned, besides 
his two other motions of atoms from pondus and 
plag@, weight and strokes,—a third motion of 
them which he calls clinamen principiorum, a con- 
tingent and uncertain declination,—every way 
from the perpendicular ; out of design to solve this 
phenomenon of free-will in men, without bring 
tg something out of nothing, according as he 

thus sabjoineth, 

Quare in seminibus quoque idem fateare necesse est, 

Esse aliam preter plagas et pondera causam 

Motibus, unde hec est nobis innata potestas; 

De NIMILOo qnoniam Fieri NIL pesse videmus, 

Pondus enim prohibet, ne plagis omnia fiant 

Externa quasi vi. Sed ne mens ipsa necessum 

Intestinum habeat cunctis in rebus agendis, 

Et devicta qaasi cogatur ferre patique, 

Id facit exiguum CLINAMEN PRINCIPIORUM, 


Nec ratione loci certa, nec tempore certo. | 
Lucret. hib. it ver.. 283, $ 
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Now if Epicurus himself conceived, that liberty 
of will could uot possibly be generated in men 
out of matter or atoms, they having no such 
thing at,all in them (that is,.no contingent un- 
certainty in. their motion), without bringing of 
something out of nothing; which was contrary 
to the fundamental principles of the atomic phi- 
losophy), though this were intolerably absurd in 
him, thus to suppose contingency, and a kind of 
free-will in. the motions of senseless atoms, so 
that indeed he brought his liberty of will out of 
nothing); certainly sense and understanding, soul 
and mind, in animals and men, could not possibly 
be generated out of atoms or matter, devoid of 
all sense and understanding ; for the very same 
reason, quoniam de nihilo nil fit, because no- 
thing can be made out of nothing. For unques- 
tionably, were all life and understanding, all souls 
and minds, generated out of dead and. senseless 
matter ; and were there no substantial or essen- 
tial life and understanding in the whole universe ; 
then must.it of necessity be all made out of no- 
thing, or without a cause, and consequently real 
entities and substantial things be made out of no- 
thing, which is absolutely impossible. For though 
we do not say, that life and cogitation, sense and 
_ understanding, abstractly considered, are sub- 
stances; yet do we affirm them to be entities 
really distinct from matter, and no modifications 
or accidents thereof, but either accidents and mo- 
difications, or rather essential attributes, of sub- 
stance incorporeal, as also that souls and minds, 
which are the subjects of them, are indeed sub- 
‘stantial things. Wherefore, we cannot but here 
again condemn the darkness of that philosophy, 
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which educes not only species visible and audi- 
ble (entities perfectly unintelligible), and real 
qualities, distinct from all the modes of body, 
and even substantial forms too (as they call them), 
but also sensitive souls themselves, both in mén 
and brutes, ex potentia -materie, out of the 
power of the matter;—that is, indeed, out of no- 
thing. Forasmuch as this prepares a direct 
way to Atheism ; because, if life and sense, cogi- 
tation and consciousness, may be generated out 
of dead and senseless matter, then might this 
, well be supposed the first original of all things; 
nor could there reasonably be any stop made at 
rational souls, especially by these men, who also 
conclude them to be rase_ tabula, mere white 
sheets of paper,—that have nothing at all in them, 
but what is scribbled upon them by corporeal ob- 
jects from without; there being nothing in the un- 
derstanding or mind of man, which was not be- 
fore in sense: so that sense is the first original 
knowledge, and understanding but a secondary 
and derivative thing from it, more umbratile and 
evanid. | 

Hitherto have we demonstrated, that all things 
whatsoever could not possibly be made out of 
matter, and particularly that life and sense, mind 
and understanding, being no accidents or modes 
of matter, could not by motion be generated out 
of it; without the production of real entities: out 
of nothing. But because some may possibly ima- 
gine, that matter might otherwise than thus by. 
motion, by a miraculous efficiency, prodace souls’ 
and minds, we shall add in the last place, that 
nothing can efficiently produce any real entity or 
substantial thing that was not before, unless it 
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have at least equal perfection to it, and a substan- 
tially emanative or creative power. But scarcely 
any man can be so sottish, a& to imagine that 
every atom of dust hath equal perfection in it to 
that of the rational soul in man, or to attnbute 
@ creative power to all matter (which is but a 
passive thing), whilst this is in the meantime de- 
nied by him to a perfect being ; both these asser- 
tions also, in like manner as the former, pro- 
ducing real entities out of nothing causally. And 
thus have we demonstrated the impossibility and 
nonsense of all Atheism, from this very principle, 
by which the Atheists would assault Theism ia 
the true sense thereof, that Nothing can be made 
without a cause, or that Nothing cannot be the 
cause of any thing. 

Now, if there be no middle betwixt Atheism and 
Theism, and all things must of necessity either 
spring from senseless matter, or else from a per- 
fect understanding being; then is this demonstra- 
tion of the impossibility of Atheism a sufficient 
establishment of the truth of Theism; it being 
such a demonstration of a God, as the geometri- 
cians call a deduction ad impossibile, which they 
allow of for good, and frequently make use of. 
Thus, either there is a God; or else matter must 
needs be acknowledged to be the only self-exist- 
ent thing, and all things else whatsoever to be 
made out of it; but it is impossible, that all things 
should be made out of senseless matter : therefore 
js there a'God. Nevertheless, we shall here, for 
Yurther satisfaction, shew how the existence of a 
God may be directly demonstrated also from this 
very principle, which the Atheists endeavour to 
take sanctuary in, and from thence to impugn 
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Theism, De nihilo nihil, that Nothing can be made 
out of nothing causally, or that Nothing cammot 
be the cause of ary thing. 

In the first place, therefore, we shall fetch our 
beginning from what hath been already often de- 
clared, that it is mathematically certain, that 
Something or other did exist of itself from all 
etergity, or without beginning, and unmade by any 
thing else. The certainty of which proposition 
dependeth upon this very principle, as its founda- 
tion, that Nothing can come from nothing, or be 
made out of nothing, or that Nothing, which once 
was not, can of itself come ipto being without a 
cause ; it follawing unavoidably from thence, that 
if there had been once nothing, there could never 
have been any thing. And having thus laid the 
foundation, we shall in the next place make this 
further superstructure, that because something did 
certaialy exist of itself from. eternity unmade, 
therefore is there also actually a necessarily-exist- 
ent being. For to suppose, that any thing did 
exist of iteelf from eternity, by its own free-will 
and choiee, and therefore not necessarily, but eon- 
tingently, since it might have. willed otherwise ; 
this ia to suppoge it to have existed before it was, 
and so positively to have been the cause of itself; 
which is impossible, as hath been already de- 
clared. When a thing therefore is said to be of 
itaelf, or the cause of itself, this is to be under- 
stood no otherwise, than either In a negative sense, 
as having nothing else for its cause; or because 
its necessary eternal existence is essential to the 
perfection of its own nature. That therefore, 
which existed of itself from eternity, independ- 
eatly upon any-thing else, did not so exist contin- 
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gently, but necessarily ; so that there is undoubt- 
edly something actually in being, whose existence 
is and always was necessary. In the next place, 
it is certain also, that nothing could exist necessa- 


- rily of itself, but what included necessity of ex- 


istence in its own nature. For to suppose any 
thing to exist of itself necessarily, which hath 
no necessity of éxistence in its own nature, is 
plainly.to suppose that necessary existence of it 
to come from nothing, since it could neither pro- 
ceed from that thing itself, nor yet from any thing 
else. Lastly, there is nothing, which includes 
necessity of existence in its very nature and es- 
sence, but only an absolute perfect being. The 
result of all which is, that God, or a perfect 
being, doth certainly exist; and that there is no- 
thing else, which existed of itself from eternity, 
necessarily and independently; but all other 
things whatsoever derived their being from him, 
or were caused by him, matter or body itself not 
excepted. 

That which hath staggered some Theists here, 
and made them so inclinable and prone to be- 
lieve, that matter also existed from eternity un- 
made, is partly (as hath been already intimated) 
an idiotical conceit, that because nothing can 
be artificially made by men, otherwise than out 
of pre-existing matter, as houses and garments, 
puddings and pies; therefore there could be no 
other making of any thing, by any power what- 
soever : though even men themselves can produce 
something out of no pre-existent matter, as cogi- 
tations and local motion. And the same partly 
proceedeth also from certain false opinions en- 
tertained concerning matter. For some Theists 
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have supposed #Anv déwparov, an incorporeal first 
matter ;—out of. which incorporeal matter, toge- 
ther with an incorporeal form joined to it, they 
conceived the essence of body to have been. com- 
pounded, and made. And no wonder, if these 
‘same fanciful philosophers have further added 
‘also hereunto, that from this incorporeal matter, 
‘by an incorporeal form, were begotten likewise 
incorporeal qualities of body. Now itis not con- 
ceivable, what else should be meant by this incor- 
poreal Ayle, or matter, but only a metaphysical 
notion of the potentiality, or possibility of things, 
respectively to the Deity; which, because it is in- - 
deed eternal, and as: much unmade as God himself 
is, it being nothing but the Divine power consider- 
ed passively or the reverse of it; therefore, in-all 
probability, were these philosophers so. prone to 
think the physical matter of this corporeal ‘uni- 
verse to have been eternal and unmade. ‘Neither 
was this incorporeal Ayle, or matter, a novel opi- 
nion, entertained only by some junior Platonists, 
but older than Aristotle himself, as appeareth 
plainly from these following words of his — | 

in his Metaphysics: Oi piv ydo we tAnv org se 
THY apyny Afyoucty, tavre owpa, Eavre AowpLaTov ThesPorphyr. 
nfwowv. Some speak of the principle as ti ine va 
matter; whether they suppose this mat- ipa; adh, 
ter to be body, ar to be incorporeal. — é7#meres, ko. — 
But this incorporeal matter in physio- prietates, se- 
logy can be accounted no better than a res, he sunt ; 
‘kind of metaphysical nonsense. Again, palatial a, 
others seem to have been the more prone Le reteltiet- 


‘to think matter or. body to have been yee 
self-existent and unmade, because they 226.ed.Can. 


both conceived it to be really the same °”? 
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- thing with space, and also took it for granted, 
that space was infinite aad eternal, and conse- 
quently necessarily existent. In answer where- 
mato, we reply, first, that though space and dis- 
tance should be granted to be positively inf- 
nite, or to have no bounds nor limits at all, as also 
to have been eternal; yet accerdiag to the. ops- 
nion of some, would it not follow from thenee, 
that matter was infinite, etérnal, and necessarily 
existent; not as if space or distance could exist 
alone by itself, an accident witheut 4 substance, 
it being plainly impossible, that nething should 
have any accidents, modifications, and attributes, 
or be mensurable by yards and poles; but be- 
cause this space is by them. supposed, not to be 
the extension of bady, but the iafinite and n- 
bounded extension of the Deity. But, in the 
next place, if space be concluded to be certainly 
nothing else but the extension and distance of 
-body, or matter, considered in general (without 
respect to this or that particular body), and ab- 
stractly in order to the conception of motion, and 
the mensuration of thiegs (for space thus consi- 
dered, is necessarily immoveable, as to the parts 
thereof respectively; as the two extremes of a 
‘yard distance car never possibly come nearer to 
"one another); then do we say, that there appeareth 
no sufficient ground for this positive infinity of 
space, we being certain of no more than this, that 
‘be the world, or any figurative body, never so 
great, itis not impessible, buat that it. might be 
still greater and greater, without end.. Which 
indefinite increasableness of body and space 
seems to be mistaken for a positive infinity thege- 
of. Whereas for this very reason, because it cae 
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never be so great, but that more magnitude may 
-still be added to it, therefore can it never be . 
.positively infinite. Nor is there perbaps so great 
an’ absurdity in this, that another world could not 
possibly be made a mile distant from this, foras- 
-much as there being nothing between them, they 
must needs touch; or that this finite world could 
have no mountains and valleys in the exterior 
-surface of it, since it might be either spherical, 
cubical, or cylindrical, or of any other regular fi- 
‘gure, whatsoever the maker pleased to form it iu. 
Teo conclude therefore, by space without the fi — 
nite world, is to. be understood nothing but the 
possibility of body, further .and further, without 
_ end, yet so as neyer to. reach to.infinity ; and such 
_.@ space as this was there also, before this world 
was €reated, a possibility of so much body to be 
produced. But space and actual distance, as 
really measurable by yards and poles, theagh it 
may be greater and greater without end, yet can 
it not be positively infinite, so as that there could 
be no nore added to it; and therefore there can 
be no argument from hence, to prove the neces- 
gary existence of matter. | 
_ Moreover, the existence of a Deity might be 
further demonstrated from this common notion, 
_ That nothing can come. from nothing causally; 
because, af there were no God, as we could not 
have had any idea of him, or a perfect being, 
since it must have come from nothing, and have . 
heen the idea or conception of. nothing; so nei- 
ther could there have been indeed any knowledge 
or understanding at all. For singular bodies ex- 
ating without us cannot enter into us, and. put 
understanding in us; nor is there any thing but 
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local motions propagated from them to our organs 
‘of sense. ‘The mind must have its immediate 
intelligibles within itself, for otherwise it could 
not possibly understand any thing ; which intel- 
ligences and their relations to one another, or 
‘verities, are (as was said before) eternal. More- 
over, the mind can frame ideas or conceptions, 
‘not only of things actually existing, but also of 
all possibilities; which plainly implies and sup- 
-poses the actual existence of a being infinitely 
powerful, that could produce them. So that the 
proper object of mind and understanding is a 
perfect being, and all the extent of its power; 
which perfect being, comprehending itself and 
the extent of its own power; or the possibilities of 
all things, is the first original mind, of which all 
other minds partake. Wherefore, were there no 
perfect omnipotent being, comprehending itself, 
and its own power, or all the possibilities of things ; 
the intelligible objects of the mind and ideas must 
have come from nothing. 

However, it hath been already proved from this 
principle, Nothing from nothing, that the powers 
of sense and understanding, or the entities of soul 
and mind, could never have resulted from any 
modifications of senseless matter whatsoever. 
Wherefore, since it is mathematically certain, that 
our human souls and persons could not possibly 
have been generated out of matter, one of these 
two things will undeniably follow ; that either they 
-must all have existed of themselves, from eternity 
‘unmade; or else have been created & oun dvrwy, 
-out of an antecedent nonexistence,—by a perfect 
understanding being unmade, or at least have de- 
rived their whole substance from it. So that it 
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is altogether as certain, that there is a God, as 
that our human souls and persons did not all exist 
from eternity of themselves. And that there must 
be some eternal unmade mind, hath been already 
demonstrated also from the same principle, No- 
thing out of nothing. Thus, have we abundantly 
confuted the second atheistic argumentation, that 
there can be no omnipotence, nor Divine creation, 
because nothing can be made out of nothing; we - 
have plainly shewed, that this very principle, in 
the true sense thereof, affordeth a demonstration 
for the contrary. ; 


. ) 


Tue six following atheistic argumentations, driv- 
ing at these two things, first, the disproving of an 
incorporeal and then of a corporeal Deity (from 
both which, the Atheists conceive, it must follow 
of necessity, that there can be none at all); we 
shall take them all together, and, in order to the 
confutation of them, perform these three things. 
First, we shall answer the atheistic argumentations 
against an incorporeal Deity (contained in the 
third and fourth heads). Secondly, we shall shew 
that from the very principles of the atheistic cor- 
porealism (as represented in the fifth and sixth 
heads), incorporeal substance is demonstrable. 
And, lastly, that there being undeniably incorpo- 
real substance, the two following atheistic argu- 
mentations also, against a corporeal Deity (in the | 
seventh and eighth sections), prove altogether in- 
significant. 

. We begin with the first of these; to shew the in- 
validity of the atheistic argumentations against an 
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incorporeal Deity. It hath been already observed, 
that though all Corporealists be net therefore of 
necessity Atheists, yet Atheists universally bave 
been Corporealists; this being always their first 
and grand postulatum, That there is no other sub- 
stance besides body. Thus. Plato long ago de, 
elared concerning them: Auicyupilovras reve 

ee 6 160.] T° eivat povon § 0 B waplyes moooflohyy Kal erage 
Ttva, TavTey oop kat ovoiay oplopevor” tov 

| roy re gol yy copa Tyov sivas, Karappovouuree vowar 
panayv, Kat ovdey ebidovrse EAN axovav. They contend 
strongly, that that only really is, which is tangible, 
or can resist their touch; concluding body and 
substance to be one and the self-same thing: and 
if any one should affirm, that there is any thing in- 
corporeal, they will presently cry him down, and 
not hear a word more from him.—For there can 
be no doubt, but that the persons here intended 
by Plato were those very Atheists which himself 
spake of afterward in the same dialogueé:* Mow ra 
rev ToAAwy Soypati Kai pRuart yewpevor peowey, ry dug 
aura wavra yevugv ame twog alting avTouatys, Kal avew 
etavoiac guavas 5 ij usta Ao-yau kat. erioraune Oeiac, ame 
Qcov yryvopamc. Whether shall we assent to that 
opinion now-a-days entertained by so many, 
that nature generateth all things fram a certain 
forteitous cause, without the direction of avy 
mind or understanding? or rather, that it pro- 
_ duceth them, according to reason and knowledge, 
proceeding from God?—Indeed the phalasopher 
there tells us, that some of these atheistic persons 
began then to be somewhat ashamed of making 
prudence, and justice, and other moral virtues, 
corporeal things, or hodies : ‘Amoxpivoyrat Tv pev 

PR. 168; 
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Poynv aurav Soxsiv oglor cad. te xexrnaOa, poovna 88 cat 
Tav Gd Eacrov ay HpwrRKag, alsyUvovras TO TOALGY, HI 
pnddy rwy ovrewy avra onOAGYELY, i wavr ewat oopara oe- 
toxupilecfax. Though they affirm concerning the 
soul itself, that this seems to them to be corporeal; 
yet, concerning prudence, and those other virtues 
mentioned, some bave now scarcely the confidence 
to maintain these to be either bodies or nothing.—- 
But this (saith he) was indeed no less than the 
quite giving up of the cause of Atheism; & ydo re 
Kat ouixpov eBdover rHv Svrew cvyywoey aodparov, tkag- 
xsi’ because, if it be but once granted, that there is 
never so little incorporeal, this will be sufficient 
to overthrow the atheistic foundation.— Wherefore 
he concludes, that such as these were but mon- 
grel and imperfect Atheists; éxet rovrwy ovd’ av ty 
éxaoxuvbeey, of ye avrwv oraprot Kat avroyBovec, adda 
Stareivowr dy, wav Oo pn Suvarot Tac KEP oupmiley, we 
pa rovro ovdty roraparay orl’ for they, who are 
thorough-paced and genuine Atheists indeed, will ° 
boggle at neither of those forementioned things, 
but contend, that whatsoever they cannot grasp 
with their hands, is altogether nothing.—That is, 
that there is no other substance nor entity in the 
world, but only body, that which is tangible, or 
resists the touch. Aristotle also representeth the 
atheistic hypothesis after the same manner : Touro 
Kal tocaUTny gacivy eivat THY axadav ouciay, ra. Se dAAa 
wavta wa0n rovrwy’ They affirm, that matter, or body, 
is all the substance that is; and that all other 
things are but the passions and affections thereof. 
| And again, in his Metaphysics: “Ep 8 wet Liieavil 
Way, kat pelav etval teva quow, we vAny rifaot, Kat [p. 274. tom. 
ravrny owpartkiy Kat péyeBoc Exovoay., These oper. 

men maintain all to be one, and that there is but 
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one only nature, as the matter of all things, and. 
this corporeal, or endued with magnitude.—And 
now we see plainly, that the ancient Atheists were 
of the very same mind with these in our days, that 
body, or that which is tangible and divisible, is 
the only substantial thing ; from whence it follows - 
that an incorporeal substance would be the same 
with an incorporeal body, ¢. e. an impossibility, 
and that there can be no incorporeal Deity. _ 

But in. the management of this cause, there hath 
been some disagreement amongst the Atheists 
themselves. For, first, the Democritics and Epi- 
cureans, though consenting with all the other 
Atheists, in this, that whatsoever was unextend- 
ed, and devoid of magnitude, was therefore no- 
thing (so that there could neither be any sub- 
stance, nor accident, or modé of any substance, 
unextended); did notwithstanding distinguish 
concerning a double nature. First, that which is 
so extended, ‘as to be impenetrable, and tangible, 
or resist the touch, which is body. And, secondly, 
that which is extended also, but penetrably and 
intangibly ; which is space or vacuum: a nature, 
according to them, really distinct from body, and 
the only incorporeal thing that is. Now since 
this space, which is the only iucorporeal, can nei- 
ther do nor suffer any thing; but only give place 
or room to bodies to-subsist in, or pass through; 
therefore can there not be any active, undérstand- 
ing, incorporeal Deity. This is the ateumentanon 
of the Democritic Atheists.. 

To which we reply, that if space be indeed a 
nature distinct from body, and a thing really .in- 
corporeal, as they: pretend, then will it undeniably 
_ follow from this very principle of theirs, that there 
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must be an incorporeal substance ; and (this space 
being supposed by them also to be infinite) an in- 
finite incorporeal Deity. Because, if space be not 
the extension. of body, nor an affection thereof, 
then must it of necessity be, either an accident ex- 
isting alone by itself, without a substance, which 
is impossible; or else the extension, or affection, 
of some other incorporeal substance that is infi- 
nite. But here will Gassendus step in, to help out 
. his good friends the Democritics and Epicureans 
at a dead lift; and undertake to maintain, that 
though space be indeed an incorporeal thing, yet 
it would neither follow of necessity from thence, 
that it is an incorporeal substance or affection 
thereof; nor yet that it is an accident existing 
alone by itself, without a substance; because this, 
space is really neither accident nor substance, but. 
a certain middle nature or essence betwixt both. 

To which subterfuge of his, that we may not quar- 
rel about words, we shall make this reply; that. 
unquestionably, whatsoever is, or hath any kind 
of entity, doth either subsist by itself, or else is an 
attribute, affection, or mode of something, that 
doth subsist by itself. For it is certain, that there 
can be no mode, accident, or affection of nothing; 
and consequently, that nothing cannot be extend- 
ed, nor mensurable. But if space be neither the 
extension of body, nor yet of substance i incorpo- 
real, then must it of necessity be the extension of. 
nothing, and the affection of nothing; and nothing 
must be mensurable by yards and poles. We con- 
clude therefore, that from this very hypothesis of 
the Democritic and. Epicurean Atheists, that space 
is a nature distinct from body, and positively iu- 
finite, it follows undeniably, that there must be 
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some incorporeal substance, whose affection its 
extension is; and because there can be nothing 
infinite, but only the Deity, that it is the infinite 
extension of an incorporeal Deity; just as some 
learned Theists and Incorporealists have asserted. 
And thus is the argument of these Democritic and 
Epicurean Atheists, against an incorporeal Deity, 
abundantly confuted; we having made it manifest, 
that from that very principle of their own, by 
which they would disprove the same, it is against 
themselves demonstrable. 

To which it might be here farther added, that 
Epicurus, who professedly opposed Plato’s incor- 
poreal God, as an impossibility, did notwithstand- 
ing manifestly contradict himself, when he asserted 
such a democracy of monogrammous gods, as 
were not compounded of atoms and vacuum 
(though, according to him, the only principles of 
body), that so they might be incorruptible ; nor 
yet could touch or be touched, but were pene- 
trable, as is declared in those verses of Luctetius,* 


Tenuis enim natura deam, longeque remota 
Sensibus a nostris, animi vix mente videtur. 

Quz quoniam manuum tactum suffugit et ictum, 
Tactile nil nobis quod sit, contingere debet. 
Tangere enim non quit, quod tangi non licet ipsum. 


(though tangibility and impenetrability were else- 
where made by him the very essence of body); 
and, lastly, such as had not corpus, but quasi cor- 
pus, and therefore must needs be really incorporeal. 
Though there is no doubt to be made, but that 
Epicurus colluded in all this; himself not believ- 
ing a jot of it, nor any such gods at all. 

Bat other Atheists there were, who concluding 

* Lib. v. ver. 149, 
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likewise, that whatsoever was unextended was 
nothing; were sensible of the inconvenience of mak- 
ing space thus to be a thing really distinct from 
body (from whence.it would follow unavoidably 
that it was an affection of incorporeal substance) ; 
and therefore acknowledged, ‘not two natures. of 
extended things, but as we had it before in Aris- 
totle, pilav riva puow kat ravrny OwWMATUCHY, one only na- 
ture, and that bodily ;—Space being therefore to’ 
them, either a mere imaginary thing, that. hath no 
reality without our minds, but only a phantasm of 
our own, and, in their modern language, a kind of 
ghost, apparition, or spectre of a body; or else, 
indeed, the very extension of body itself, consider- 
ed in general, and. abstractly, from this or that 
singular body, moveable. And these:men there- 
fore framed their-argumentation against an incor- 
poreal Deity after this manner: nothing truly is, 
bat what is extended, or hath a certain magnitude 
(because that which is. unextended,.and hath no 
magnitude, .is no where, and consequently: no- 
thing). But. whatsoever is extended, and in a place, 
Is. body. Therefore. is there no other substance 
besides body; and consequently there can be no 
incorporeal Deity. Or else, to put the argument 
into .a more approveable syllogistic form; what- 
soever is extended, is’ body, or corporeal ; -but 
whatsoever is, is extended. .Therefore whatsoever 
‘is, 18 body, or corporeal: and by consequence, 
there-can be. no incorporeal Deity. 

To.which argumentation the assertors of incor- 
poreal substance have replied two manner ‘of 
ways. - For, first, the generality of the ancient In- 
corporealists taking it for granted, that whatso- 
ever was extended in magnitude, and had parts 

VOL. III. 21 
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ene without-another, wasdivisible, as. also. pro- 
bably:impenetrable by any thing else extended, 
because there can be no penetration of dimen- 
sions; and therefore no one ‘magnitude can be 
imbibed or swallowed up into another, but must 
of necessity stand without it, adding so much to 
the quantity thereof: they readily gave their 
assent to that’-proposition, That whatsoever is 
extended into losgitude, latitude and profundity, 
is body. But being strongly persuaded of the 
existence of some other substance besides body, 
they denied that other proposition of theirs, That 
_ whatsoever is, is extended; or what -is- wnex- 

tended, is nothing: maintaining, that besides 
bedy, or extended substance, there was another 
substance incorporeal, which therefore was adu- 
orar, and apyeyiOnc, and @xococ, and apepyc, and 
dSialptroc, : unextended, and devoid.of quantity and 
magnitude, without parts, and indivisible-—That 
Plato himself philosophized after this manner, 
might be proved from sundry passages of his 
writings ; as that-in-his-tenth- De Legibus, where 
he -affirmeth, that.the: soul itself, and those 
things which belong to it; as cogitative, are wporepa 
AAKOUG CwpaTEy Kat Pa8ouc' xa i rAarove, In order of na- 
ture, before the longitude; and latitude, ‘aad: pro- 
fandity of bedies.—Where, doubtless, his mean- 
ing was not, as if there-were-longitude, latitude, 
and: profundity in souls,- but of a- different kind 
from that longitude, latitude,- and profundity - of 
bodies, and before it; but that longitade,  lati- 
tude, and profundity, being the essential proper- 
ties of body ‘only, soul and copgitation, as devoid 
of these, was-in order of nature befére:: them. 
Again, from that 4 in ‘his Timeeus, where speaking 
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of.place, spate,.and matter, he:condemneth. this 
for-a vulgar. error, hat. whatsoever is, must .of . 
necessity be jn some place or other, and what:is 
in, no place, is nothing. Tptrav'8 ad .yboc..ro cae 
xveac, Yoav waptyov boa, tyes -yéveaw, racw-——rpd¢ 3° 
S& Kai oveigowoAouner, Bdéwavrec, Kal Papiy avayKaioy tual 
fav, 70 Ov, arav fy ti TOTy, Kat karéyou, XWoay viva‘. To 
Ob are ev yy, pure wou, car. ovpavov,.ovddy eva’ The 
third kind is :that.of space, which. gives .roam . to 
all; things that are generated. .And when-we look 
upon . this, we .dreamingly afirm, that every 
thing that is,mustof necessity.be in:some place; 
and: possess: a. certain raom,and space, .and that 
whatsoever is not.somewhere, either in eafth. ér 
in heayen, is.nothing.. Which.drawsy or-dreaming 
igapgination (saith. he), like a. ghost, continually 
haunteth and possesseth men, and that even then; 
when. they: think $f that true and awakened nature 
of, the, Deity.—W hereas this. philasopbér himself, 
discoursipg.elsewhere of God, under the title of 
soNv éAgyoc. zou KaAov, the vast sea of pulcbritude, 
_ —describeth him.after this manner ; ovSérov dv, 7 év 
2 1 Eu oyparvy, dAX_ avro, us avg0u, poyoudic as dv, ra 
&aAAa savta xadta éxsivov pertyovra’. as that which 
is, not.any where, either.in earth, or in heaven; 
but.itself alone by itself, and..with: itself, all other 
beautiful things . partaking of:,.it-—And ‘as. for 
Aristotle's sense in this particular ;. that he here 
departed. not,-as he did in some other things, from. . 
his master. Plato, may appear from. that..whole 
chapter, or.section, at the end of his Physics, 
spent upon this very subject, to. prove .or rovr. 
apsgpic avayKaiov elvar, Kal pnddy tyav ptyeBoc, that his 
first Immoveable Mover (which is God Almighty) 
must of necessity be devoid of parts, or indivi- 
212 
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sible,.and have no magnitude at. all.—The con- 
. clusion of which section, and his whole book of 
Physics,* is this: emapevey oe rovren, pavepov ore 
advvaroy. 0 mp ov Kivouy Kat axivynrov Exev Tt pt yedos® 

Po yao ptyeBos ¢ EXE avayen Hroe wemrepaspevov avro clvat, a 
areipov" drreipov piv ovv Ort ovK evdlxerat peyeboc etvat, 
oéSexrat mporspov ev ToIg guouKoic” ore Ot TO Temepagpevov 
advvarov € Eye Grreipov | Svvaner, déSsucrat yur" gavepoy 

roivuy, ore adiaiperoy é éort, Kat apepec, Kal ovdev & EXOv pe 
yboc’ These things being thus ‘determined, - it 1s 
manifestly. impossible, that the first Mover should 
have any magnitude. For if it hath :nagnitude, 
that must of necessity. be either finite or infinite. 
But.that there can be no infinite magnitude, was 
before demonstrated in the Physics; and that 
nothing, which hath a finite magnitude, can have 
infinite. power, hath been now proved. Where- 
fore it’ is plain, that the. first Mover is. indivisi- 
ble, and devoid of.parts, and hath no magnitude 
at all.— Which. same doctrine is again taught and 
operon by. Aristotle, in his Metaphysics : “Ore 
glad uke sy OUy EoTiv ovola TiC aloLoc Kat i dxivmroc, Kat 
[p. 480. tom. Rexeopoptvn, TOV. aisSrrev, pavepoy EK TOV elon- 
ee pero. ObBeucrat- (Of Kat.Ore peyeBog ovdty evdéye- 
Tat eye Tauri Tnv ovolav, adda aueonc Kat adtaiperde 
éore’ ovdty yap exet Suvayty drepov werepacutvoy, Kal oAwc 
avK Eorw ‘ovdty a aTetpov" From what. hath been de- 
clared, it is.manifest, that there is an eternal and 
. inmoveable substance, separate from sensibles; ab 
also, that this substance cannot possibly have any 
magnitude, but is devoid of parts, and indivisible. 
Because no finite thing can have infinite power, 
and there. is no such thing possible as infinite 


‘ ® P. 608. tom. i. oper. 
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magnitude.—Neither doth Aristotle appropriate: 
this to the supreme:Deity, ‘to be thus devoid of’ 
magnitude and of parts;.and consequently indi-’ 
visible ;” he somewhere* attributing the same also 
to ‘all other. immaterial or incorporeal things, and : 
particularly to the human mind, adtaiperov: av rd 
pn dAnv yor, darep 0 avOpwmvog vouc,: every thing, 
that is devoid of matter, is indivisible, as the hu- 
man mind.—And the like doth he assert, at once,” 
both concerning the mundane and. the human 
soul, that they are no magnitudes, though ridicu- 
lously (after his'manner) imputing the’ contrary 
opinion to Plato : Ov Kaho ro Alyew mv 

puyny péyeBoc elvat. O & vouc tic Kat UvEXTIC, ili. [p. 9, 10, 

Worep Kai n vOnatc’ n Os voNnote Ta vonpara’ ravra et ee 
' $e Tw édetnc tv, we o aovfucc, aA’ ovx WE! TO péyeBoc” 
Strep vd: voug obrw ouveync..aAX’ Fro. aueonc, } ovy we 
TO péyeOog Te auveync’ mug yap S$ Kal vonoe pbyeBoc wy, 
_ Ory ody ‘THY. popiwy Tw’ avrov ; popiwy d& fro: Kara’ 
pbyeBoc, 7” Kara ory" el pty ovy Kara oTrlyuny, avra 8 
Grepor, OnrAov we ovdémore: Stékeow'. ct SE Katd péyeBoc, 
woAXakic 7 arepaKicevonoe ro avro. “Ere St TwWe voce TO . 
apsptc peoory’ It is not rightly affirmed either: of 
the mundane, or rational soul, that they are mag- 
nitudes. For the Intellect is one and continuous; 
as Intellection is, which is the same with the Jn- 
telligibles. But these are one, not as magnitudes, 
but as numbers. Wherefore the Intellect is not 
so continuous,, but either devoid: of parts, or not 
continuous as magnitude.: For:‘how, being magni- 
tude, could it understand with any of its parts, 
whether conceived as points, or. as Jesser magni- 
tudes; since either way there would be an innu- 


* Metaphys. I. xiv, cap. ix. p. 484. tom. iv. oper. 
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merable company of ihtellections; rioreover, how: 
can ‘it conceive any’ thing that: is:indivisible ‘by 
what is divisible >—Furthermore, in: this’ same 
book De: Anima,* Aristotle stiffly denies souls: 
in general either to be in a place, or to be locally 
moved, otherwise than ‘by accident, as they are’ 
said to be moved: together with the motioh of the: 
body. Thus Simplicius :° “Opa we ravrayov rac cwpa- 
ruxdc awoveerar rac Ywyne Kwyouc. See how Anistotie 
doth every where remove, or exclude from the 
soul, cofporeal (or local) motions.«~And again: 
‘Awrayopela un KivetaOai ra! dowpare THe. KivRoewd 

agria Kav "pore Kav pio kav tryara'y, Aris 
totle will by no means allow any iscorporeal 
things whatsoever, whether of the first, second, 
or lowest rank: (thef being all the causes of md 
tion), themselves to be moved -——Philoponus* like- 
wise: ‘Opec we ™p0e rac owparacde kemmioerc aroStrey, 
Ura avrny' akivyrov Elval: pnot’: may yap TO &y Tony ound 
icrv. You see how Aristotle, respecting cotpo- 
real motions, pronounces of the soul, that. it is 
immoveable. For whatsoever ie in a place (and 
moveable). is:. body.-+— Lastly, in that. passage 
before cited, Aristotle plamly makes the essened 
of corporeal substance, as opposed: to incorpo- 
real, td: consist in: magnitude. 

Besides Plato: and Aristotle, wé might here itr- 
gtance in stindry other of thé ancient. Incorporéal- 
ists, who: clearly mairtaiméd: the same’ doctrine. 
Philo dotli wot only. adseré in general a dowble és: 


Fol. 6. 


® Lib. i, Cap. tv, p: 12. tom. ii. oper.’ 

* Comment, in Libros Aristot:de Anima, fol:.6. ed. Greec. Frane. 
Asulani, Venet. 1527. fol. 

¢Comment. in Libros tres Aristot. de Anima, fol. 13. ed. Gravc. 
Venet. 1553. fol. 
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sence or substance, aSderarov, and. Saarnuaruny, a 
distant, and .indistant one;—but somewhere writeth 
thus concerning the Deity: ‘Yxe rov Oe0v pn. confus. 

wenAnpwrat ta. wavra, wepstyovroc ov mepiexo- Ling. P- 389. 
névov, @ xavraxyov te Kak ovdapou cup PEBnKer slvar povip” 
ausayou piv, Ore wat yar Kat TOWOV arog TeIC swyaet 
cuyysyévenxe’ ro Sb mewosncdc tv ovdewl Tey, yeyovorwy 
Ciuc amev wepeysablas’ ravrayov. dt, are tag Suvapsg av- 
row. Gud yne Kai. .Udaroc aépoc Te. Kal ovpayov Teivac, &c. 
All things. are-filled with.God, as containing them, 
but not:as being contained by. them, or in them ; 
to whom alone it belongeth to be. both every 
where, and no where. No where, because him- 
self created. space and place, together with bo- 
dies, and. it is not lawful to include the Creator 
within any. of. his creatures. And.every where, 
because. he extendeth. his virtges and powers 
throughout earth.and water, air and.heaven, and 
leaveth no. part of the world destitute thereof; but, 
collecting all things.together under himself, hath 
bound them fast. with. invisible bonds.—But none 
hath, more industriously pursued. this. business 
than Plotinus, who every where asserts body, and 
tnagnitude to be one. and the. same. thing; and 
that, besides. this, there is another substance in- 
corporeal, which, consequently, is drococ, and 
apeync, and: ausonc,. devoid of quantity, and of 
magnitude, and of pazts, locally. distant from one 
another > 6 evry avrov oveia 70 ‘roooy eivas vrepfEEnxev, 
it, having in its nature transcended the imperfec- 
tion of. quantity.— And :whe hath also written,two 
whole books’ upon this very, subject, ‘+. dv dy. cat 
taurou apOuy dua ravrayov eva, OXov; that one and 
the self-same numerical thing may be all of it en- 


* Lib. iy. et v. Ennead. wi. 
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tirely every where.—Wherein his principal design 
was to prove, that the Deity is not part of it here, 
and part of it there; and so much thereof in one 
place, and so much in another (as if the very sub- 
stance of it were mensurable by yards and: poles) ; 
but the whole undivided ‘Deity every where ; IIpe 
Twy évy rary aravrwy (saith he) ; ‘* God. is before all 

‘p.cer, things, that are in a place.” And * @av- 

[lib. iv. adery ov Set, et avro py Ov Ev TOM, WavTl Ty EV’ 

es san Tomy Suri, dAwe TapEcrt, pnot yap o Aoyor, we 
avayKn aurw TOT ov ouK | enor ty rs WAPEOT ty Tour dAov 
wapevat, it is not at all to be wondered at, that 
God, being not in a place, should be present to 
every thing, that is in a place, wholly and en- 
tirely ; reason pronouncing, that he, having no 
place, must therefore of netessity be édws, all of 
him indivisibly present to whatsoever he is pre- 
sent.—Neither is this, saith -he, a.thing only de- 
duced by reason, but that, which is before reason, 
suggested by the instincts of mankind ; ro &v.xat 
ravrov apOuep, ‘jwayrayou Gua OXov evar, Kown Evvora on- 
ow ‘slvat, Gray mwavrec Ktvoupevor avrogpuw¢ Aéywou, Tov ev 
exaoTw nuwy Osov, we Eva kat rov avrov’ that one aud 
the same numerical substance (to wit, of the Deity) 
is at once entirely every where; is agreeable to the 
common notions, as sentiments of mankind, when 
we do.so often: by the instincts of nature speak of 
that God, who is in every one of us, supposing: him 
to-be one and the same in‘all.— Where the philo- 
sopher subj oins, Kat-tort ravrwv BeBaorarn apy, ny 
Woreo ai Yuyal nuwv PBéyyovra, &c. .And this is the 
firmest of all principles, that, which our souls do, 
as. it: were, naturally.and of themselves. speak ; 
and which -is. not collected by reason, but comes 


* Lib. iv. Ennead. vi. cap. ili. p. 647. 
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forth from them before ratiocination.— Moreover, 
he: often affirmeth of the human soul, or rather 
takes it-as a thing for granted, that this is the 
whole or all of it, in every part of the body, that 
is, undividedly : "Ent 88 tne puyne, TO avro 
aodue, To & ry TOO, Kas a] KEtpt uTdpyet. 
As for the human soul, it is one and the same 
numerically in the hand, and in the foot.—And 
again: Eira wwe év root Kat xeLpt rHy aurny, thy Oe Ev rer 
8 pépet rov wavroc, ov tiv avenv Thy Ev rpde’ Since we 
commonly suppose our own soul to be the same, 
both in our foot and in our hand, why should we 
not, in like manner, acknowledge that of the mun- 
dane soul, or Deity,—which is in one part: of the 
universe, to be the same with that in another? 
In like manner, Simplicius,* proving that body is 
not the first principle, because there must of ne- 
cessity be something self-moving, and what is so, 
must needs be incorporeal, writeth thus: To 8 ro 
ovrov apeptc evOvc dvayKn svat Kat adiaoraTov, pepwToy 
ya0 Kat Suacrarov uTdpxor, ov Svvarat dAov ody cava 
epapporrery, we ro SAov Elvat Kivouvy, Kat dAov TO avTo 
xtvousevov. . Because what is such, must of neces- 
sity be indivisible, and indistant ; for were it divi- 
sible, and distant, it could ‘not ‘all of it be con- 
joined with its whole self; so that the whole 
should both actively move, and’ be moved.— 
Which same thing seems further evident in the 
soul’s being all conscious of itself: and reflexive of 
its whole self; which could-not be, were one part 
of it distant-from another. Again, the same phi- 
losopher expressly denieth the soul, though a self- 
moving substance, to be at all.locally moved, 

otherwise than by accident, in -respect:-of. the 


P. 644. 


* Ubi supra, fol. 7. 
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body, which is moved by it, o¥.ra¢. owparude vou: 
pevov.xivnouc (kara -yap..exstvag axivntoy ott) adda Tac 
puyucdc, aic ovdpara tort oxomsioOat, RovrAwecbar, Savosiv, 
SokaZey, xiv ra. copara Katara cwuaruac Kiwycac’ The 
soul, being not moved by: corporeal, or local mo- 
tions (for in respect of these it is immoveable), but 
by:cogitative ones only, (the names whereof are 
Gonsultation and Deliberation, &c.) by these 
moveth bodies lo¢ally.—And that this was really. 
Plato’s meaning: also, wheh- he determined the 
soul to be a: self-moving substance, and the cause 
ofall bodily motion; that moving itself in a way 
ef cogitation, it moved: bodies: locally (notwith- 
#anding that Aristotle would not. take notice of 
it), sufficiently appears from his own words, and 
is acknowledged by the Greel scholiasts them- 
selves upon Aristotle's De Anima. Thus: again 
Simplicius elsewhere : ‘Ewe & ovk & romp Yuyn, aid 
aw Kwoira, rac rwy év Tory ovrwy Kiwnouc. Since the 
soul: is not in.a place, it is not: a of any lo- 
eal motion. 

‘We should omit the testimonies of any more 
philosophers, were it not that we find Porphyrius 
so. full and express herein, who makes this the 
very beginning of: his agopuat wod¢ ra voyra, his ma- 
nuduetion. to: intelligibles;—zav: copa tv roy, ov- 
dev BE rwv Kal’ caure downdrwy tv coxw, that though 
every body bein a place, yet nothing, that is pro- 
perly. incorporeal, is in a place:—and: who after- 
p. 239, 230, Wards. further pursues it in this manuer: 
an) ed.. Ova TOMS: Sigxeras ‘TO downarov, Oirov Bov- 

Agrat’ O oye yao. ouvupiorares réwoc” 16 8. doy- 
Kov. wavrehwg Kal anbyeBee, UO TwY EV oyep axprirrrroy, 
remus TE. angen &uowpov, Seabee: rolwy woin Eee evpi- 
OKeTal, Orrov kat Staxerrat® kat EK TwWv Eoywy avrou pavepa 
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y mapovols aurov -yiverat’ Neither does. that, which is: 
incorporeal, meve: locally by will; place. being re 
lative only to maghitude and bulk. But that, 

whieh is devoid of bulk-and magnitude, is like- 
wise devoid of:local motion. Wherefore, it is only: 
present by a certain disposition and inclination of- 
it to-one thing more than another ; nor is its pre-. 
sence there discernible otherwise, than by its ope- 
Yations.and effects: — Again, concerning the three 
Divine. hypostases: ‘he wniteth thus; o 
Cave, » wavrdyov Ore: ovdamov, Kat o-voUE wavra~ 
Xu: Gte ovdanov, alps TLVTEXOV: v-Grt obSapov, Sc. The 
supreme God: is’ therefore | every where, because - 
he.is no where; and.the same is true also of the- 
second and third Divine hypostases, Nous aad: 
Psyche. The supreme God is every where and 
no where, in-respect of those things which are af- 
ter him, dnd: only his own; and in himself. Nous, 
or intellect, is in the supreme God, every where 
and no where; as to those things that are after 
hiti. Pysehe, or the mundane soul, is both in 
intellect and: the supreme God, and every where 
ahd nd where, as to bodies. ‘Lastly, bedy is both 
in: the seul: ef the world and in God.—Where he 
denies: God to be locally in the corporeal world, 

and: thnks it more proper to say, that the corpo- 
real world. is in God, than God in it; because tle 
workd is held aud contained in the Divice power, 
but-the Deity is not m the locality of the world. 
Moreover, he further declares his sense after this 
niakmer':* Oud’ & xevdv’ ov re trwonbein aownaroy, Ev 
Kevy olov Te vgs Noow, cdparoy pty yap Sexricov av elt ro 
kevov. Nov 8 évioyeay ywpnoat aunyavoy, Kal Towov Sov- 


P. 231. 


® In Appendice sententiarum, sive graduum ad ‘intelligibilia, § 45. 
p. 278. ed. Cantab. 
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vai éveoysig. Nor, if there were conceived to be. 
such an incorporeal'space, or vacuum (as Demo- 
critus and Epicurus supposed), could ‘Mind, or 
God, possibly exist in this empty. space (as coex-’ 
tended with the same),. for this would be onty re- 
ceptive of bodies; but it could not receive the 
energy of mind: or.intellect, nor give any place or 
room to that, that being no bulky thing. —And 
again :  ‘O pev Keopos w.ty vo SuacrarKwe rdpton, ro 
S dswuarov ry KOoMY apepwe Kal adiactaTwe’ ro SE apyepic 
év Suacrarp SAov yiverat Kata wav prépoc, Tavrov Ov Kat op 
apOuwp: avro auepwe Tapert ‘Kal awXnOuvrwe Kai arorwe, ” 
KaTa THY aVvTOU, pvaty, TY pEPLOTW, Kal TeMANDGp_EVYY, Kat’ 
Ovri;év roxrm. The corporeal world is distantly pre- 
sent to the intelligible (or the Deity); and that is’ 
indivisibly and indistantly present with the world. 
But when that, which is indistant and unextended, 
is present with that which is distant and extend- 
ed ; then is the whole of the former one and the: 
same numerically in every part of the latter. That 
is, it is indiyisibly and unmultipliedly, and illo- 
cally there (according to its own nature) present 
with that, which is naturally divisible, and mul- 
tipliable, and in a place.— Lastly, he affirmeth the 
same likewise of the human soul, that this is also: 
ovoia aueyéOyc, a substance devoid of magnitade,— 
and which is-not locally present. to. this. or.: that’ 
body, but by disposition and energy ; and there- 
fore the whole of it: in every part eee undi- 
videdly. ° : 

And as for the Christian writers,. besides Ori- 
gen, who was so famous an assertor of InCer EO? 


* Par. ii, Sententiarum ad intelligibilia dccentium, §. 36. P. 
241. 
b Vide par. i. Sententiar. §. 18. p. 225. 
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real substance, that (as Socrates: recordeth) the 
Egyptian monks and Anthropomorphites threat- 
ened death to Theophilus the Alexandrian bishop, 
unless he would.at once execrate and renounce 
the writings of Origen, and profess the belief of a 
corporeal God of human form; and who also 
maintained incorporeal substance to be unex- 
tended, as might be-proved from sundry passages, 
both of his book against .Celsus, and that Peri 
Archon ; we say (besides Origen, and others of 
the Greeks), St. Austin amongst the Latins clearly 
asserted the same; he maintaining in his book 
De Quantitate Anime,’ and elsewhere, concern- 
ing the human soul, that being incorporeal, it 
hath no dimensions of length, breadth, and profun- 
dity, and ‘is sllocabilis,.no.where as in.a place. 
We shall conclude with the testimony of Boe- 
thius, who was both a philosopher and a Christ- 
ian: “* Quedam sunt (saith he)* communes animi 
conceptiones, per se note, apud sapientes -tan- 
tum; ut incorporalia non esse in loco.” There are 
certain common conceptions,:or notions of the 
mind, which are known by. themselves amongst 
wise men only ; - as this, for example, that incor- 
poreals are in no place.—From whence it is ma- 
nifest,that the generality of reputed wise men 
were not formerly of this opinion, “quod nusquam 
est, nihil est,” that what is no’ where, or‘in no 
certain place, 1s nothing :—and that this was not 

: Histor. Eccles. lib. vi. cap. vii. p. 310. 

-» Itis published in the, first volume of the Benedictine edition of 
St. Augustine’s works. 

¢ Dr. Cudworth seems to have quoted this passage from memory 


out of Boethius’s book, intitled, “ Quomodo Substantiz in eo, quod 
sint, bonz sint, cum non sint Substantialia bona,” p. 167. 
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Idokeil: upon by them as a common notion, . but 
only as.a vulgar error. 

By :this.time we have made it unquestionably 
evident, that this opinion of incorporeal substance 
being unextended, indistant, and devoid. of mag- 
nitude, is no novel or recent: thing, nor first started 
in the scholastic age; but that it -was the. general 
persuasion of the most ancient.and learned assert- 
ors of. incorporeal substance, especially that the 
Deity was not, part of it here,:and part of it there, 
northe substance thereof mensurable by yards and 
poles, as if there were so much of it contained in 
one reom, and so much and no more.in another, 
according to their several. dimensions; hut that 
the whole undivided Deity was.at-once in every 
part of the world,.and consequently no where Jo- 
cally after the manner of bodies. But, because 
this opinion seems so: strange and. paradoxical, 
and lies uader so great prejudices, we.shall in the 
next place shew, how these ancient Incorporeal- 
ists endeavoured to acquit themselves in repelling 
the several efforts and. plausibilities made against 
it. The first whereof is this, that to suppose in- 
corporeal substances unextended and divisible. is 
to make them absolute parvitudes, and by. means 
of that, to render them all (even the Deity itself) 
contemptible: since they must of necenrsity be 
either physical minimums, that cannot: actually 
be divided further by reason of their Littleness (if 
there be any such thing), or else mere mathemati- 
cal points, which are not so much as mentally di- 
visible: so that thousands of these incorporeal 
substances, or spirits, might dance together at 
once upon a needle’s point. To which it was long 
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since: thus réplied by: Plotinus : Ody’ Obrw ‘p. psc. 
a. aueptc we’ Lt eal Ory yp ovdly ‘NTrov Kal Ey es 
Hepiordv éorat’ Mat Ov: wayTiavTO epappoces” oud xiii.) 
dv avtoulvy ro-avre cuvtcrat’ add’ ovd ovrwe we onpuenoy, 
ov ydp &v onpsiov 0 SyKoc, GAA dretpa ey avre, ovd :a¢ 
é¢apuden’ God, and all other incorporeal sub- 
stances,.are not ‘so indivisible, as if they were 
parvitudes, or little things, as physical points ; for 
so would they still be mathematically divisible; 
nor yet.as.if they were: mathematical points:nei- 
ther; whieh indeed are'no bodies nor substanees, 
but only:the ¢ermint of a line. And neither of 
these ways could :the Deity congruere with the 
world ; nor souls with their respective bodies, so as 
to be all present with the whole of them.—Again, | 
he writeth particularly concerning the p v64, 
| Deity thus: QOire obrws ‘Guepte, w ws ‘£0 ope heey: vi. 
Kpwraroy, pyoroy ‘yap ardyrey, ov peyibes, 

@AAq . duvaua’———Drprriov 3: Kat ‘dxsipov avrov, ov Ty 
adzeErrnry,. }- rou peeyeBove, 7 ‘Tov apOov, ada Te amwept- 
Anwrrw rhe Sovapewc.. God-is not: so : indivisible, as if 
he were the, smallest or-least of things, for he is 
the greatest of: all, not -in respect of ‘magnitude, 
but of power. Moreover, as he is indivisible,-so 
is he also to be acknowledged §infixiite;- not as if 
he were a magnitude, or a number, which. could 
never be passed through,. but because his power 
is incomprehensible.—-Moreover,. the same. philo- 
sopher condemneth this for a vulgar error, pro- 
ceeding from sense and imagination, that what- 
soever is unextended, and. indistant, must there- 
fore needs be little ; he affirming, on the contrary, 
the vulgar to be much mistaken, as to. p.c4s, 
true greatness and _littheness: Méya-vopi- [Bnneed. vi. 

ape : : eee ae ; ib. iv. cap. ii.] 
Cevrec ro aicfyrov, aropoupuev, Two tv peyad@ 
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Kal rocovTw éxelyn 1 guorc éxretverat’ to 88 Eorl Touro. To 
Aeyopevoy bya bexpov* 6 & 8 -vowiZerar puxpov etvat peya. 
Ewe OAov éml may Tovrou pipoc. qOave1, padQov 8 - rovro 
mavray obey Tow avrov pépeowv. ém’ éxeivo Lov evpioKer.avro 
wavrayov wav Kat peilov € éavrov. We commonly, look- 
ing upon this sensible world as great, wonder how 
that (indivisible and unextended) nature of. the 
Deity can every where comply, and be present 
with it: Whereas that, which. is. vulgarly called 
great, is indeed little; and that, which is thus ima- 
gined to be little, is indeed great. FForasmuch as 
Sent. p.243, the whole of this diffuseth itself through 
[§.xxxvi.] every part of the other; or rather, this 
whole corporeal universe, in every one of..its 
parts, findeth that whole and entire, and there- 
fore greater than itself—To the same. purpose 
also Porpbyrius: To ovtwe Ov ouTE péya, OUTE juKpOY 
tort’ (ro ya¢ peya Kat. puxpdy upto. oyrov io1a) ex PeSucoc 

TO peya kat mucpov® Kat vnip ro peyioroy kat vaip 70 
ehaxisrov, Tauro Kat Sy doduy Ov’ & Kat eupioxerat dua uo 
wavroc peylorou, Kal uTO Tavroc eax torou evploKopevor" 
unre Goa we péyiorov auto virovonoeic’ et Sf jun, atropnozc, 
wwe péytorov ov Troic eXaxiorouw SyKouc mapeoti, pn peur, 
9 cvotaAéy’ pnre we eX\aytorov, e O& un, Wad amTopncac, 
wwe Ehaytotov ov roig peytorors SyKare. wapeort, un woAXe- 
wracvchy, 7 avénbiv.. The Deity, which. is. the only 
true being, is neither great nor little (forasmuch 
as great and little properly belong to corporeal 
bulk, or magnitude); but it exceedeth both the 
greatness of. every thing that is great, and the 
littleness of whatsoever is little (it being more in- 
divisible, and more one with itself, than any thing 
that is little, and more powerful than any thing 
that is great) ; so that it is above both the greatest 
and the least; it being found all one and the same 
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by every greatest, and every smallest thing parti- 
cipating thereof. Wherefore you must neither look 
upon God as the greatest thing (that is, in a way 
of quantity), for then you may. well doubt, how be- 
ing the greatest, he can be all of him present with 
every least thing, neither diminished, nor contract- 
ed; nor yet must you look upon him as the least 
thing neither : for if you-do so, then will yoube at 
a loss again, how, being the least thing, he can be 
present with all the greatest bulks; neither mul- 
tiplied, nor augmented.—In a word, the sum of 
their answer amounts to this, that an incorporeal 
unextended Deity, is neither a physical point, be- 
cause this hath distance in it, and is mentally di- 
visible; nor yet a mathematical one, because this, 
though having neither magnitude nor substance in 
it, hath, notwithstanding, site and position; a 
point being, according to Aristotle,* a monad hav- 
ing site and position. It is not to be conceived as 
a parvitude, or very little thing, because then it 
could not congruere with all the greatest things 
nor yet as a great thing, in a way of quantity and 
extension ; because then it could ‘not be-all of it 
present to every least thing. Nor does true great- 
mess consist in a way of bulk or magnitude, all 
maguitude being but little; since there can be no 
infinite. magnitude, and no finite magnitude can 
have infinite power, as Aristotle before urged. 
And to conclude, though some, who are far from 
Atheists, may make themselves merry with that 
conceit of thousands of spirits dancing at once 
upon a needle’s point; and though the Atheists 
may endeavour to rogue and ridicule all incorpo- 


* De Anima, lib. ii. cap. vi. p. 13. vide etiam Metaphys. lib. xiii. cap. 
xii. p. 471. tom. iv, oper. 
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real substance in that manner, yet does this run 
upon a clear mistake of the hypothesis, and make 
nothing at all against it; forasmuch as an unex-— 
tended substance is neither any parvitude, as is 
here supposed (because it hath no magnitude at 
all), nor hath it any place, or site, or local motion, 
properly belonging to it; and therefore can nei- 
ther dance upon a needle’s point, nor any where 
else. 

But in the next place, it is further objected, 
that what is neither great nor little, what possesses 
no space, and hath no place nor site amongst 
bodies, must therefore needs be an absolute non- 
entity, forasmach as magnitude or extention is 
the very essence of being or entity, as such; sd 
that there can be neither substance nor accident 
unextended. Now, since whatsoever is extended 
is bodily, there can therefore be no other sub- 
stance, besides body, nor any thing incorporeal, 
otherwise than as that word may be taken fora 
thin and subtile body; in which serise fire was, 
by some in Aristotle," said to be paXtra rev oro- 
xeHwv acwparov, and dowyarwrarov, the most incorpo- 
real of all the elements ;—and Aristotle’ himself 
useth the word in the same manner, when he 
affirmeth, that all philosophers did define tlhe 
soul by three things, motion, sense, and incorpo- 
reity ; several of those there mentioned by him 
understanding the soul to be no otherwise incor- 
. poreal, than as capa Aerroupic, a thin and subtile 
body.—In answer to which objection, we may 
remember, that Plato, in the passage before cited, 
declareth this to be but a — error, that what- 


*De Anima, lib. i. cap. ii. p. 6. tom. ii. oper. > Ibid. 
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soever doth not take up space, and is in no place, 
is nothing. He intimating the original hereof ta 
have sprung from men’s adhering too much to 
those lower faculties of sense and imagination, 
which are able to conceive nothing but what is 
corporeal. And accordingly Plotinus: ‘H « 
pv: aicOnorc, 7 n mpostxovrec amoToupED roic Ae- 
youtvore, déyer 6 Gre woe kal woe’ o 8 Ad-yoo TO woe kat dE 


prow, ovk éxraQsioay we Kal WOE yeyovévat, "aAXd ro éxra- 


P. 636. 


Gey ray avrov pereAngivat, Svroc adacrarov avrov. Sense, 
indeed, which we attending to, disbelieve these 
things, tells us of here and there; but reason 
dictates, that bere and there is so to be under- 
stood of the Deity, not.as if it were extendedly 
here and there, but because every extended thing, 
and the several parts of the world, partake every 
where of that, being indistant and unextended. —_—— 
To the same purpose Porphyri us: Ac rot- 
vuy Ev Taic oxnyen Karaxparovvrac ™7¢ exarépou 
iBubrnros BA ewadAdrrew de puca’ parAov o ra 7 p00- 
ovra roi owpacw, 7 foutra, un pavralectac Kat Sobdtew 


"Ad. Pp» 242. 


epi ro dowpuaroy’ Tey fosid rep owparen, ey cova, mac’ 

exeivw St OAL. Ev -yuuort yivera. aopisrwy Tepl avra, Ewe 
dy ure gavraciac kpurnrar’ We ought therefore, in our 
disquisitions concerning corporeal and incor- 
poreal beings, to conserve the property of each, 
and not to confound their natures ; but especial- 
ly to take heed, that our fancy and imagination 
do not so far impose upon our judgments, as to 
make us attribute to incorporeals what properly 
_ belongeth to bodies only. For ‘we are all accus- 
tomed to bodies ; but as for incorporeals, scarcely 
any one yeaches to the knowledge of: them; 
men always fluctuating about them, and diffiding 
therm, so long’as they are held under.the power of 

2K 2 
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their imagination—Where afterwards he pro- 
poundeth a form for this, how we should think 
of incorporeals, so as not to confound their na- 
tures with corporeals 3 ey ameipotc pipet rov mora 
‘FOU wapov ddoy To adoraroy, obre pepioOev wapesrt, re 
pepe diov pépoc, ovre rAnOuvRy ro wAnBa rrapexov éavro 
woAAa mAnovaotev’ aAX GAov raci re Toi pépect Tou. 
oyxupivon, Evi TE exdory TOU wAnBoue, a anEpUC Kal awdnOvv- 
Twe Kal we ev apiOuw" ro Se pEoKKWE Kal L Siypnpévwg atroAav- 
ev avrov, That the indistant and unextended Deity 
is the whole of it present in infinite. parts of the 
distant world, neither divided, as applying part 
to part; nor yet multiplied into many wholes, 
according to the multiplicity of those things that 
partake thereof. But the whole of it (one and the 
same in number) is present to all the parts of the 
_bulky world, and to every one of those many 
things in it, undividedly and unmultipliedly ; that 
in the mean time partaking thereof dividedly.— 
It was granted therefore by these ancients, that 
this unextended and iadistant nature of incor- 
poreals is agavrasrov, a thing altogether unima- 
ginable ;—and this was concluded by them to be 
the only reason, why so many have pronounced 
it to be impossible, because they attended only 
to sense and imagination, and made them the 
only measure of things and truth; it having been 
accordingly maintained by divers of them (as 
Porpbyrius tells us), that imagination and intel- 
lection are but two different names for one‘and 
the same thing: ‘Ovoparog Stagpopac TOO0OTE- 
Osionc ry rov vov vroorace, Kal THC pavraciac, 
n yaa ev Aoyp Cow pavracia edlSoxro avroic vonaic, 
There is a difference of names only, and no more, 
betwixt mind and. — ; fancy and imagination, 


P. 224. "Ad. 
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in rdtional animals, seeming to be the same thing 
with intellection.—But there are many things, 
which no man can have any phaitasm or ima- 
gination of, and yet are they, notwithstanding, 
by all unquestionably acknowledged for entities, 
or realities ; from whence it is plain, that we must 
have some other faculties in us, which extend 
beyond fancy and imagination. Reason indeed 
dictates, that whatsoever can either do or suffer 
any thing, must therefore be undoubtedly some- 
thing; but that whatsoever is unextended, and - 
hath no distant parts one without another, must 
therefore needs be nothing, is no common notion, 
but the spurious suggestion of imagination only, 
and a vulgar error. There need to be no fear at 
all, lest a Being infinitely wise and powerful, 
which acts upon the whole world, and all the 
parts thereof, in framing and governing the same, — 
should prove a nonentity, merely for want of 
bulk and extension ; or, because it swells not out 
into space and aitance. as bodies do, therefore 
vanish into nothing. Nor do active force and 
power, as such, depend upon bulk and exten- 
sion ; because then whatsoever had the greater 
bulk, would have the greater activity. There 
are therefore two kinds of substances in ‘the uni- 
verse ; the first corporeal, which are nothing but 
OyKot, bulks, or tumours,—devoid of all self-active 
power ; the second incorporeal, which are do-yrot 
Suvayec, substantial powers, vigours,. and  acti- 
vities ;—which, though they act upon bulk and 
extension, yet are themselves unbulky, and de- 
void of quantity and dimensions ; however, they 
aye a certain Baboc in them in another sense, -an 
essential profundity, according to this of Simpli-’ 
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Bn. Ar. Phys clus : Meprorn piv dmhoct n emarict | ovola xaca, 
P35 + GAwy dAAaxou TwY pelo, Kelévw" apiéovorog 
oe Lukes 7 n vorpa, OAV 8: BdBoc eyouga. All corpo- 
real substance is simply divisible, some parts of 
it being here, and some there; but intellectual 
substance is indivisible, and without dimensions, 
though it hath much of depth and profundity in it 
in another sense. —But that there is something 
apavracrov, unimaginable,—even i in body itself, is 
evident, whether you will suppose it to be infi- 
nitely divisible, or not, as you must of necessity 
suppose one or other of these. And that we 
ought not always to pronounce of corporeal things 
themselves according to imagination, is manifest 
from hence; because, though astronomical rea- 
sons assure us, that the sun is really more than 
a hundred times bigger than the whole earth, yet 
can we not possibly, for all that, imagine the 
sun of such a bigness, nor indeed the earth itself 
half so big, as we know it to be. The reason 
whereof is, partly because we never had a sense 
er sight ‘of any such vast bigness at once, as that 
of either of them; and partly because our sense 
always representing the sun to us, but w¢ wediaior, 
as of.a foot diameter ;*—and we being accustomed 
always to imagine 1 the same according to the ap- 
pearance of sense, are not able to frame any ima- 
gination of it, as very mach bigger. Wherefore, 
if imagination be not to be trusted, nor made the 
criterion or measure of truth, as to sensible 
things themselves, much less ought it to be, as to 
things insensible. Besides all which, the ancient 
Incorporealists argued after this manner, ‘that it 


* Vide Ciceron. Acad, Question. lib. iv. cap. xxvi. p. 2294, tom, vi 
oper. , 
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is as difficult for us to conceive a substance 
whose duration is unextended or unstretched out 
in time, into past, present, and future, and there- 
fore without beginning ; as that which is unex- 
tended as to parts, place, or space, in length, 
breadth, and thickness; yet does reason pro- 
nounce, that there must. needs be not only a du- 
ration without beginning, but also dypovoc awy, a 
timeless eternity,—or a. permanent duration, dif- 
fering from that successive flux of time (which is 
one of Plato’s* yevyyrc, things generated,—or that 
had a beginuing), this parity. of reason is by Plo- 
tinus thus insisted on: Aw oud ev xpovy, p 669, rin. 

dAXd avec ypovou thw, Tov piv ygovov akiWya- dead. vi. lib. 

_pévov aici node Sudcracw, row 8 aiwvoc iv 7g avrg Pd 

pévovrog kal Koarouvrog, Kal, FAElovog Oproc Suvauee adly, 
rou smi wodAa Soxovvrog léva: ypovov. For the same 
reason, that we deny local extension to ,the 
Deity, must we also deny temporal distance to 
the same ; and dffirm, that God is not in time, but 
above time, in eternity. Forasmuch as time is 
always scattered and stretched out in length and 
distance, one moment following after another ; 
but eternity remaineth in the same, without any 
flux; and yet nevertheless outgoeth time, and 
transcendeth the flux thereof, though seeming to 
_be ‘stretched and spun out mote into length. 
Now, the reason, why we cannot frame a concep- 
‘tion of such. a timeless eternity, is only, because 
ourselves are esséntially involved in time, and ac- 
cordingly are our conceptions chajned, fettered, 
-and confined,.to that narrow and dark dungeon, 
that ourselves are imprisoned in; notwithstand- 


*In Timeo, p. 520, oper. 
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ing which, our freer faculties; assuring us of the 
existence of a being, which far transcendeth our- 
‘selves, to wit, one that is infinitely perfect ; we 
have, by means hereof, pavretav rwa, a certain va- 
ticination,—of such a standing timeless a 
as its duration. 

But as for that conceit, of immaterial or incor- 
poreal bodies, or that God and human souls are 
no otherwise incorporeal than 4s owya derropspec, & 
thin and subtile body,—such as wind or vapour, 
air or ether; it is certain, that, according to the 
principles of the most ancient atomic philosophy 
(before it was atheized), there being no such real 
quality of subtilty or tenuity (because this is alto- 
gether unintelligible), but this difference arising 
‘wholly from motion, dividing the insensible parts, 
and every way agitating the same, together with a 
‘certain contexture of those parts; it is not impos- 
sible, but that the finest and most subtile body 
- that is, might become as gross, hard, heavy, and 
“opaque, as flesh, earth, stones, lead, or iron ; and 
again, that the grossest of these bodies, by mo- 
‘tion, and a different contexture of parts, might 
not only be crystallized, but also become as thin, 
soft, and fluid, as the finest ether. So that there 
is no specific difference betwixt a thick and thin, 
a gross and fine, an opaque and pellucid, a hard: 
and soft body, but accidental only ; and there- 
fore is there no reason, why life and understand- 
‘ing should be thought to belong to the one rather 
than to the other of them. Besides which, the 
reasons of the ancient Incorporealists (afterwards 
to be produced) will evince, that the human-soul 
and mind cannot possibly be any body whatso- 
ever, though never so fine, thin, and subtile, 
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‘whose parts are by motion dividable, and sepa- 
-table from one another. 

But it is further objected against this unex- 
tended nature, of incorporeal substances, as they 
are sald to be all in the whole, and all in every 

‘part of that body, which they are united into, or 
‘act upon; that this is an absolute contradiction 
‘and impossibility, because if the whole of the 
. Deity be in this one point of matter, then can 
there be nothing at all of it in the next adjoining, 
‘but that must needs be another whole, and no- 
‘thing the same with the former. In like manner, 
if the. whole human soul be in one part of this or- 
ganized body, then can there be none at all of it 
in any other part thereof; and so not the whole in 
the whole. To which objection the ancient In- 
corporealists made this two-fold reply: first, in 
“way of concession, That this is indeed an abso- 
lute contradiction for an extended substance, or 
‘body to be all of it in every one part of that space, 
which the whole occupieth. Thus Plotinus: 
Zwart advvarov ev wetoot To avrd éXov elvat, En. 4.1. Vi. 
Kat TO pépoc omep ro SAov urapyey. It is im- P- 4°. - 
possible for a body, or extended substance, to 
be one and the same, all of it in every part of that 
space which it possesses; and for. every part 
thereof to be the same with the whole.—But, se- 
condly, as for an unextended and indistant sub- 
‘stance, which hath no parts one without another, 
‘it is so far from being a contradiction, that it 
should be all of it in every part of that body, 
which it acts upon ; that it is impossible it should 
be otherwise, only a part in a part-thereof, so 
that an equal quantity of both should coexist 
together, because this is to suppose an unex- 
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tended substance to be extended. We say it is 
‘contradictious to the nature of that substance, 
which is supposed to be apeyéOnc, dxococ, adutora- 
Tog, apepnc, advaiperoc, devoid of magnitude, ‘and of 
quantity, and of parts indistant, and indivisible; 
—that it should be otherwise united to, or con- 
joined with, an extended body, than after this 
way, which is looked upon as such conjuring ; 
namely, that the whole of it should be present | 
with, and act upon every part thereof. Thus 
Plotinus: Ovroc o Aoyo¢ eE avrov rou woayya- 
Tog, Kat THC oVGiac aAdorptov ovdey, OVS EK THC 
tripag gucewe eAxvoac. This form of doctrine, con- 
cerning Incorporeals, is necessarily taken from 
the thing itself (viz. the nature of them as unex-. 
tended), and hath nothing in it alien from that 
essence, as confounding the corporeal nature 
therewith.— Whatsoever is unextended and indis- 
tant, cannot possibly coexist with an extended 
substance, point by point, and part by part, 
but it must of necessity be ddov fv cai ravrov apOue, 
all of it, one and thé same numerically ;—that is 
(like itself), undividedly, in every part of that 
which it acts upon. Wherefore the word édov, 
in this form, when it is said, that the whole Deity 
is in every part of the world, and the whole soul 
in every part of the body, is not to be taken in a 
positive sense, for a whole consisting of parts, 
one without another, but in a negative only, for 
un pEuepiopévov, an whole undivided ;—so that the 
meaning thereof is no more than this, that the 
Deity is not dividedly in the world, nor the soul 
dividedly in the body, a part here and a part 
there; but the To Ociov is ravraxou dAov pen 
enepiopévov, every where all of it, undi- 


P. 662. 
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videdly.—Thus again Plotinus: Ex ot» ravrayov Deog, 
Ov’ oldv TE pEuEpLopevoy’ ov ydo ay Ert wavraxov auTdc 
cin, aN Exacrow avrov pépoc, ro piv wel, To SE wd tora, 
avrog ovy sig Ext Eorat, Wore & TUNDein TL pbyeBoc eC TOA- 
Ad, Kal ra pion qavra, ovK eri ro SAO EKEtvo eorat’ Tpoc 
rovroig O¢ Kai cwya’ «| S8 Talra advuvara, wadw av avepayn 
TO amroupevov, Ev guce avOpurov, opov Oedv vopilew Kat 
mavrayou TO avro dua oXov eva’ If therefore God be 
every where, it cannot possibly be, that he should 
be so dividedly; because then himself would not 
be every where, but only a part of him here, and 
a part of him there, throughout the world ; him- 
self being not one undivided thing. Moreover, 
this would be all one, , a8 if a magnitude were cut 
and divided into many parts, every one of which 
parts could not be that whole magnitude.— Last. 
ly, this would be the very same, as to make God 
a body.—Now if these things be impossible, then 
must that so-much-disbelieved thing (looked upon 
as such a puzzling griphus, or rather 4s contra- 
dictious nonsense) be an undoubted truth, ac- 
cording to the common notions of mankind, that 
God is every where ; ‘to wit, that he is all of him 
the same whole, undividedly, every where. The 
sum ‘of all is, that though it be an absolute con- 
tradiction, for a body, or quantum, to be opov ray, 
all of it in every part of that space,—which the 
whole is in; yet it is no contradiction at all for 
an unextended and indistant being, to be all of 
it undividedly, in every part of | that body it acts 
upon ; but, on the contrary, it would be flatly 
contradictious to it, to say, thatitis only part of 


it in-a part; this being to divide an indivisible 
thing into parts. 


The fourth and last objection against incorpo- — 
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real and unextended substance is from that illo- 
cality and immobility (which will follow there- 
upon) of human souls, and other finite particular 
spirits, such as demons or angels ; that this is not 
only itself very absurd, to suppose these finite and 
particular beings, to be thus illocal and immove- 
able, no where, and every where (from whence it 
would seem to follow, that they might act the 
_whole corporeal universe, or take cognizance of 
all things therein every where) ; but also, that this 
conceit is contradictious to the very principles of 
religionists themselves, and plainly confuted by 
the same; they acknowledging universally, that 
human souls (at death) departing out of this 
body, do locally move from thence into a certain 
other place, called Hades, Hell, or Inferi. Now 
the latter part of this objection is first to be an- 
swered. And this is indeed a thing, which the 
ancient assertors of incorporeal substance, as un- 
extended, were not unaware of; that the vulgarly- 
received tradition, of human souls (after death) 
going into hades, might be objected against them. 
For the satisfying whereof, Plotinus suggesteth 
eer these two things ; first, To ney ec “A,Sov 
[oap. xvi. oe yivesOar, et piv gy rp Aide ro Xwpic Aéyerac’ 

is That if by hades be meant nothing but 
ro audéc, the invisible (as many times it is), then 
is there no more signified by the soul’s going into 
hades, than its no longer being vitally united to 
this earthy body, and but acting apart by itself, 
and so hath it nothing of place necessarily includ- 
ed in it. Secondly: Ei oe riva XEipo rorov' ri | Gavpasroy; 
Emel Kat yuy ov. r0 oun my ev ry romp KaKelvn Abyer ae 
exer’ aX’ ovK dvro¢ ere _osparos 3 $f TO etOwAov et uy U7TO- 


araceln, wwc ovx ixel 0 16 edwAov' But if by hades 
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be understood a certain worser place (as sonie-. 
times it also is), what wonder is this? sincenow. 
where our body is, there in the same place is our 
soul said to be also? But you will reply, How can. 
this be, when there is now no longer any body 
left? We answer, that if the idol of the soul be. 
not quite separated from it, why should not the 
soul itself be said to be there also, where its idol 
is? Where, by the idol of the soul, Plotinus seems 
to mean an airy or spirituous body, quickened 
and vitalized by the soul, adhering to it after 
death. But when the same philosopher supposes. 
this very idol of the soul to be also separable 
from it, and that so as to subsist apart by itself 
too, this going alone into hades, or the worser. 
place, whilst that liveth only in the intelligible 
world (where there is no place nor distance), 
lodged in the naked Deity, having nothing at all 
of body hanging about it, and being now not a 
part but the whole, and so situate neither here 
nor there; in this high flight of his, he is at once 
both absurdly paradoxical, in dividing the life of 
the soul as it were into two, and forgat the doc- 
trine of his own school, which, as himself else- 
where intimateth, was this; rv nqyeréoav 
Yuxnv rode piv owua KaraAshpev, ov raven de 
Ew owyuaroc tocoOa’ that our soul, though 
it ‘shall quit this body, yet shall it never be dis- 
united from all body. Wherefore Porphyrius an- 
swering the same objection, though he were other- 
wise much addicted to Plotinus, and here uses 
his language too, yet does he in this depart from 
him; adhering to the'ancient Pythagoric tradition; 
which, as will appear afterwards, was tie ante 
this, “‘ That human souls are always a a 


En. 4. ]. iii. c. 
iv. [p. 374]. 
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united to some hody or other.” "Qorip ro emi vic 
elvae yxy e cori, ov r0 yic eriBaivev, we ra oouira T0 Of 
Tposoravat ouwaros, é vic ereBaiver’ our @ Kat éy Gov et ELVaE 
Eort Wx7, 6 otav mpocar Ket edwAov, Aad pev EXovrog sivat 
Ey romy oxoret O& mm vmooraotw kexrnievou" wore eto “A‘- 
Sne v vrdyetie EOTL TOMO OKOTELVOC, " Yuya é gy GSou yiyvera 
egeAxoptvm TO E1owAov" eEehOou voy y2p QUTY TOU oTEPEOU w= 
Haroc, 70 [Ivevpa ouvopapret, O&K TwY aparpwy owe Lara” 
Eqrel i Oe Suixcee To ' apy T veupa, Kat Evvypov, axon rwv aroryeiany 
ror, ovrw Kat airy neyerat xupetv vr0 mw ovx Sren aury 
ovoia peraBaiver romoue, Kal €v rorote yiveras’ aAX’ ore rev 
TEPUKOTWY GWLATWY, TOTOUC pETafsaively, oxioee avadeyerat® 
_ As the soul’s being here upon earth (saith he) is 
not its moving up and down upon if, after the 
manner of bodies, but its presiding over a body, 
which moveth upon the earth; ‘so ‘is its being in 
hades nothing but its presiding over that idol, 
or enlivened vaporous body, whose nature it is to 
be in a place, and which is of a dark subsistence. 
Wherefore, if hades be taken for a subterraneous 
and dark place, yet may thé soul nevertheless be 
said to go into hades, because when it quits this 
gross earthy body, a more spirituous and subtile 
body, collected from the spheres (or elements) 
doth still accompany it. Which spirit being 
moist and heavy, and naturally descending to the 
subterraneous places, the soul itself may be said 
in this sense to go under the earth also with it, 
not as if the substance thereof passed from one 
place to another, but because of its relation and 
vital union to a body which does so. Where 
Porphyrius addeth, contrary to the sense of Plo- 
tinus; That the soul is never quite naked of all 
body, but hath alway some body or other joined 
with it suitable and agreeable to its own present 
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disposition (either a purer or impurer one). But 
that at its first quitting this gross earthy body, | 
the spirituous body, which accompanieth it (as 
its vehicle), must needs go away fouled and in-. 
crassated with the gross vapours and steams 
thereof, till the soul afterwards by degrees pur- 
ging itself, this becometh at length a dry splen- 
dour, which hath no misty obscurity, nor casteth 
any shadow. 

But because all this doctrine of the ancient In- 
corporealists, concerning the human soul’s being 
always (after death) united to some body or 
other, is more fully declared by Philoponus than 
by any other that we have yet met withal, we | 
shall here excerp some passages out of him about 
it. First, therefore, he declareth this , = 
for his own opinion, agreeable to the Arisa de 
sense of the best Philosophers ; sen piv 
Aoyunv ywowrny, rnv 82 Groyov, Tovrov piv ywptioThy, 
GdXov pivrot tide owuatoc aywpuoroy, AEyw & rov Tvev- 
parixov, tor adnOnc Soka, we Sei~ouev’ that the ra- 
tional soul, as to its energy, is separdble from all 
body ; but the irrational part, or life thereof,. is 
separable only from this gross body, and not from 
all body whatsoever, but hath (after death) a spi- 
rituous or airy body, in which it acteth;—this I 
say is a true opinion, as shall be afterwards 
proved by us. And again: H & Edoryoe ovK Ere Ev TOU-" 
T@ exe ro civat, er eBrapéver yep Kat pera ELosov ra eK rou- 
rou Tic Yoxne, "Oxnua Kat “Ywroxeipevov & axovee TO veya 
TiKOY owpa" 6 Kal avro éort piv &K TOY resodpun, Abyerat 
de EK TOU mAsovalovroc Tov D a€poc* WaTrED Kal Touro ynvov, 
Aéyerat € eK TOU aAeoveLovroc. The irrational life of the 
soul hath not all its being in this gross earthy 
body, but remaineth after the soul’s departure out 
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of it, having for its vehicle and subject, the spt- 

rituous body ; which -itself is also compounded 

out of the four elements, but receiveth its deno-- 
mination from the predominant part, to wit, air 3" 
as this gross. body of ours is called earthy, from 

what is most predominant.therein—Thus do we. 
see, that, according to Philoponus, the human 

soul after death does not merely exercise its 

rational powers, and think only of metaphysical 

and mathematical notions, abstract things, which 

are neither in time nor place, but exerciseth also 
its lower sensitive and irrational faculties, which 
it could not possibly do, were’ it not then vitally 
united to some body ; and this body then accom- 

panying the soul he calls pneumatical, that 1s 
(not spiritual in the Scripture-sense, but), spi- 
rituous, vaporous, or airy. Let us therefore, in 
the next place, see what rational account -Philo- 
ponus can give of this doctrine. of the ancients, - 
and of his own opinion agreeable thereunto: 
pes _ ‘H xn 7 nuertpa, pera rv EK TOU owparoc Tou- 
An rou EEobov, QuoXoyerat, wadXov O& amropeixvurat, 
sig Gdov agixvetcOa, Kai wowace Eka rwv ov Karwc PeBw- 
pévwy mapéyetv” ov yap povov rou elvat mov poovriZe 9 
mpovoia, aAAa Kat TOU €& elvat’ Oto OUK apeAtiTaL y yuyn 
sig TO mapa guaw eEo\cOnaaca, aXda Tuy aver TNC Tpoon- 
Kovonc Exiedeiac’ Kai ewedy TO auapravey avy dia yAu- 
KuBupiay eyevero, e& avayKnc Kat TO xaBaptiwa oe ahyty 
at auTy yevio eTau Kavrav0a yap ra Evaytia TwY evayriony 


* gguara. dia Touro adyuverat % n kaflarpoutvn Ev Toi vmro yay. 


Sucauwrntore dia Kohacews" "AAN’ et dewiparoc n vox adv~ 
varov auriy wale’ wwe ouv kodaZeras 5 dvaryen oy maga 
OWE TL aUTNC etn pbat, é } Staxpivopevon a apérpurs 7 ovyKpeva— 
pevov, urd Yukewe } Kavcewe apérpov, adyuve thy Puyny 
Sia rhv cuunafaay’ soiov ovv qwua. tors ro eknaptvev av- 
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rine * 3 ou } Sqrrov TOUTO averuy yao gc ra fo wy: oUvESTNKEY, 
aAXa Touro, TO | Tveysaruccy, 0 D Aéyouer, € &y ‘Toury ou slot mav- 
TwC Sid T our Oo we Ey UTOKELEVY?, Bupoc Kat t emeBuuia kat ra 
enc’ Our humai soul (in those who are not purged 
and cleansed i in this life), after its departure out 
of this body, is acknowleged, or rather demon- 
' . strated, to go into hades, there to receive punish- 
ment for its evil actions past. For Providence 
does not only take care of our being, but also of 
our well-being. ‘Therefore is the soul, though 
‘lapsed into a preternatural state, yet not neglect- 
ed by Providence, but hath a. convenient care 
taken of it, in order to its recovery. And since 
sinning had its original from the desire of plea- 
sure, it must of necessity. be cured by pain: for 
here also contraries are the cures of contraries. 
Therefore the soul being ‘to be purged, is pu- 
ished and pained in those subterraneous judi- 
catories and prisons, in- order to its amendment. 
But if the soul be incorporeal, it is impossible for 
it to suffer. How then can it be punished ? There 
‘must of necessity be some body joined with it ; 

which, being immoderately constringed or agi- 
tated, concreted or secreted, and discordantly 
moved by heat and cold, or the like, may make 
the soul sensible of pain, by reason of sympathy, 
as itis here in this life... ‘What body therefore is 
‘that, which is then, conjoined with the soul, after 
the dissolution of that earthy body into its ele- 
ments? Certainly it can be no other than this 
Preuniatioa, or nm joni which we now 


~ a @baas 


sh are inseparable from the same; nor.could 
they be in the ‘soul disunited: from all body: and 
VOL. III. | 21. 
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that soul which is freed from these, would ‘be 
forthwith freed from generation ; nor would it be 
‘concerned in those subterraneous judicatories and 
prisons, but be carried up aloft to the higher ce- 
lestial regions, &c.—After which he endeavours 
further to confirm this opinion from the vulgar 
phenomena : Andov St Ere wadXoy Ore ri Eore TO mvEya 
TLKOV owpe, kat ToUTOU ) Exeipiara bupoc al eriBunia, e& av- 
rc TW rpayner OY evepyeiac’ ro0ey  ye9 Ey role Tao ra 
oKuosion palvovra favrdcuaras ov ‘yap rye i yuxn 

éoynpariorat,: 7 n droge Eoriv oparn’ adda past rac axabap- 
. hedge Yuxac, pera riv EEodo rourou TOU suiparos rAavacbat 
emi iva Xpovev pera rov TIvevparoc, Kat rovro mapadeucry- 
val wept TevC Tagove’ O10 poovristiov su@wiac’ ve TOUTOU 
yao pace tou mvevparoc, maxuvbevrog &x poxOnoag Stairne, 
KaraoracGat rept ra wa0n rh puynv’ Furthermore, 
that there is such a pneumatical (spirituous, va- 
porous, or airy) body, which accompanieth souls 
‘unpurged after death, is evident -also from the 
phenomena themselves. For what account can 
otherwise be given of those spectres and phantoms, 
‘which appear shadow-like about graves or sepul- 
chres, since the soul itself is neither of any figure, 
nor yet at all'visible? Wherefore these ancients 
say, that impure souls, after their departure out 
‘of this body, wander here, up and down, for a 
certain space, in their spirituous, vaporous, and 
airy body, appearing about sepulchres, and haunt- 
ing their former habitations. ‘For which cause 
there is great reason, that we should take care of 
living well, as also of abstaining from. a ‘fouler 
and: grosser diet; these ancients’ telling us like- 
wise, that this spirituous body of ours, ‘being 
fouled and incrassated by evil diet, is apt’ to ren- 
dér the soul, ‘in this life also, more obnoxious to 
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‘the disturbances of passions.—And here Philo- 
ponus goes on to gratify us with a further.account 
of some other of the opinions of these ancients, 
concerning this spirituous or airy body, accom- 
-panying the soul after death: "Eya ydo re cai avro, 
pact, tne purucne Cwnc, Kal yap tplpecOat. totpecfar St ovy 
olrwe we TovTo TO owua, adAa & aruwy ov ba popiwy, 
GAN’ drow & dAou, dépe ereiy, we ot aroyyo, Séxovrar 
Toug aTwove’ Sid rovro poovriZovew of amovdaiot tac Acw- 
rortpac Scairne Kat Enportpac, Sia to pq wayuveota ro 
wvevyua adda dewruvesOa’ ‘mpoc rovTo Kat.rove KeBuppouc 
' gaat wapadauBavew* rovro ply yd rd capa boar wAUvE- 
ta, exavo 08 xaBappoie Sa tov aruwv, Sa yap drpwv 
Tivary rpégerar Twwv Oo? caBaipera’ ov Swayavweba 8é 
‘gamw avro, dA’ DAov & drow évepyew, kara rac atcOyonc, 
‘xai rev aiaOyrev avrianBavecfae S00 Kal “ApiororiAng 
‘phot &y Tuic peTd tad guard, Orin Kuplwe ateOnac pia, Kal 
TO Kuptuic aicOyriprov ty’ They. further add, that there 
is something of a plantal and plastic life also, 
exercised by the soul, in those spirituous or airy 
bodies after death ; they bemg nourished too, 
though not after the same manner, as these gross 
- earthy bodies of ours are here, but by vapours ; 
and that not by parts or organs, but throughout 
the whole of ‘them (as sponges), they imbibing 
‘every where those vapours. For which cause, 
they, who are wise, will in this life also take care 
of using a thinner and dryer diet, that so that 
spirituous bedy (which we have also at.this pre- 
sent time within ‘our. grosser body# may not be 
clogged and incrassated, bat attenuated. Over 
and above which, those ancients made use of 
catharms, or purgations, to: the same end. and 
purpose also: for.a8 this.earthy body 1s washed 
by water, so is.that.spirituous body cleansed by 
| 2L2 
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-cathartic vapours ; some of these vapours being 
nutritive, others purgative. Moreover, these an- 
cients further declared concerning this spirituous 
body, that it was not organized, but did the 
whole of it, in every part throughout, exercise 
all functions of sense, the soul hearing, and see- 
ing, and perceiving all sensibles, by it every 
,where. For which cause, Aristotle himself affirm- 
eth, in his Metaphysics, that there is properly 
but one sense, and but-one sensory; he, by this 
one sensory, meaning the spirit, or sabtile airy 
body, in which the sensitive power doth all of 16, 
through the whole, immediately appreherd all 
variéty of senstbles. _And if it be demanded, 
how it comes then to pass, that this spirit appears 
’ organized in sepuichres, and most commonly of 
human form, but sometimes in the form: of some 
other animals? to this those ancients replied, 
‘That their appearing so frequently in human form 
proceedeth from their being incrassated ‘with evil 
diet, and then, as it were, stamped upon. with 
the form of this exterior ambient body in which 
they are, as crystal is formed and coloured like 
to those things, which it is fastened’ in, or reflects 
the image of them; and that their having someé: 
times-other different forms proceedeth from the 
fantastic: power of | the: soul: itself, whieb-can at 
pléasure:transform this! spinituous bady into aay 
shape : for being aify, whem it.is, condensed and 
fixed,: it be@dubeth ‘visible ;.and: again -invisthle, 
and vanishing out of sight, ee it ‘is i ae 
‘and. rarified. : 

: . Now, ‘from these passages cited pate Philopo- 
nus, .it farther. ‘appsareth, ° that. ‘the ‘ancient as- 
sertors of. the'soul’s immortality did aot suppose 
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human souls, after death, to be quitestripped ana 
naked: from all body; but that the generality of 
souls had then a certain spirituous, vaporous, or 
airy body accompanying them, though in different 
degrees of purity or impurity respectively to them 
selyes. As also, that they conceived this spiritu- 
ous body (or at least something: of it) to. hang 
about the soul also here inthis life, before death, 
as its interior indyment or vestment, which also 
then sticks to it, when that other gross earthly 
part of the. bedy is, by death, put off as-an outer 
garment. And some have been inclinable to think 
(by reason of cértain historic. phenomena) these 
two to be things so distinct, that it is not impos- 
sible for this. spirituous. body, together with the 
soul, to be locally separated from the other grosser 
body, for some time before death, and without it. 
And indeed thus much cannot.be denied, that our 
soul acteth, not immediately only upon bones, 
flesh, and brains, and other such-like gross parts 
of this body, but first.and chiefly upon the animal 
spirits, as the immediate instruments of sense.and 
fancy, and that, by whose vigour and activity the 
other heavy and unwieldly bulk of the body is so 
nimbly moved. And therefore we. know no rea- 
son but we may assent here to that of Porphyrius," 
TO aia VouN Kal TON £oTt TaV MvEedpaTos, TO OE.rvEevpA Sy N= 


pa tne Yuvyne; that the blood is the food and nou- 


-_ rishment of the spirit (that is, that subtle body 


called the animal spirits), and.that this spirit is 
the vehicle of the soul, or the more immediate seat 
of life. 
. Nevertheless, the same e Philoponus there add- 


* Vide Jib. de Antro, Nymphar. p. 257. 259. 
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eth, that, according to these ancients, besides the 
terrestrial body, and this spirituous and airy bedy 
too, there is yet a third kind of body, of a higher 
rank than either of the former (peculiarly belong- 
ing to such souls after death, as are purged and 
cleansed from corporeal affections, lusts, and pas- 
sions), called by them cwua avyoadic, and ovpanoy, 
and aiftpov, &c. a Juciform, and celestial, ard 
ethereal body. The soul (saith he) continueth 
either in the terrestrial or the aérial body so long 
twe tavrny xafyoaca avveyOn, rnc yevéoewe amaAAayeura’ 
sore rolyuy kat tov Ouudv, xat riv émOupiay azoriBerat, pera 
rovrov rou oTXNMaTOS, rov mvevparoe byw" elvat S€ Tt Kai 
pera Touro GAXort aidiwe avrac enuptvov, cwue ovpanov 
kat Sta rovro aidoy, 6 gacw Avyoutic-7 Acreondéc’ rwv 
Yio Eyxoopiwy ovoay avayKn Tavrwg exe Twa KXNpOV, Ov 
Stott, wpoe Ovra rou Kéouov' Kat ce deKivyrdc éort, Kal Oe 
aurny ae evepyeiv, Sei Exe aidioc eEnupévoy ro cowpea, O ak 
Cworomoa’ dua ravra ovv ro avyoudéc gact owpa avriy ae 
zxev, until that, having purged itself, it be carried 
aloft, and freed from generagion. And then doth 
it put off both the irascible and concupiscible pas- 
sions at once, together with this second vehicle, or 
body, which we call spirituous. Wherefore these 
ancients say, that there is another heavenly body 
always conjoined with the soul, and eternal, which 
they call luciform, and star-like: for it being a 
mundane thing, must of necessity have some part 
of the world as 4 province allotted to it, which it 
may administer. And since it is always moveable 
and ought always to act, it must: have a body 
eternally conjoined with it, which it may always 
enliven. And for these causes do they affirm the 
soul always to have a luciform body.—Which lu- 
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cid and ethereal body of the soul is a thing often 
mentioned by other writers also ; as Pro- 
~clus, in his commentary upon the Ti- 
meus. Kal rag avOpwaivac Ywync tknorarai te rovovror 
Oxnea aibepiov, oc avrog gnow" eufiBdoae your ac a axnna 
Kat avriv grote Tov Syseoupyov" kat yop wacav Yoynva avay- 
«Kn. 90 Twy Ovaresy owparens aioe Kal EVKIVHITOLG Xeno: 
Gat cwpacw, we Kat ovolay Eyovoav to xwev. The hu- 
man soul hath also (saith be) such an ethereal ve- 
hicle belonging to it, as Plato himself intimates, 
when he affirmeth the Demiurgus at first to have 
' placed itin a chariot. For of necessity every soul, 
before this mortal body, must have an eternal and 
easily moveable body, it being essential to it to 
move.—And elsewherethesame : Proclus: 
~ P.164. 
“Aww pévovrec oudey Scone TOUTWY TwWY nepiorery 
opyavuy’ a np ovvnprarat wareh Gover gc yevearw, on 


P. 290. 


Gpxet ro oyna TO Avyozsdéc, masag exov nvwpivag tac 
aicOnouc. Whilst we remain above, we have no need 
of these divided organs, which now we have de- 
scending into generation ; but the uniform, lucid, 
or splendid vebiclg is sufficient, this having all 
senses united together in it— Which doctrine of 
the unorganized, luciform, and spirituous vehicles; 
seems to have been derived from Plato, he, in his 
Epinowis, writing thus concerning a good and 
-Wise man after death; ov xai SucyupiZoum: wailwy Kat - 
onovoawy dua; éavwep Oavarw, Hv avrov poipay ava- 
sAnoe, unre weOekev Ere woAXwy rore, xaOarep vu aicOnaewy, 
adg polpag persiAnpora povoy, Kai Ex ToAAwy tva yeyovera 
evSainova ZcecOar° of whom, whether I be in jest or 
earnest, | constantly affirm, that when dying he 
shall yield to fate, he shall no longer have this 
variety of senses, which now we have, but one 
uniform body, and live a happy life.— Moreover, 
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Hierocles: much insistéth upon this, avyouds ow- 
Ha, luciform and ethereal body,—é kat puyne Aewrov 
Synya of ypyopot KaAovat, which also (saith he) the 
oracles call the thin and subtle vehicle or cha- 
riot of the soul; he meaning, doubtless, by these 
oracles, the magical or Chaldaic oracles before 
mentioned. And amongst those’ now extant un- 
der that title, there seems to be a clear acknow- 
ledgment, of these two vehicula of the soul, or 
interior induments thereof; the spirituous and 
the luciform body, the latter of which is there 
enigmatically called értrcSov, or a plain superfices 
in these words :> Mn [vevua poAvvne, nde Babdvyc ro 
Ewiredov. Take care not to defile or contaminate 
the spirit ; nor to make the plain superficies deep. 

—For thus Psellus glosseth upon that oracle: Avo 
XiTwWvac Erevdvovat THY oxts ot XaASaior" Kat rov pév Ivev- 
HaTKOY Wrouacay, ard Tov atoOnrov éupavbivra aurn? Tov 
& Avyoedn, Aerrov Kai dvagn, Ovirep ’"Exiwefov’ The 
Chaldaic philosophers bestow upon the soul two 
interior tunicles or vestments, the one of which 
they called pneumatical, or the spirituous body, 
which is weaved out, as it were, to it, and com- 
pounded of the gross sensible body (it being the 
more thin and subtle part thereof); the other the 
Juciform vestment of the soul, pure and pellucid, 

and this is that which is here called the plain su- 
perficies.— Which, saith Pletho,’ is not so to be un- 
derstood, as if it had not three dimensions (foras- 
. much as it is a body also), but only to denote’ the 
subtlety and tenuity thereof. Wherefore, when the 
aforesaid Hierocles* also calls this luciform and 


* Comment in aurea Pythagor. Carmina, p. 214, 216. 
» Oracal, Zoroastr. sect .10. vers. 275, p. 394, ed. Clerici. 
* Comment. in hoc Oraculum. 4 Ubi supra, p. 222, 
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ethereal body, ro Ivevarixov “Oynua tice Aoyune 
Wuyac, the spiritual vehicle of the ratiorial soul—he 
takes not the word mvevuarixov, in that sense where- 
in it is used by Philoponus and others, as if he 
intended to confound this ethereal body with that 
other spirituous or airy body, and to make but one 
-of them, but rather styles ‘it spiritual, in a higher 
sense (and which cometh ‘near to that of the 
Scripture), 4s being a body more suitable and cog- 
nate with that highest and divinest part of the soul, 
mind, or reason, than the other terrestrial body is 
(which, upon that account, is called also, by the 
same Hierocles,* as well as it is by St. Paul, coxa 
Yoxuxoy, the animal or-natural body). So that this 
spiritual body of-Hierocles is not the airy, but the 
ethereal body, and the ‘same with Synesius's, ¢ 
Oesréstov oppa, Divine body.—And that this dis- 
tinction of two interior vehicles or tunicles of the | 
soul, besides that outer vestment of the terrestrial 
body (styled in Plato ro oorpewdsc, the crustace- 
ous, or ostraceous body)—is not a mere figment of 
the latter Platonists since Christianity, but a tra- 
dition derived down from antiquity, appeareth 
plainly from Virgil, in his. sixth -Aineid, where, 
though not commonly understood, he writeth first 
of the spirituous or airy body, in which unpurged 
souls receive punishment after death, thus: 

Quin et supremo cum lumine vita reliquit, 

Non tamen omne malum miseris, nec funditus omnes 

Corporeze excedunt pestes; penitusque necesse est 

Multa diu concreta modis inolescere miris. 

Ergo exercentur poenis, veterumque malorum 

Supplicia expendunt ; aliz panduutur inanes 

Suspense ad ventos; aliis sub gurgite vasto 

infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 


* Ubi supra, p, 214. > Cor. xv.44. © D Insompiis, p. 140 oper, 
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And then again of the other pure etherea} and 
fiery body, in this manner : 


Donec longa dies perfecto temporis orbe 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
' ZEthereum sensum, atque aurai simplicis ignem. 


« Now, as it was before observed, that the an> 
cient assertors of the soul's immortality, suppos- 
ing it to. have, besides: this terrestrial body, .an- 
other spirituous or airy body, conceived this not 
enly to accompany. the soul after death, but also 
to hang aboat it here in this life, as its interior vest 
er tuvicle (they probably meaning hereby the 
same with that, which is commonly called the 
animal spirits, diffused from the brain, by the 
nerves, throughout this whole body); in like man- 
ner it is certain, that many of them supposing the 
soul, besides those two forementioned, to have 
yet a third luciform, or ethereal body, conceived — 
this in like manner to adhere to it even in this mor- 

tal life too, as its inmost clothing or tunicle; yet, © 
so as that they acknowledged the force thereof to 
be very much weakened and abated, and its splen- 
dour altogether obscured by the heavy weight 
and gross steams or vapours of the terresérial 
body. Thus Suidas, upon the word Avyosdne, 
tells us out of Isidore, we Eye 4 uy Av-youdtc “Oxn- 
pa, Aeyouevov aor poedéc TE Kai alotov’ Kai Touro piv to Av- 
youdic owua Twde amoxikAscrat twice piv cipw THC Kepa- 
Ane’ that, according to some philosophers, the 
soul hath a certain luciform vehicle, called also 
star, or sun-like, and eternal ; which luciform body 
is now shut up within this terrestrial body (as a 
light in a dark lantern), it being supposed by some 
of them to be included within the head, &c.— With 
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which agreeth Hierocles: "Ev re Ovnre 9 mer . an 
owpart, TO Avyoudéc byxerrat, il uteeadd Tw [p. 214. edit. 
~ Needhami.} 
ayuyy cduare Cwnv, Kat THY aguoviay avrou 
ovviyovt The splendid or luciform body lieth in 
this mortal body of ours, continually inspiring it 
with life, and containing the harmony thereof.— 
The ground of which. opinion was, because these 
philosophers generally conceived the human soul 
to have pre-existed before it came into this earthly 
body, and that either from eternity, or else from 
the first beginning of the world’s creation; and 
being never without a body, and then in.a perfect 
state, to have had a Jacid and ethereal body, 
either coeternal, or coeve with it (though in or- 
der of nature junior to i€), as its chariot or vehicle; 
which being incorruptible, did -always insepara- 
bly adhere to the soul, ‘in its after-lapses and de- 
scents, into an aéreal first, and then a terrestrial 
body; this being, as it were, the vinculum of 
union betwixt the soul and them. . Thus Pletho* 
declares their sense: Acd 8 rotovrov ownaroc rp Snore 
T@ Gynt tyvye avOowrivay Ywyny ovyytyvecOu, ddov drwy 
ny rov énfovov Lwrixw mveiuare dia: avyyévetav EmrdeKxo- 
pévov Gre wveysaroc rtvoc Kat avrou-dvroc. By this ethe- 
real body is our human soal connected with its 
mortal body; the whole-thereof being implicated 
with the whole vital spirit of the embryo, for as 
much as this itself is a spirit also.— But long be- 
fore Pletho was this doctrine declared and as- 
serted by Galen; as agreeable both to 5,,. Hip. et 
Plato's and his own sense; he first pre- Piatt vii: 
mising, that the immediate organ or ID- p. oss. 
strument of sight was: avyoudSi, a luci- °°” \ oper.} 
form ond ethereal ii s—Acovrwe ovv sats av= 


~ ®In Orac. Chald. 
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youdéc ey etvat ro re  oYewic opyavov, aspoeidic & ro rnc 
axone, arposwec oe TO Tne ooune, Kat TO per. rae yAvoewe 
vypov, ro & rae apac yewdec, &c.. Wherefore we may 
reasonably affirm, that the organ of sight is a lu- 
ciforin or ethereal body;-as. that of hearing is 
aérial; that of smelling vaporous; that.of taste 
moist or watery ;.and that of touch earthly ; like 
being perceived by like.—And he accordingly 
thus understanding those known verses of Empe- 
docles, which, as Aristotle otherwise interprets 
them; are nonsense : Kat roévr’ ao. ay Oo > Bourerae oyrour 
o 'EuxedoxAuc ev otc ono, Taig piv yap yatav, &c. at- 
cOavoueBa yap ovrws Ty ev yewdecrio.rwv aignrnoiay, 
Tne yewdoue guoewe, ro Oo av-yordeoriow rnc GYewe, THC 
Avyosouc’ And this was that, which Empedocles 
meant to signify, in those famous verses of his ; 
it being certain, that by the most earthy of our 
senses, the touch, we perceive the earthy nature of 
sensibles; and by. the most luciform, viz. that of 
sight, the passions, of light; by that, which is 
agreal, sounds; by. that, which is moist and 
sponge-like, taste; ; and lastly, by the organ .of 
smelling, which. is the extremity of those former 
cavities of the brain, as replenished with vapours, 
odours-—After which he. writeth of the essence 
or substance of the soul, in this manner: Ex & xa 
mp vexne ovaiac aropqractat xen, dvotv Oarspov a avayKar- 
Ov ELWELY, 4 TOUT Elvat ds lov Avyoudtc, kat: Audepodec 
gopa Asxréow avtay, uc O Kav-pn PBovAsvra Kar’ dxoAov- 
Olay apucvovvrat crusxol, 9 auTay pev dowparoy vTap sv 
ougiav, Oynua Te, TO TOWTOY aUTNg Elvat TOUTL TO Gwya, OL 
ov pésov Thy’ mpc, t dAAa cepata Kowwviay apBave’ 
rovto. piv ovy' avro & Adu. Asxréov nuiv ExreracOat rou 
Eyxepadou’ ty Sé ye xpoc aurd Kowwvig 10 Kara Tac Opec 
aurwy myevua quoTondic yryvecOar And if we should 
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now. declare any thing concerning the essence or 
substance of the soul, we must needs affirm one or 
other of these two things ; that either itself is this 
luciform -and ethereal body. (which the. Stotcs, 
whether they will. or no, by consequence will be 
brought unto, as also Aristotle himself), or else 
that the soul is itself an incorporeal substance, 
hut that this luciform ethereal body is its first . 
vehicle, by which, as a middle, it communicates | 
with the, other bodies. Wherefore we must say, 
ihat this ethereal lucid body is extended through- 
out the whole brain; whence is that luciform 
spirit derived, that.is the immediate instrument of 
sight.—Now from hetice it was, that these. philo- 
sophers, besides the moral pargation of the soul, 
and the -intellectual or philosophical, recom- 
ménded very much:-a mystical or. telestic way of 
purifying this ethereal body in us, by: diet and ca- 
thariis. Thus. the ‘forementioned Hie- Sar 
rocles the "Eweds Kat ry Avyoude 7 nov owpanrt [p. 214. ed. 
mpocigv. cwya Qvnrov, ov; xaBapevoar 8a Kat Needham] 
ravro, &¢. Since to our lucid or splendid body, this 
gross mortal body is. come by way, of accession, 
we ought to purify the former also, and free it 
from sympathy with the latter—And again after- 
wards: At Tne Aoyixne Poxins xabipocic Kat Tov Avyost- 
Sovg 0 oxmmarog mpounfovyrat, 6 OTWC av avraic vIFOMTEpOV Kae . 
TOUTO: YEVOHEVOY [UN ERTOSH@Y loTYTaL THOS THY dyw. mopElay, 
xat 7a cénc’, Logether with the purgations. of the ra- 
tional: soul, the purification of : the laciform ‘er 
ethereal vehicle.is also to be..regarded;.. that this 
being made, light,.and. elate or wingy, might .no 
way hinder the soul’s ascent upward: but he that 
endeavours to purify the mind only, neglecting 
_ 5% Jhid. p. 216. 
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the body, applies not himself to the whole man.— 
Whereupon he concludes: Tnv TcXcorecny evtoyeayv 
Aéyw, Tnv rov Avyotdove xaOaprucny Suvauw’ I therefore 
call this the telestic or mystic operation ; which is 
conversant about the purgation of the lucid or 
ethereal vehicle—-And whereas philosophy was 
by Plato and Socrates: defined to be a continual 
exercise of dying (which Pliny ° thought to be no- 
thing but an hypochondriacal or atrabilarian dis- 
temper in them, in those words of his, which Sal- 
masius, and other critics, can by no means un- 
derstand, ‘est etiam quidam morbus, per sapien- 
tiam mori:” that the dying by wisdom or philoso- 
phy, is also but a certain kind of bodily disease or 
over-grown melancholy)—though they supposed 
this principally to consist in a moral dying to cor- 
poreal lusts and passions; yet was the design 
thereof partly mystical and telestic also, it driving 
at this further thing, that when they should put 
off this terrestrial body, they might at once die 
also to the spirituous or aéreal; and then their 
soul have nothing left hanging about it, but only 
the pure ethereal body, its light-winged chariot: 
in Virgil's eres 18 





Paruaeas relinqui 
Ethereum sensum, atque aurai simplicisignem. . 


. Notwithstanding which, the Pythagoreans and 
Platonists seem not to have been all of them of 
this persuasion, that the same numerical ethereal 
bedy, which the soul was at first created with, 
continueth still about it, and adhereth. to.it mee- 
pany to all eternity, during its descents into 


‘* Vide Platon. in Phaedon. p- 378. 
> Hist. Natur. lib. vil. cap. 50. 
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-other grosser bodies; but rather to have supposed, 
‘that, according ‘to the moral disposition of the 
soul, it always finds or makes a cognate and suit- 
able body correspondently pure or impure; and 
consequently, that by moral virtue and philoso- 
‘phy, it. might. again recover that celestial body, 
which was lost by its fall aad descent hither. This 
‘seemeth to have been Porphyrius's ° s* sense, in 
these words of his: ‘Qc 2 av SueriOy Wyn, eupioxet cowpea 
rate: Kat row orkeiorg Suprautvor* do kablapeirepov: yey da- 
Ketpévy ounpurov Td eyyvc Tou adAov owpa, Gxep éotl TO at 
‘Oépiov' However the soul be in itself affected, so 
does it always find a body suitable and agreeable 
to its present disposition; and therefore to the 
purged souls does natarally accrue a body, that 
‘comes next to immateriality; that is, an ethereal 
one.—And probably Plato» was of the same 
‘mind, when he affirmed the soul to be always in a 
‘body, but sometimes of one kind, and sometimes 
‘of another. . 
Now from what hath been declared, it appear- 
‘eth already, that the most ancient assertors of the 
incorporeity and immortality of the human soul 
‘supposed it, notwithstanding, te be always con- 
joined with a ‘body. Thus Hierocles |, : 
plainly : ‘H Aoyuer ovola oungpuee ey duca owas b. 120. edit. 
‘ovr: ‘rape rov Supeoupyou & eg TO eivat mapmrbev, ee) 
we pire 70 Cupa tivate aurqy, wore dvev oeperoc" arr autiy 
piv aownarov; droxtparoveOat Si -2c capa 70 Sov avrne 
oc. ‘Fhe rational nature -having always a cog- 
nate body, so proceeded from the Demiurgus, as 
that neither iteelf is bed Y, Ror. yet .can it be with- 


*In Sententiis ad Intelligibilia ducentibus, §.32. p. 233. ) 
» De Legibus, lib. x. ¢P.214. 9° | 
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out body; but though itse]f be incorporeal, yet 
its whole form, notwithstanding, is terminated in 
-a body.— Accordingly whereunto, the definition, 
/ pea, which he gives of a man, is this, yoy? Ac- 

[p. 212.] yiKn pera auppvouc afavarovcwuaroc, a rational 
soul, together with a cognate immortal body.— ' 
He concluding there afterwards, that this enli- 
vened terrestrial body, or mortal man, is nothing 
-but &wr0ov avBowrou," the image of the true man,— 
or an accession thereunto, which is therefore se- 
-parable from the same. Neither doth he affirm this 
ouly of human souls, but also of all other rational 
beings whatsoever, below the supreme Deity, 
:and above men, that.they always naturally actu- 
ate a body. Wherefore a demon or angel (which 
‘words are used as synonymous by Hierocles) is 
also defined by him after the same manner, wyn 
-AoyiKn pera pwrevav. awyaroc, a rational soul together 
with a lucid body.—And accordingly Proclus 
-upon Plato’s Timeus? affirmeth, ravra Saiuova tov 
nerlowy Kpeirrova Yuywr, Kal vospav Exe Yvyny, Kai Oy7- 
‘wa alépov, that every demon, superior to human 
souls, hath both an intellectual soul and an ethe- 
eal vehicle; the entireness thereof being made up 
or compounded. of these two things.—So that 
‘there is hardly any other difference left betwixt 
demons or. auigels, and; men, according to these 
-plilosophers, but oly‘ thig,. that ‘the- former are 
lapsable. into -adreal bodies only, and.no further; 
‘bat nad latter into. tarreatrial alga... - Now: Hiero- 
eas ema A ak Coals _ 

e © Vide Porphyr, de Abstinent, ab Esu Animal, lib. ii. §.. 38. p. 8}. 
et alios. — 3 
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cles positively affrmeth. this to have .been the 
true cabala, and genuine doctrine of the ancient. 
Pythagoreans, entertained afterwards by Plato; 
Kai rovro trwv Tlvbayopetw 7 ny doypua, d 6 8n TAarwy-: Uorepov 
ebipyven, a arexasac Eunpury Suvduee utomripou Cevyouc TE 
Kat NVLGYOV;: aracav. Osiay re Kal’ avfownivny poyny. And 
this was the doctrine of the Pythagoreans, which 
Plato afterwards declared ; he resembling every, 
both human and Divine soul (that is, in our mo- 
dern language, every created rational being) to a 
winged chariot, and a driver or charioteer, both 
together :—meaning by the chariot, an enlivened 
body ; and by the charioteer, the incorporeal soul 
itself acting it. 

And now have we given a full account; in what 


manner the ancient assertors of incorporeal. sub- —__ 


stance, as unextended, answered that objection 
against the illocality and immobility of particular 
finite spirits, demons, or angels, and human souls ; 
that these being all naturally incorporate, how- 
ever in themselves and directly immoveable, yet 
were capable of being in sense moved, by acci- 
dent, together with those bodies, respectively, 
which they are vitally united to. Butas for that 
pretence, that these finite spirits, or substances in- 
corporeal, being unextended, and so having in 
themselves no relation to any place, might there- 
fore actuate and inform the whole corporeal 
world at: once, and take cognizance of all things 
therein ; their reply hereunto was, that these be- 
ing essentially but parts of the universe, and there- 
fore not comprehensive of the whole, finite or par- 
ticular, and not universal beings (as the three hy- 
postases of the Platonic trinity are), the sphere of 
® Ubjsupra, p. 213. 
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their activity could not possibly extend any far. 
ther, than to the quickening and enlivening of 
some certain parts of matter and the world, allot- 
ted to them, and thereby of becoming particular 
animals; it being peculiar to the Deity, or that 
incorporeal substance, which ie infinite, to quicken 
and actuate all things. 


END OF VOL. J1I, 
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